PREFACE. 


The  following  pages  contain  a compilation  of  facts  and  figures,  as 
brief  as  is  compatible  with  comprehensiveness,  on  the  Education 
Bill  now  before  Parliament  and  on  the  question  of  National 
Education  generally,  which  the  Bill  brings  into  prominence. 

The  complexity  of  this  subject,  and,  on  the  administrative  side, 
its  lack  of  interest  to  any  but  educational  experts  (a  relatively  small 
class),  are  responsible  for  much  popular  misconception  and  even 
ignorance,  and  that  not  only  among  the  poorer  classes.  Owing  to 
this  fact  the  opponents  of  the  Government  proposals  are  frequently 
allowed  an  immunity  from  retort  which  neither  their  statements  nor 
their  mistaken  zeal  deserve.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  those 
who  shelve  examination  of  the  real  merits  of  the  measure  by 
designedly  introducing  sectarian  strife  and,  under  cover  of  this 
expedient,  condemn  the  whole  Bill  as  immoral  and  unworkable. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  information  contained  in  this 
pamphlet,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  continuous  efforts  of 
the  Unionist  Party  in  the  cause  of  Education,  will  enable  speakers 
iand  controversialists  generally  on  the  Unionist  side,  instead  of 
^maintaining  a passive  attitude  of  defence,  to  carry  the  war 
igorously  into  the  enemy’s  camp.  They  should  be  able  to 
demonstrate,  with  truth  and  effect,  how  in  the  past  the  Unionist 
Party  has  given  those  interested  in  the  real  advancement  of 
efficient  National  Education  most  cause  for  gratitude,  and  how,  with 
he  support  of  the  country,  it  now  lies  in  the  hands  of  that  Party 
by  means  of  the  present  Bill,  to  add  to  their  useful  record. 
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THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


In  England  the  first  schools  for  the  poorer  classes  were  those  attached  to  the  a.d.  1680. 
, monasteries.  Later  the  teaching  of  these  Romish  schools  was  opposed  by  the 
foundation  of  charity  schools.  Then  came  the  efforts  of  Bell  and  Lancaster. 


BELL  AND  LANCASTER. 


Dr.  Bell  was  rector  of  Swanage,  Dorsetshire,  and  the  first  to  suggest  a a.d.  1796. 
plan  of  education  involving  the  employment  of  the  then  novel  element  of  pupil- 
leachers,  which  was  afterwards  developed  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  a young 
Quaker,  on  undenominational  lines.  Bell’s  system  was  bound  up  with  the 
Established  Church  and  its  doctrines,  whereas  Lancaster  excluded  religious 
instruction-,  apart  from  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  The  supporters  of  the  two 
plans  were  thrown  into  different  camps,  and  the  two  great  societies  which  have 
so  largely  influenced  the  history  of  education  in  this  century,  were  established  as 
the  outcome  of  their  divergent  views. 


British  and  National  Societies. 


The  British  and  Foreign  Schools  Society  was  founded  in  1805  to  carry  out  a.d.  1805-181 
the  methods  of  Lancaster  ; the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor 
in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church  dates  from  1811  ; and  for  more  than 
twenty  years  the  education  of  the  country  was  practically  entrusted  to  their  care, 
without  State  supervision,  assistance,  or  control.  The  first  report  of  the  National 
Society  gave  as  its  guiding  principle  “ That  every  man  has  a right  to  pursue  the 
plan  of  education  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  religion  which  he  himself  pro- 
fesses ” ; that  this  liberty  should  be  exercised  “ without  reproach  or  interruption 
from  the  members  of  the  Establishment,”  but  they  asserted  on  the  other  hand 
; that  Churchmen  were  “ not  only  warranted  but  in  duty  bound  to  preserve  a 
f . system  of  Church  of  England  education.” 

The  foundation  of  the  National  Society  marked  a new  starting-point  in  the 
history  of  the  education  movement,  since  it  for  the  first  time  organised  and 
‘ focussed  the  efforts  of  individuals  in  all  parts  of  England. 


BROUGHAM’S  COMMITTEE. 


The  stimulus  to  Parliament  came  from  without,  and  to  a great  extent  through  a d.  1816 
the  labours  of  Bell  and  Lancaster. 


On  May  21,  1816,  Brougham  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a Committee  on 
the  state  of  education.  Describing  the  then  existing  associations,  he  said  : As 
the  means  adopted  by  certain  associations  to  promote  the  diffusion  of  learning 
among  the  poor,  the  members  of  those  associations  were  entitled  to  the  utmost 
CT*  credit.  . . 

The  Committee  was  appointed,  and  made  exhaustive  inquiries  by  means  of 
circulars  addressed  to  the  clergy  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


Report  of  Brougham  Committee, 


In  their  Report  of  1818  the  Corpmittee  handsomely  requited  the  aid  they  had  a,  ,1813, 
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“It  is  impossible,”  they  said,  “to  bestow  too  much  commendation  upon  the 
alacrity  shown  by  those  reverend  persons  in  complying  with  this  requisition, 
and  the  honest  zeal  which  they  displayed  to  promote  the  great  object  of 
universal  education  is  truly  worthy  of  the  pastors  of  the  people  and  the  teachers 
of  that  gospel  which  was  preached  to  the  poor.”  After  describing  the  two 
systems  of  instruction  (Bell’s  and  Lancaster’s),  they  went  on  to  refer  thus 
to  the  religious  question  : “ In  places  where  only  one  school  can  be  supported 
it  is  manifest  that  any  regulations  which  exclude  Dissenters  deprive  the  poor 
of  that  body  of  all  means  of  education.  Your  Committee,  however,  have  thq 
greatest  satisfaction  in  observing  that,  in  many  schools  where  the  National  (Church) 
system  is  adopted,  an  increasing  degree  of  liberality  is  observed,  and  that 
the  Church  catechism  is  only  taught,  and  attendance  at  the  established  place 
of  worship  only  required  of  those  whose  parents  belong  to  the  Establishment ; 
due  assurance  being  obtained  that  the  children  of  sectaries  shall  learn  the 
principles  and  attend  the  ordinances  of  religion,  according  to  the  doctrines 
and  forms  to  which  their  families  are  attached.” 


BROUGHAM’S  PARISH  SCHOOLS  BILL. 

In  1820  Brougham  brought  in  a Bill  for  the  establishment  of  parish  schools 
in  places  where  there  were  none,  the  local  rates  being  laid  under  contribution 
for  the  assistance  of  the  poorest  children,  and  religious  instruction  being  safe- 
guarded by  giving  the  parish  minister  control  over  the  appointment  of  the 
master. 

In  his  speech  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  Brougham  said,  “ He  felt  it  his 
duty  to  return  his  most  cordial  thanks  to  those  reverend  gentlemen,  without 
whose  assistance  they  could  not  have  advanced  a single  step  towards  that  point 
of  their  labours  at  which  they  had  arrived  ; he  meant  the  whole  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church.  It  was,  however,  quite  impossible  that  any  words  of 
his  could  do  justice  to  the  zeal,  the  honesty,  and  the  ability  with  which  they  had 
lent  their  assistance.  In  many  cases  a foundation  was  supported  entirely  by  the 
charity  and  the  exertions  of  the  incumbent  himself.  . . .” 


Nonconformist  opposition. 

This  Bill  found  few  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  Dissenters.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  drop  his 
Bill,  and  he  never  ceased  to  regret  the  failure  of  his  efforts.  Speaking  many 
years  later,  after  he  had  held  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor,  and  when  his 
influence  was  yet  great,  he  referred  to  it  in  these  terms  : “ No  sooner  had  he 
given  power  to  the  parish  minister  to  put  his  veto  upon  the  schoolmaster  if  he 
chose,  than  his  worthy  and  esteemed  friends,  the  Dissenters,  took  the  alarm. 
’Twas  in  vain  that  he  reminded  them  that  he  left  the  door  of  the  school  which  he 
proposed  to  establish,  not  only  ajar,  but  thrown  right  back  upon  its  hinges  for 
the  admission  of  their  children.  They  met,  they  combined,  they  reasoned. 
They  felt  more  than  they  reasoned,  and  they  were  more  led  by  their  passions 
than  by  their  feelings  or  their  reason.  Time  after  time  he  met  them  in  consulta- 
tion, in  debate,  in  public  and  in  private,  and  during  the  whole  time  that  these 
discussions  were  carried  on  he  made  but  one  convert. 

And  again,  in  1850,  he  referred  to  the  subject  as  follows  : “ The  first  Bill, 
which  he  introduced  in  1820,  had  been  thrown  out,  not  by  the  Church,  for  the 
members  of  the  Church  had  been  the  supporters  of  his  Bill  as  often  as  it  was 
urged  upon  Parliament,  but  by  the  Dissenters,  who  took  up  an  unfounded  alarm, 
and  because  there  was  a veto  given  to  the  pastor  of  a parish  on  the  appointment 
of  the  schoolmaster,  declared  that  religious  liberty  would  be  at  an  end  in  case 
that  veto  should  have  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature.” 

So  ended  the  first  really  practical  attempt,  on  the  part  of  a statesman  of 
distinction  and  experience,  to  quicken  and  develop  private  effort  and  to  supply 
its  deficiencies.  There  was  no  question  here  of  obstruction  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy  ; the  interests  of  education  were  sacrificed  to  sectarian  jealousy.  All  parties 
admitted  that  without  the  co-operation  of  the  clergy  at  that  time  it  was  impossible 
to  establish  any  scheme  for  national  education  ; but  rather  than  allow  the 
Establishment  to  maintain  or  extend  the  influence  which  by  long  years  of  service 
it  had  justly  acquired,  Brougham’s  opponents  used  every  effort  to  defeat  him,  and 
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they  were  unfortunately  successful.  As  a consequence,  for  more  than  a decade 
afterwards,  the  very  word  “ education  ” was  unheard  within  the  walls  of 
Parliament. 


ROEBUCK’S  PROPOSAL  AND  ITS  OPPOSERS. 


A fresh  attempt  was  made  in  1833,  to  awaken  Parliamentary  interest  in  the  A.D.  1833. 
Education  question  by  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  the  Radical  member  for  Sheffield, 
who  brought  forward  a proposal  for  compulsory  education  and  the  establishment 
of  school  committees  in  each  parish.  However,  his  motion  found  little  or  no 
support,  and  was  speedily  withdrawn.  As  an  example  of  the  light  in  which  an 
advanced  and  influential  Liberal  of  the  day  regarded  the  whole  subject  of 
education,  a speech  of  William  Cobbett,  M.P.  for  Oldham,  may  be  quoted  here. 

He  said  : “ He  could  not  consent  to  take  from  the  people  one  single  farthing  in 
the  way  of  taxes,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  order  to  teach  the  working  classes 
reading  and  writing.  He  was  sure  he  should  not  be  accused  of  a wish  to 
degrade  them  or  to  deprive  them  of  any  advantages,  but  he  thought  the  word 
education  was  much  mistaken.  . . . Education  had  been  more  and  more  spread, 
but  what  did  it  all  mean  ? Nothing  but  to  increase  the  number  of  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses,  the  new  race  of  idlers  ! Crime,  too,  went  on  increasing. 

If  so,  what  reason  was  there  to  tax  the  people  for  the  increase  of  education  ? 

It  was  nothing  but  an  attempt  to  force  education  ; it  was  a French,  it  was  a 
doctrinaire  plan,  and  he  should  be  always  opposed  to  it.” 


FIRST  GOVERNMENT  GRANTS. 

The  debates  of  this  year  had,  however,  one  important  effect  ; the  Government  A d.  1834. 
was  induced  to  give  a sum  of  ,£20,000  for  the  purpose  of  building  schools, 
the  grant  being  allotted  to  the  two  great  voluntary  societies,  and  by  them 
distributed. 


NIGHT  SCHOOLS  ESTABLISHED. 


In  1839  we  find  the  system  of  night  schools  first  publicly  advocated  and 
established,’  The  merit  of  being  the  pioneer  of  this  movement  rests  with  a bishop 
of  the  Church  of  England*  (Bishop  Hinds  of  Norwich),  and  that  the  proposal  was 
warmly  taken  up  by  the  clergy  is  shown  by  reports  to  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1861  to  which  we  shall  allude  later,  and  from  which  the  following  quotations  are 


“To  find  a person  qualified  to  conduct  an  evening  school  in  the  winter 
nonths  and  turn'  his  hand  to  some  other  employment  nearly  three  parts  of  the 
^ar  is  no  easy  matter.  It  now  generally  falls  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
iccasionally  to  the  schoolmaster.”  (Lynn  district.) 

“ To  get  any  competent  teacher  besides  the  minister  and  the  master  is  next 
o impossible.”  (Salisbury.!  ...  . , 

“ In  many  cases  one  night  school  has  been,  started  by  the  minister  single- 

landed.”  (Dorset.)  , , . . . 

“At  Wells  I found  the  Bishop  himself  teaching  a class  of  navvies  to  read 


and  cypher.” 


A,D.  1839. 


THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A COMMITTEE  OF  COUNCIL. 

The  same  year  also  marks  a turning-point  in  the  relations  between  the 
schools,  the  Government,  and  the  National  Society,  for  in  1839,  at  the  instance 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education  was 
constituted,  and  the  system  of  Government  inspection  was  set  up  ; thence- 
forward the  Government  grant  (increased  to  ^jo.ooo)  was  distributed  by  the 
Department. 


FACTORY  AND  EDUCATION  BILL. 

We  now  reach  the  time  of  the  Peel  administration,  a period  fruitful  beyond  a.d.  i34i. 


Education  Commission  Report,  186, 1. 
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others  in  social  and  industrial  legislation  as  well  as  commercial  progress,  and  one 
which  was,  moreover,  marked  by  a bold  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  educational 
problem.  Lord  Shaftesbury  (then  Lord  Ashley)  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
labours  on  behalf  of  the  health  of  the  workers  in  mine  and  factory,  and  the 
equally  important  subject  of  their  education  was  not  overlooked  by  him.  In  1843 
he  moved  an  Address  to  the  Crown  in  favour  of  additional  measures  for  promoting 
moral  and  religious  education.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  alluded  with 
satisfaction  to  the  “vast  and  meritorious  efforts  ” of  the  National  Society,  but 
showed  the  necessity  for  a great  enlargement  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the 
country,  if  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  manufacturing  districts  was  to  be 
made  efficient. 


Conservative  proposals. 

' ' The  Government  frankly  admitted  past  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  the  insufficiency  of  its  present  grants,  and  on  their  behalf 
Sir  James  Graham,  the  Home  Secretary,  outlined  a plan,  afterwards  embodied 
in  a Bill,  by  which  they  proposed  to  provide  for  the  education  of  factory  and 
poor-law  children. 

Under  the  proposed  system  the  poor-rates  were  to  be  made  liable  for  the 
cost  of  schools  for  the  poor-law  children,  whose  religious  instruction,  in  the  case 
of  Church  children,  would  be  supervised  by  a chaplain,  and  in  that  of  Dissenters’ 
children  by  a minister  of  their  own  denomination. 

Factory  children  were  to  attend  school  for  three  hours  daily,  their  working 
times  being  restricted  to  allow  of  it. 

Increased  grants  were  proposed  for  school  buildings,  and  their  management 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  seven  trustees,  viz.,  the  clergymen  and  two 
churchwardens  ex  officio , and  four  others  appointed  by  the  local  magistrates.  The 
Scriptures  were  to  be  taught  daily,  but  no  catechism  was  to  be  allowed,  and  no 
scholar  was  to  be  required  to  attend  religious  instruction  if  the  parents  objected. 

Unreasoning  opposition  of  the  Dissenters. 

The  Bill  was  accepted  by  Lord  Ashley  as  providing  for  immediate  necessi- 
ties, but  the  Dissenters  at  once  took  the  field  against  it,  and  raised  a clamorous 
opposition.  Mr.  Ewart  objected  even  to  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  to  Dissenters. 
Lord  John  Russell,  though  no  friend  to  the  Church,  and  an  active  supporter  of 
the  “ British  ” school  system,  gave  his  voice  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  He  said  : “ They 
might  say  it  was  a misfortune  that  the  Church  was  not  sufficiently  armed  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people  in  those  (the  manufacturing)  districts  ; they  might  say 
the  Church  was  to  blame  for  not  having  provided  more  general  instruction,  but 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  State  had  been  far  more  to  blame  than  the  Church.” 
The  Bill  passed  the  second  reading,  but  the  Dissenters  still  maintained  their 
hostile  attitude.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Home  Secretary  made  concession  after 
concession  with  the  object  of  disarming  their  opposition.  He  agreed  to  separate 
religious  from  secular  instruction  ; to  establish  a libera  conscience  clause,  to 
allow  a majority  of  the  school  trustees  to  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  to  give 
them  full  control  over  the  appointment  of  assistant-masters 

The  reswEt, 

Nothing  would  satisfy  the  Opposition  but  the  exclusion  of  the  Church  from  any 
influence  in  the  selection  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  Government,  rather  than  risk 
the  loss  of  the  Bill,  which  contained  also  important  provisions  for  the  health  of 
factory  workers,  withdrew  the  educational  clauses.  In  doing  so,  Sir  James  Graham 
said  : “ On  the  part  of  the  Church  there  has  been  exhibited,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  peace,  a willingness  to  make  a considerable  sacrifice  of  preconceived 
opinions.”  Lord  Ashley  expressed  his  deep  disappointment  in  these  words  : 
“ He  saw  the  Church  prepared  to  make  concessions  for  the  sake  of  conciliation 
and  peace,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  saw  the  great  body  of  Dissenters  rejoicing 
that  they  had  been  successful  in  their  efforts  to  defeat  the  measure.  . . . The 
really  suffering  parties  were  the  vast  body  of  neglected  children,  who,  as  present 
appearances  went,  were  now  consigned  to  an  eternity  of  ignorance.”  Lord 
John  Russelb?  referring  afterwards  tp  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Bill 
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U/as  lost,  said  : “1  gavfe  him  (Sir  James  Graham)  what  support  1 could,  but  the 
Dissenting  body  raised  such  an  opposition  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the 
scheme  which  he  had  produced  with  so  much  care.”  And  an  admission  by  Mr. 
Winterbotham,  M.P.,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  Nonconformists,  took  a leading  part 
in  the  opposition  to  the  Education  Bill  of  1870,  is  worth  noting.  “ It  was  they 
(the  Dissenters)  who,  twenty-seven  years  ago,  prevented  |the  passing  of  the 
f educational  clauses  of  Sir  James  Graham’s  Factory  Act,  a measure  which,  if  they 
had  cordially,  or  even  partially,  acquiesced  in  its  proposals,  would  long  before 
f this  time  have  filled  the  land  with  schools.” 

* Thus  for  the  second  time  an  Education  Bill,  broad  in  design,  admittedly 

workable,  introduced  on  Government  responsibility,  and  affecting  large  masses 
of  children,  was  defeated  by  sectarian  jealousy,  and  the  growth  of  a national 
system  of  education  was  thrown  back  for  many  years. 


BUSSELL  GOVERNMENT,  1846-7. 

Lord  John  Russell  succeeded  to  office  in  1846,  but  not  having  the  heart  a.d.  1846-7. 
again  to  take  up  an  ungrateful  task,  he  confined  himself  to  continuing  the  system 
of  doles  for  school  building,  now  amounting  to  ^100,000,  of  which  -£70,000  was 
distributed  through  the  National  Society. 

VICE-PRESIDENT  APPOINTED. 

The  appointment  of  a Vice-President  of  the  Council  as  the  virtual  Education  a,d.  18=56. 
Minister  dates  from  1856,  Mr.  CowPER  (afterwards  Cowper-TEmple,  the  author 
of  the  conscience-clause  of  1870)  becoming  the  first  occupant  of  the  post. 

A ROYAL  COMMISSION  APPOINTED. 

Sir  John  Pakington  (C»),  in  1858,  moved  an  Address  to  the  Queen  for  the  a.d.  185s. 
appointment  of  a Royal  Commission.  The  House  of  Commons  passed  the 
resolution,  and  the  Conservative  Ministry  of  Lord  Derby  carried  it  into  effect  bv 
appointing  a strong  Commission,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  had  held  high  office  in  previous  Governments.  The  other 
tnembers  of  the  Commission  were  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge  (father  of  the  first  Lord 
Coleridge),  the  Rev.  W.  C,  Lake  (afterwards  Dean  of  Durham),  the  Rev.  William 
Rogers  (recently  deceased),  Mr.  Nassau  Senior  (the  eminent  political  economist), 

Mr.  Edward  MIall  (the  Nonconformist  leader),  and  Professor  Goldwin  Smith! 

Who  is  now  the  only  surviving  member.  They  were  assisted  by  sub-Commis- 
fcioners  of  great  ability,  foremost  among  them  being  the  late  Bishop  Fraser,  of 
Manchester  (then  a country  rector),  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Their  inquiries 
Were  continued  with  great  energy  and  thoroughness  for  nearly  three  years,  and 
were  most  searching  and  complete. 


Their  report. 

• Jheif  ^eP°rt»  which  Is  a monument  of  labour  and  care,  was  presented  a.d.  1861 
^ in  March,  1861,  and  covered  the  whole  ground  of  inquiry.  After  stating 
a.  that  the  public  day  schools  had  been  established  by  persons  who  derived 
no  personal  advantage  from  them  and  were  actuated  by  religious  and 
charitable  motives,  the  Report  brought  out  the  great  fact  that  of  the 
whole  number  of  elementary  scholars  in  the  country  76*2  per  cent,  were  being 
3.  educated  in  Church  schools.  Out  of  24,563  schools  or  departments  19,549  were 
maintained  by  the  Church,  and  out  of  i,553>°°°  children  attending  week-day 
schools  1,187,000  were  to  be  found  in  those  belonging  to  the  Establishment. 
Moreover,  out  of  twenty-eight  training  colleges  for  teachers  twenty-four  were  in 
connection  with  the  Church.  Such  were  the  broad  results  of  the  work  of  the 
Church  up  to  this  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  education  movement,  and 
the  simple  statement  of  the  facts  is  more  eloquent  than  any  comment.  The  Com- 
missioners endeavoured  to  obtain  an  enumeration  of  the  schools  maintained  by 
Dissenting  bodies,  but  for  some  reason  the  latter  held  back  from  giving  the 
information,  possibly  on  the  same  ground  that  they  still  refuse  to  join  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  a religious  census. 


& 

the  judgmeht  of  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  principles  bpon  which  thd 
education  of  the  country  had  been  conducted  was  given  in  clear  and  decided 
language.  “ With  hardly  an  exception,”  they  said,  “ every  endowment  for  the 
purposes  of  education,  from  the  universities  down  to  the  smallest  village  schools, 
has  been  connected  by  its  founders  with  some  religious  body.*  . . . The  leading 
principles  of  the  present  system  are  sound,  have  shown  themselves  well  adapted 
to  the  feelings  of  the  country,  and  ought  to  be  maintained.  The  fact  that 
religious  education  has  been  working  with  success  upon  this  basis  during  the 
last  twenty  years  has  given  to  this  principle  a position  in  the  country  from  which 
any  attempt  to  dislodge  it  would  destroy  much  that  has  been  gained,  and  would 
give  a dangerous  shock  to  our  system  of  education.”  + 


A D.  l8£2. 


A.D.  1865. 


THE  REVISED  CODE. 

While  the  Commission  was  sitting,  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  (afterwards  Lord 
Sherbrooke)  had  become  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  and  the  famous  “ Revised 
Code”  was  the  first  fruit  of  his  work.  Mr.  Lowe  can,  by  no  straining  of  terms, 
be  called  a friend  of  the  Church,  and  he  was  always  a determined  opponent  of 
the  Voluntary  system,  but  he  could  not  refrain  from  acknowledging  the  debt  of 
the  nation,  and  in  one  of  the  numerous  debates  to  which  the  report  gave  rise,  he 
spoke  as  follows  : “The  House  will  give  me  credit  for  being  cognisant  of  the 
heavy  sacrifices  which  the  clergy  have  made  with  respect  to  these  schools,  and 
for  not  being  so  absurd  as  to  state  that  because  they  exercised  a proper  and  neces- 
sary surveillance  over  them  they  were  guilty  of  priestly  tyranny.*”  Mr.  Forster, 
too,  took  a prominent  part  in  the  discussions,  and  emphasized  the  same  fact  : A 
great  proportion  of  the  managers  throughout  the  country  are  hard-worked  and 
ill-paid  curates,  and  these  men  not  seldom  have  to  deny  an  education  to  their  own 
children  while  they  discharge  their  duty  in  educating  the  children  of  the  poor \|| 

The  Government  of  1862,  mainly  on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Lowe,  rejected  the 
plan  of  rate-aid  and  local  board  proposed  by  the  Newcastle  Commission,  and 
placed  reliance  solely  on  his  Revised  Code. 


THE  METHODS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

The  increased  power  of  the  Education  Department  and  the  occasional 
harshness  of  its  methods  led  Sir  John  Pakington  in  1865  to  propose  an  inquiry 
into  its  constitution  and  operations,  to  which  the  Government  were  forced  to 
consent,  but  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  put  an  end  to  its  investigations  and 
precluded  any  report. 


A.D.  1870. 


THE  EDUCATION  SYSTEM  OP  TO«DAY. 

THE  EDUCATION  BILL,  1870. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  eve  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870.  The  year  will 
always  be  notable  in  history  as  that  in  which  Parliament  for  the  first  time  gave 
its  sanction  to  a measure  making  general  provision  for  sufficient,  efficient,  and 
suitable  ” elementary  education  throughout  England  and  Wales,  in  every  district 
where  it  should  be  found  to  be  deficient,  and  imposing  upon  local  communities 
the  duty  of  providing  out  of  the  rates  a fund  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing 
and  completing  the  work  which  had  theretofore  been  done  by  voluntary  means. 

The  pledges  given  to  VoSuntaryists  by  the  Ministers  at 

that  time® 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  provided  schools  to  hold  n.e*rly  tw°  1 
of  children,  three-fourths  of  them  being  in  connection  with  the  Church  of 

+ SpTech’of'the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  July  8,  i85i  [Hansard). 

% Hansard,  March  27,  *802.  ^ "larch  25,  i^l, 

§ “ Elementary  Educa.ton,”  by  Dean  Gregory,  p.  121. 
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England.  The  Church  had  expended  (£6,270,000  in  building  schools,  and  had 
raised  -£8,500,000  in  voluntary  subscriptions  for  their  maintenance^  It  is  no 
part  of  our  purpose  to  describe  in  detail  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870,  which 
are  more  or  less  familiar  to  all,  but  to  show  that  the  recognition  and  maintenance 
of  tne  Voluntary  schools  was  the  declared  aim  of  its  authors  and  the  basis  on 
which  it  rested  ; and  that  the  honour  of  Parliament  was  engaged  in  that  sense. 
With  this  object  we  shall  quote  the  declarations  of  the  statesmen  who  were 
responsible  for  the  Act,  to  show  the  assurances  which  were  given  that  the  work 
of  efficient  Voluntary  schools  should  not  be  hampered,  but  that  their  efiorts 
should  be  supplemented  and  not  supplanted  by  the  new  School  Boards  ; and  that 
on  the  face  of  these  pledges  such  a general  assent  was  given  to  the  passage  of 
the  measure  as  could  not  otherwise  have  been  secured.  The  hostility  which  a 
section,  mainly  composed  of  Dissenters,  exhibited  towards  the  Bill  throughout  its 
progress  serves  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  this  contention,  since  the  large 
majorities  by  which  their  proposals  were  overborne  proved  that  Parliament  was 
determined  to  allow  no  opposition  to  thwart  its  purpose.  To  those  who 
clamoured  for  secular  education,  popular  control  of  all  schools,  and  refusal  of 
State  aid  to  denominational  schools  under  voluntary  management,  the  Legislature 
answered  with  a distinct  and  unmistakable  negative  ; and  Churchmen  are 
entitled  on  all  occasions  to  appeal  to  the  debates  of  this  period  in  vindication  of 
their  claims,  and  to  insist  that  public  faith  then  solemnly  engaged  should  be  kept 
with  them. 


IVSr.  Forster’s  speeches. 


Mr.  Forster  introduced  the  Bill  on  February  17,  1870.  His  speech  on  the 
occasion  contained  a lucid  exposition  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  country  and 
of  the  principles  upon  which  he  proposed  to  meet  them  ; and  throughout  the 
prolonged  discussions,  while  olten  giving  way  upon  minor  points,  he  held  as  a 
primary  axiom  that  it  was  impossible  to  ignore  or  neglect  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
or  to  build  up  an  educational  system  which  took  no  account  of  the  work  of 

generations  of  voluntary  effort  in  the  same  field. 

“ No  one  could  occupy  my  office,”  he  said,  “ without  being  fully  aware  of 
what  the  country  owes  to  the  managers  of  the  schools.  . . . I have  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  those  gentlemen  at  work,  particularly  ministers  of 
religion  of  all  denominations,  though  perhaps  it  has  been  my  lot  to  see  more  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  than  of  others.  I have  seen  them  at  their 
work  and  tried  to  help  them  occasionally.  I know  the  sacrifices  they  have  made, 
and  not  for  a moment  do  I believe  it  possible  that  any  one  who  considers  this 
question  will  disregard  what  they  have  done  or  will  wish  to  do  without  their 
aid  in  the  future.”  . . . Again,  “ We  must  take  care  not  to  destroy  in  building 
up— not  to  destroy  the  existing  system  in  introducing  a new  one.  . . . 
There  must  be  . . . the  utmost  endeavour  not  to  injure  existing  and  efficient 

schools.  . . . Our  object  is  to  complete  the  Voluntary  system.”* 

Further,  “ If  by  passing  this  measure  we  destroy  the  present  educational 
agencies,  it  would  be  long  before  we  could  do  as  much  good  as  we  should  have 
done  harm,  and  therefore  as  a friend  of  education,  and  of  education  only,  I was 
anxious  that  we  should  help  every  person,  whether  he  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England  or  not,  who  was  willing  to  spend  either  his  time  or  his  money  in 
promoting  education  among  his  poorer  neighbours.  . . . With  regard  to  the 

country  parishes,  if  we  were  to  drive  all  the  clergy  from  the  educational  camp,  I 
for  one  do  not  know  how  we  should  be  able  to  replace  them.”  + 

To  those  who  objected  to  further  aid  being  given  to  the  denominational 
schools  on  economical  grounds,  he  replied,  in  words  which  are  equally  applicable 
now  as  then:  “ In  proportion  as  the  Voluntary  schools  were  made  useful,  the 
rates  would  be  saved,”  and  “ if  the  voluntary  subscriptions  disappeared,  the 
constituencies  would  have  to  pay  for  them  either  as  taxpayers  or  as  ratepayers.”t 


Mr.  w.  E. 
Forster. 


Mr.  Gladstone’s  statements. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  head  of  the  Government,  gave  similar  assurances.  Mr.  w.  E. 
He  said  : “ The  machinery  of  Voluntary  schools  we  found  not  only  existing  in  oiadstoae. 


* Hansard,  Febrijary  17,  1870 


| Ibid. , March  14,  1870. 


J Ibid ,,  July  7,  1870, 
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this  country,  but  overspreading  it  to  an  immense  extent  : and  on  every  ground, 
whether  of  that  which  is  due  to  promoters  of  those  schools,  to  their  benevolent 
and  self-denying  labours  and  the  success  which  they  have  obtained,  or  whether 
on  the  ground  of  that  which  is  due  to  the  purpose  which  we  have  in  view,  and 
its  effectual  and  speedy  reform  and  economical  attainment,  we  adopted  this 
principle  also  as  a fundamental  principle  of  this  Bill,  that  we  would  frankly  and 
without  jealousy  endeavour  to  employ  the  machinery  of  Voluntary  schools  as  tar 
as  it  was  available  in  aid  of  our  object.”*  * 

Again,  “We  have  found  in  approaching  this  question  a vast  machinery  in 
action  ; and  it  is  in  our  opinion  almost  required  by  justice,  and  by  the  implied 
pledges  of  the  State,  which  have  been  conveyed  in  every  form  both  of  declaration 
and  practice,  and  absolutely  required  by  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  that  we 
should  make  use  of  this  machinery.  . . . If  we  treat  those  Voluntary  schools 

as  institutions  either  to  be  proscribed,  or  at  the  best  only  to  be  tolerated,  limited, 
hemmed  in,  permitted  to  exist  merely  because  they  do  exist,  as  things  which  it  is 
not  worth  our  while  to  recognize,  or  honour,  or  encourage,  on  what  principle 
can  we  justify  such  a policy  ? On  none  that  I know  of.’  f 

(The  House  thereupon  rejected  by  421  to  60  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Henry 
Richard  in  favour  of  refusing  further  assistance  to  denominational  schools  and 
proposing  that  religious  education  should  be  supplied  by  independent  effort.) 

And  on  the  third  reading  Mr.  Gladstone  summed  up  the  position  in  these 
words  : “ It  was  with  us  an  absolute  necessity— a necessity  of  honour  and  a 
necessity  of  policy — to  respect  and  to  favour  the  educational  establishments  and 
machinery  we  found  existing  in  the  country.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  join 
in  the  language  or  to  adopt  the  tone  which  was  conscientiously  and  con- 
sistently taken  by  some  members  of  the  House,  who  look  upon  these  Volun- 
tary schools,  having  generally  a denominational  character,  as  admirable  passing 
expedients,  fit,  indeed,  to  be  tolerated  for  a time,  deserving  all  credit  on  account 
of  the  motives  which  led  to  their  foundation,  but  wholly  unsatisfactory  as  to 
their  main  purpose,  and  therefore  to  be  supplanted  by  something  they  think 
better.  . . . That  has  never  been  the  theory  of  the  Government.  . ♦ • • 

When  we  are  approaching  this  great  work,  which  we  desire  to  make  complete, 
we  ought  to  have  a sentiment  of  thankfulness  that  so  much  has  been  done 
for  us.”4 


Mr.  Robert 
Lowe. 


Mr.  A.  J. 
Mundella. 


Mr.  R.  Lowe. 

Other  prominent  members  of  the  Cabinet  held  the  same  views.  tor 
instance,  Mr.  Lowe  said  : “ No  person  could  have  been  a more  constant  opponent 
of  the  Voluntary  system  than  I have  been,  but  I can  render  justice  to  those 
persons  who  at  great  sacrifice  have  raised  many  millions  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  their  fellow-subjects,  and  have  taken  upon  themselves  the  duty  which 
I have  always  thought  was  incumbent  upon  the  Government.  I rejoice  that 
this  measure  is  framed  in  the  spirit  of  justice,  fairness,  and  gratitude  towards 
such  persons,  and  instead  of  committing  the  unpardonable  rashness  of  sweeping 
away  the  present  state  of  things,  the  Bill  accepts  all  that  has  been  done  hitherto 
and  steps  in  to  supplement  the  present  system  and  make  good  its  shortcomings.  || 


By  Private  Members— Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella. 

Influential  private  members  (we  quote  only  from  the  speeches  of  Liberals, 
and  not  from  those  of  pronounced  Churchmen  or  Conservatives)  lent  their  cordial 
support  to  the  same  principle.  Mr.  Mundella,  afterwards  Education  Minister, 
mav  be  cited  : “ No  statesman,”  he  said,  “ could  diminish  their  utility  or  sweep 
them  away.”§  “ They  (the  existing  schools)  had  done  a noble  work,  which 
Parliament  had  neglected  to  do.  He  should  indeed  be  one  of  the  most  ungrateful 
of  men  if  he  did  not  acknowledge  that  he  owed  to  one  of  these  schools  what  little 
education  he  had  received  in  his  early  youth.  If  public  faith  was  not  pledged  to 
the  maintenance  of  these  schools,  public  policy  and  public  gratitude  were, 
although  some  hon.  gentlemen  seemed  to  think  that  we  ought  to  commence  a new 
system  of  national  education  by  destroying  the  only  stock-in-trade  we  had  to 


# Hansard . June  16,  1870.  t Ibid.,  June  24,  1870.  t Ibid.,  July  22,  4870, 

||  (bid.,  March  15,  1870.  § Ibid.,  February  17,  4870. 
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begin  business  with.  We  had  not  a training  college  of  a normal  school  which 
the  existing  societies  had  not  given  us.”  And  on  the  religious  question  he  added: 
“ Having  received  his  education  in  a National  school,  he  thanked  God  for  the 
Biblical  instruction  he  received  in  it,  and  he  would  rather  never  enter  the  doors 
of  that  House  again  than  vote  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  schools.”  * 

Lord  Playfair. 

Sir  Lyon  (afterwards  Lord)  Playfair  may  also  be  quoted  : “ While  the  State 
i had  been  neglectful  of  its  duties,  religious  bodies  were  trying  by  voluntary 
effort  to  lessen  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  Well,  we  did  not  dispense 
with  those  efforts,  but  held  out  a helping  hand,  timidly  at  first,  more  boldly 
afterwards.  Since  1846  upwards  of  twenty  millions  had  been  spent  in 
those  joint  efforts,  and  we  had  a net-work  of  schools  which  really  formed  our 
whole  educational  stock-in-trade.  In  all  this  the  State  had  hitherto  played  a 
- most  subordinate  part.  It  never  initiated  anything  ; it  only  helped  the  efforts  of 
religious  bodies.” 

We  may  add  passages  from  the  speeches  of  two  leading  Nonconformists, 
premising  that  though  their  language  was  friendly  in  the  extreme,  the  amend- 
ments which  they  supported  would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  schools  they 
referred  to. 


*VSr.  S.  SVloriey* 

“ The  undoubted  right  which  the  Church  had  to  be  considered,  as  having 
done  so  large  a work  in  this  great  undertaking  of  education.” 

Mr.  E«  EVfliall. 

“They,  however,  on  that  side  of  the  House  had  never  wished  that  the 
Government  should  interfere  and  destroy  those  schools  which  had  been 
created  ....  With  regard  to  the  clergy  who  had  managed  them,  they 
had  attended  to  them,  and  had  endeavoured  to  make  them  successful  with  a 
self-denial  and  a perseverance  that  were  a credit  to  human  nature,  even  to 
human  nature  sanctified  by  Christianity.” 


The  Bias  passed. 

On  the  faith  of  ministerial  assurances  such  as  we  have  quoted,  the  Bill 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons,  receiving  constant  support  from  the 
Church  party,  and  the  Government  were  able  with  their  assistance  (o  defeat  the 
attacks  made  upon  it  by  the  advocates  of  secular  education,  reinforced  as  they 
were  by  an  active  and  numerous  body  of  Nonconformists. 

House  of  Lords. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  it  received  on  all  occasions  the  cordial  support  of  the 
Bench  of  Bishops,  and  it  left  the  Upper  House  practically  unaltered,  receiving 
the  Royal  Assent  on  the  9th  of  August,  1870. 

SVIR.  GLADSTONE’S  VIEWS  ON  THE  VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOLS  IN  1870. 

“ But  looking  at  it  from  a practical  point  of  view  let  us  consider  how  we  now 
stand.  We  now  have  various  systems  of  schools  throughout  the  country,  the 
great  bulk  of  which  are  denominational  schools.  Can  it  be  said  that  the 
prevalence  of  denominationalism  in  those  schools  at  the  present  moment  is 
generally  felt  to  be  a grievance  ? On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  the  case_  that 
everybody  and  every  section  are  telling  us  continually  that  the  religious 
difficulty  directly  you  come  to  practice  becomes  insig- 
nificant, and  that  it  is  a difficulty  made  for  Parliament  and  for  debate 
rather  than  one  which  would  be  felt  within  the  walls  of  the  schools  ? . . . 


Lord  Playfair. 


Mr.  S.  Morley. 


Mr.  E.  Miall. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone. 


* Hansard , March  18,  1870. 
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Now  I come  to  denominational,  or,  as  I shall  call  them,  Voluntary  schools, 
and  if  I am  told  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  voluntary  schools  are 
denominational,  I think  I can  draw  a lesson  from  that  fact,  which  is  that  it  shows 

what  a powerful  agency  we  have  ready  to  do  our 
bidding,  to  perform  much  of  our  work  for  us,  if  only 
we  will  not  obstruct  it.  We  are  as  much  convinced  as  he  is  that 

with  respect  to  these  voluntary  schools,  the  duty  of  the 
State  is  to  make  use  of  them  for  the  purposes  of  secular 
instruction  which  they  give,  but  to  hold  itself  entirely 
and  absolutely  detached  from  all  responsibility  with 
regard  to  their  religious  teaching.  . . Now,  as  regards 
the  existing  denominational  schools,  it  is  a very  grave  and  important  ques- 
tion which  we  have  to  ask  ourselves — whether  we  are  frankly,  un- 
grudgingly, willingly,  and  systematically  to  make  use  of  that  powerful 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  good  secular  instruction  which  is  placed  at  our 
command,  in  a great  degree,  if  not  exclusively,  through  the  vigorous  action  of 
religious  zeal  and  love  ? Let  us  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  this  is  a question 
of  the  greatest  moment.  The  answer  to  it,  I own,  appears  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
clear.  That  answer  is  that  nothing  but  folly  could  induce  us  to  refuse  to  avail 
ourselves  of  an  opportunity  so  valuable.  . . — House  of  Commons,  June  24, 

1870.  Hansard , cols.  934 — 941. 

“ The  machinery  of  voluntary  schools  we  found  not  only  existing  in  this 
country,  but  overspreading  it  to  an  immense  extent  ; and  on  every  ground, 
whether  of  that  which  is  due  to  the  promoters  of  those  schools  to  the  benevolent 
and  self-denying  labours  and  the  success  that  they  have  obtained,  or  whether  on 
the  grounds  of  that  which  is  due  to  the  purpose  which  we  have  in  view,  and  its 
effectual,  speedy,  uniform,  and  economical  attainment,  we  adopted  this  principle 
also  as  a fundamental  principle  of  this  Bill,  that  we  would  frankly  and  without 
jealousy  endeavour  to  employ  the  machinery  of  voluntary  schools,  as  far  as  it  was 
available,  in  aid  of  our  object.  But,  feeling  that  that  large  efficiency  which  is 
now  observable  in  the  country  could  not  be  made  up  by  means  of  voluntary 
schools  alone,  we  propose  to  fall  back  on  the  principle  of  rating  and  to  make 
use  of  it  by  way  of  supplementing  the  gap  which  we  saw  before 
us.  . . . — House  of  Commons,  June  16th,  1870.  Hansard , col.  269. 

“ I think  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  suppose  that  those  who  have  founded 
these  voluntary  schools  have  been  exclusively  or  narrowly  actuated  by  a spirit  of 
attachment  to  those  points  on  which  they  differ  from  their  fellow  Christians.” 
House  of  Commons,  July  22nd,  1870.  Hansard , col.  747.” 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  CONSERVATIVE  PARTY  IN  1870. 

The  Education  Act  of  1870  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Forster,  a Liberal,  but  it 
was  opposed  by  members  from  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House.  Of  the  attitude 
of  the  Conservative  Party  we  have  the  following  honourable  record. 


Mr.  Forster's  tribute- 

Mr.  W.E  Foister  “ I will  give  my  Conservative  friends— my  foes  who  sit  opposite  to  me— --I 
will  give  them  thanks,  hearty  thanks,  for  having  used  no  party  tactics  in 
opposition  to  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  for  if  they  had  done  so  I CIO 

not  believe  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  pass 
it.”  (6th  November,  1875.) 


Mr.  G.  Dixon. 


And  another  from  a Liberal  source. 

Mr.  George  Dixon,  Liberal  M.P.  for  Birmingham,  made  this  statement  on 
July  22nd,  1870,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  (We  learn  by  this  that  the  Liberal 
Party  had  to  be  intimidated  into  supporting  the  Education  Bill,  whilst  the 
Conservatives  constantly  and  earnestly  supported  it.)  Mr.  Dixon  said  : 

“The  Bill  owes  its  success  in  the  House  mainly  to  two  causes,  which  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  this  country.  The  first  is  the  almost  constant  and  earnest 
support  which  was  given  to  it  by  the  (Conservative)  Opposition,  and  the  other 
is  the  statement  made  over  and  over  again  by  the  Government  a statement 
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almost  a threat— that  unless  their  usual  supporters  went  into 

the  same  lobby  with  this  Bill  they  would  risk  losing  the  Bill  and 
incur  the  condemnation  of  the  country.” — Hansard. 

THE  EDUCATION  POLICY  OF  THE  TWO  PARTIES  IN  THE 

STATE. 

Here  one  point  must  be  emphasised.  It  is  the  Conservative  Party  which 
from  earliest  times  has  had  the  cause  of  national  education  at  heart  and  has 
bestirred  itself  most  often  and  most  effectively  in  its  promotion.  The  Liberals, 
more  often  than  not,  have  wilfully  acted  as  the  drag  on  the  wheel,  and  they 
frequently  condemn  themselves  by  their  own  words. 

William  Cobbett’s  opposition  to  State  education. 

For  an  example,  we  repeat  the  words,  used  in  1833,  by  William  Cobbett, 
M.P.,  an  ultra-Radical  of  ultra- Radicals  “ He  could  not  consent  to  take  from 
the  people  one  single  farthing  in  the  way  of  taxes,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  order 
to  teach  the  working  classes  reading  and  writing.  To  tax  the  people  for  the 
increase  of  education  was  a French  doctrinaire  plan,  and  he  should 
always  be  opposed  to  it.” 

Liberal  opposition  in  1843. 

Then  in  1843,  there  was  the  virulent  opposition  of  Radicals,  both  within  and 
without  the  House,  to  the  Education  Bill  introduced  by  the  Conservative  Home 
Secretary  (Sir  James  Graham).  See  page  6. 

' At  one  Radical  meeting  in  Leeds  a large  majority  declared  “against  all 
Government  interference  with  education.”  In  Sheffield  a Radical  placard  was 
issued,  denouncing  the  notion  of  State  Education  as  “ Government  slavery,”  and 
stating  that  the  scheme  would  lead  to  more  taxes.  Mr.  John  Bright  was  one 
of  the  leading  anti-Educationists,  and  he  denied  the  right  of  a Government  to 
enforce  education. 

Liberal  opposition  to  education  for  the  poorer  classes. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  unlikelihood  and  difficulty  of  any  practical  solution 
of  any  Education  problem,  by  the  divided  Radical  Party,  the  following  opinions 
can  be  quoted  : — 

On  October  30,  1885,  Mr.  H.  Labouchere,  said  that  “ he  was  in  favour  of 
Free  Education,  but  would  give  no  aid  to  schools  not  under  School  Boards.” 

On  October  30,  1885,  Lord  Rosebery,  who  is  often  spoken  of  (by  those 
“ hopeful  but  not  sanguine  ! ”)  as  the  future  leader  of  the  Radicals,  said  : — 

“ Whatever  may  be  your  hopes  of  Free  Education,  we  must  remember  that 
there  is  not  complete  unanimity  in  the  Liberal  Party  on  the  subject.  Even 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  expressed  doubts  in  his  manifesto  on  the  subject.” 

The  late  Mr.  A.  J.  Mundella,  who  was  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Minister  of 
Education  from  1880  to  1885,  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  18, 1881 

“ If  you  introduce  this  free  system  it  seems  to  me  that  you  will  have  the  very 
greatest  difficulty.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  so  good  for  the  working  men  all 
round  as  the  hon.  member  (Dr.  Cameron)  thinks.” 

Speaking  at  Folkestone  on  January  7,  1885,  Mr.  Mundella  said  “ If  they 
were  to  have  Free  Education  they  must  not  have  it  for  a single  class  only.  They 
could  not  tax  the  small  tradesman  nor  the  shopkeeper  for  the  education  of 
children  cf  the  loiver  classes  !*  If  education  was  to  be  free  it  must  be  free  all 
round.” 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  who  was  considered  the  greatest  Liberal  authority  on 
education,  said  in  his  election  address,  issued  October  30,  1885  : — 

“ As  regards  Free  Education,  I think  we  require  more  facts  before  we  can 
legislate.  I hope  whatever  Government  may  be  in  power  after  the  election  will 
institute  an  inquiry,  Parliamentary  or  official,  and  I reserve  my  final  opinion 
until  I know  the  result  of  such  inquiry.  My  present  impression  is  that  to  the 


William 
Cobbett,  M.P. 


John  Bright 
M.P. 


Mr.  H.  Labou- 
chere, M.P. 

Lord  Rosebery. 


Mr.  A.  J. 
Mundella, 


Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster. 


* The  italics  are  ours. 
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very  large  majority  of  parents  it  is  no  hardship  to  pay  school  fees.  If  so,  why 
make  either  taxpayers  or  ratepayers  pay  a very  large  sum  in  order  to  relieve  the 
parents  of  a charge  they  are  both  able  and  willing  to  bear,  and  which,  after  all, 
is  only  fulfilling  their  duty  to  do  what  they  can  for  the  education  of  their 

Mr.w.E,  ^^In^his  1885  manifesto  to  the  Midlothian  Electors,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone 
G ladstone.  said  * 

•<  it  appears  to  me  to  suggest  some  difficulties,  which  demand  at  any 
rate  grave  consideration.  According  to  the  habits  of  this  country,  a con- 
tribution towards  the  cost  of  the  article  tends  to  its  being  more  thoroughly 
valued  by  the  receiver.  It  seems  necessary  to  consider  with  care  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  the  change  on  Primary  Education,  other  than  that  which  is  supplied 
by  public  authority.  The  rule  of  our  policy  is  that  nothing  should  be  done  by 
the  State  which  can  be  better  or  as  well  done  by  voluntary  effort ; and  I am  not 
aware  that  either  in  its  moral  or  even  literary  aspects  the  work  of  the  State  for 
education  has  yet  proved  its  superiority  to  the  work  of  the  religious  bodies,  or  of 
philanthropic  individuals.”  . 

Thus  do  the  Radicals  stand  condemned  out  of  their  own  mouths. 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  reactionary  spirit  in  which 
Radicals  approach  the  question  of  supplying  what  is,  perhaps,  the  country’s  most 
pressing  need — the  adequate  provision  of  education  for  its  youth  by  means 
which  shall  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  the  poorest. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  boon  of  Free  Education  was  granted  to  the 
country  by  the  Unionist  Government,  but  the  directly  antagonistic  attitude  of  the 
Radicals  is  apt  to  be  forgotten,  and  needs  making  plain. 


The  Nation’s 
awak«ning. 


FACTS  THE  PEOPLE  SHOULD  ICWOW. 


The  Radical  utterances  already  quoted  show  their  deep-seated  hostility  to 
Education,  which  only  commends  itself  to  Radicals  (as  the  position  taken  up  by 
the  opponents  of  the  present  Bill  shows)  as  a medium  through  which  to  attack 
the  Voluntary  schools  and  especially  Church  schools.  Churchmen  have  been  the 
pioneers  in  educational  work  in  England.  Church  people  have  done  more  in 
building  schools  for  the  people,  and  paying  voluntarily  for  the  cost  of  education, 
than  all  the  sects  and  classes  put  together.  Many  voters  of  the  present  day  are 
not  aware  of  these  facts,  and  are  misled  by  Radical  speakers  into  believing  that 
Radicals  have  always  been  enthusiastic  champions  of  educational  progress. 

Electors  will  able  to  judge  by  past  performances  the  educational  policy  of 
the  present  Unionist  Government.  They  can  ignore  the  present  unaccountable 
and  unjustifiable  attacks  of  the  extreme  Dissenters  and  politicians. 

To  summarise  : — It  is  due  to  the  public-spirited  conduct  of  the  Unionist 
Party  that  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  became  law. 

The  record  established  then  has  been  maintained  ever  since.  (See  list  of  Acts 


>n  page  15.) 

It  is  the  Unionist  Party  which  gave  Free  Education  to  the  nation. 

It  is  the  Unionist  Party  which  has  put  aside  sectarian  bias— which  has  safe- 
guarded and  assisted,  as  their  needs  increased,  Elementary  Schools  of  every 
"lass,  whether  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  Wesleyan,  or  undenomi- 
lational  Board  Schools. 

It  is  the  Unionist  Party  which  gave  local  powers  for  the  provision  of 


Technical  Education. 

It  is  the  Unionist  Party  which,  by  the  Bill  it  now  introduces,  proposes  to 
consolidate  and  render  efficient  the  educational  system  of  the  country. 


THE  INCREASE  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES  SINCE  1870. 

From  1870  the  nation  awoke  gradually  to  a sense  of  the  educational  need. 
Elementary  Education  alone  was  not  enough.  The  vista  of  possibilities 
extended.  The  parent  demanded  in  many  instances  that  facilities  should  be 
provided  for  instruction  for  his  children  beyond  the  “ Three  R’s,”  and  that  the 
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clever  child  should  have  a clear  course  open  to  University  or  Technical 

The  Conservative  party  considered  the  Act  of  1870  as  in  many  respects 
imperfect.  But  to  the  policy  of  making  thorough  provision  for  the  education  of 
the  masses  they  gave  their  cordial  adhesion,  and  step  by  step  have  removed  the 
anomalies  and  hardships  incident  to  the  provisions  of  the  measure. 

Under  the  Act  of  1870,  Education  was  not  made  compulsory  ; and  there  was 
no  provision  for  the  payment  of  fees  when  the  parent  was  unable  to  meet  them  , 
the  employment  of  young  children  at  work  was  not  regulated  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  their  education  ; the  system  of  payment  by  individual  passes  was 
harassing,  inequitable,  and  injurious  to  higher  teaching,  no  power  was  conferred 
upon  School  Boards  to  found  technical  schools  ; and  the  burden  of  school  fees 
was  thrown  upon  many  struggling  parents  who  were  not  able  to  bear  it.  As  a 
consequence  various  Acts  were  passed.  Of  these  Acts  the  following  are  the 
chief 

THE  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  1876. 

Making  education  compulsory  throughout  England,  prohibiting  the  employ  a.d  1876. 
ment  of  young  children  in  such  a way  as  to  interfere  with  their  education, 
regulating  the  employment  of  older  children  in  certain  cases,  and  providing  foi 
the  payment  of  the  fees  for  the  children  of  poor  parents  not  being  paupers. 


THE  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  ACT,  1889 

Instruction  in  technical  subjects  is  placed  within  the  reach  of  scholars  by  a.d.  1889. 
enabling  local  authorities  to  establish  and  encourage  technical  schools,  or  central 
technical  classes,  or  to  employ  peripatetic  teachers.  This  Act  also  empowers 
School  Boards  (1)  to  institute  technical  schools  ; and  (2)  to  give  technical  mstruc- 
tion  as  a department  of  existing  schools,  .cod 

THE  EDUCATION  CODE,  8890  : THE  EDUCATION  CODE 

ACT,  !S0Oa 

The  system  of  payment  for  individual  passes  proved  harsh^  and  inequitable  A-D*  i89°* 
and  injurious  to  education.  It  was  abolished  by  the  Unionist  Government  by  the 
Code  of  1890,  and  the  relative  Act.  The  changes  are  of  the  most  sweeping 
character.  . , f , 

An  entirely  new  Code  was  introduced,  by  which  a fixed  grant  of  13s.  od.  per 
scholar  was  secured  to  each  efficient  school,  thus  ensuring  financial  stability. 

Payments  by  individual  passes  and  individual  merit  were  abolished,  and  the  evil 
effects  of  “ cramming  ” are  thereby  avoided.  Freedom  of  classification  was 
established  ; that  is,  the  teacher  may  advance  a child  of  exceptional  capacity,  and 

* keep  back  those  who  are  dull.  Instruction  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of 
different  districts  and  industries  was  provided  for.  Poor  schools  in  small  and 
scattered  villages  are  allowed  a special  grant  ot  ^10  over  and  above  the 
maximum  ordinary  limit  of  17s.  6d.  per  head,  and  in  addition  to  the  special 
grants  previously  made.  Useful  arts  were  encouraged,  such  as  drawing, 
elementary  science,  cookery,  and  laundry  work.  Manual  instruction  and  the 

* teaching  of  agriculture,  were  provided  for.  Physical  training  was  made  part  of 

I the  school  course.  The  efficiency  of  teachers  was  secured  by  raising  the  condi- 
tions for  certificates.  Day  training  colleges  for  teachers  in  large  towns  were 
established.  Continuation  schools  were  provided  for,  at  which  scholars  who 
have  passed  the  fifth  standard  may  utilise  their  evenings  profitably. 

I On  July  31st,  1893,  Mr.  Acland,  the  Gladstonian  Minister  of  Education, 

said  “ There  had  been  a steady  improvement  going  on  in  the  quality  of 
education  in  this  country,”  and  added  “ If  there  was  one  thing  which  had  tended 
more  than  another  to  bring  about  this  result  it  was  the  code  of  his  right  hon. 
friend  (Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke)  introduced  in  1890,  and  which  presented  enormous 
advantages  as  compared  with  the  code  which  preceded  it.” 

THE  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  1891. 

Free  education  was  brought  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  family  in  a.d.  1891. 
England  by  this  measure,  which  provided  a grant  of  10s.  per  head  of  average 
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attendance  in  all  schools  willing  to  accept  the  grant  upon  condition  that  fees  for 
children  over  3 and  under  15  years  of  age  are  abolished  where  the  average  fees 
do  not  exceed  10s.  per  head,  or  reduced  by  that  amount  where  the  average  fees 
are  in  excess  of  10s.  per  head. 

A.D.  1835-1892. 

ROYAL.  COMMISSIONS. 

Three  important  Royal  Commissions  to  inquire  into  educational  matters 

were  appointed  by  the  Unionist  Government— 

(1)  Elementary  EcS  u cat  a on.—  A Commission,  appointed  in  1886, 
presided  over  by  Lord  Cross,  made  an  exhaustive  examination  into  the 
operation  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870. 

(2)  Blind,  Dea-f,  and  Dumb.— This  Commission  was  appointed  in 
1887,  to  make  a systematic  investigation  into  the  various  methods  of  education 
for  those  unfortunate  classes. 

(3)  London  University.— Another  Commission,  appointed  in  1892, 
inquired  into  the  desirability  of  founding  a teaching  university  for  London. 

A.D.  1893. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  (BLIND  AND  DEAF 
CHILDREN)  ACT,  1893. 

This  Act  makes  the  elementary  education  of  blind  and  deaf  children  com- 
pulsory It  also  provides  that  arrangements  may  be  made  by  the  school  authority 
for  boarding  out  blind  or  deaf  children,  and  that  the  children  must  remain  at 
school  until  they  are  16  years  of  age. 

A.D.  X897. 

THE  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS  ACT.  1897. 

Provision  is  made  (1)  for  the  payment  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  of  a 
sum,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  5s.  per  scholar  for  the  whole  number  of 
scholars  in  Voluntary  Schools  as  an  aid  grant  to  such  schools  ; (2)  for  the 
abolition  of  the  17s.  6d.  limit  which  prevented  a school  from  getting  more  from 
the  Parliamentary  Grant,  though  a larger  grant  had  been  earned  than  17s.  6d. 
per  child  unless  the  income  of  the  school  from  all  sources  other  than  the 
Parliamentary  Grant  amounted  to  more  than  17s.  6d.  per  child  (this  provision 
applied  to  the  Board  and  Voluntary  schools)  (3)  for  the  exemption  from  local 
rates  of  any  land  or  buildings  used  exclusively  or  mainly  for  the  purposes  of 
schoolrooms,  offices  or  playgrounds  of  a Voluntary  school. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  1897. 

(The  Necessitous  Board  Schools  Act) 

In  certain  poor  districts  Board  schools  were  pressed  for  funds.  This  Act 
amended  Section  97  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870  (which  provides  that  where  a 
School  Board  requires  a rate  of  not  less  than  3d.  in  the  pound,  and  a 3d.  rate 
did  not  produce  £20  or  7s.  6d.  per  child  in  average  attendance,  then  in  addition 
to  the  annual  Parliamentary  Grant  the  School  Board  in  the  district  was  either 
entitled  to  a further  Parliamentary  Grant,  making  up  the  sum  of  £ 20  or  7s.  6d. 
per  child)  and  increases  the  7s.  6d.  grant  by  an  additional  qd.  for  every  com- 
plete penny  by  which  the  School  Board  rate  exceeds  the  rate  of  3d.  provided 
always  that  the  7s.  6d.  per  child  shall  not  be  increased  beyond  a maximum 
of  16s.  6d. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  CONFERENCE  ACT,  1897. 

This  Act  provides  that  a School  Board  may  out  of  the  school  fund  pay  the 
expenses  of  their  clerk  or  any  members  not  exceeding  three  attending  any  School 
Board  conference  on  questions  relating  to  the  work  of  Board  Schools. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  (SUPERANNUATION) 

AQT,  1898. 

This  Act  provides  for  the  granting  of  EdSto 

to  teachers  in  elementary  schools  that  have  been  cerunea  oy 

Department, 


A.D.  1658. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON  ACT,  1898. 

This  Act  appoints  a Commission  to  carry  out  a scheme  for  making  the 
University  of  London  a Teaching  University 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  ACT,  1899. 

The  Act  established  a Board  of  Education  with  a President  at  its  head. 
The  Boatd  soS  formed  to  take  the  place  of  the  Education  Department 
including  the  Department  of  Science  and  Arts.  Such  powers  of  the  Char  ty 
Commissioners  a£d  the  Board  ^Agriculture  as 

transferred  by  Order  in  Council  to  the  new  Board,  vvhich  may  ms 

ndependentl/or,  after  taking  the  advice  of  a “ consult» TcTZHent^he 
thirds  of  the  members  of  which  are  to  be  persons  qualified  to  rep.esent  tne 
views  of  Universities  and  other  bodies  interested  in  education  inspect  any 
school  supplying  secondary  education  and  desirmg  to  be  so  mspecte^^ 

Of  this  measure  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  August  9th,  1889,  said  it  repre 
sents  the  first  successful  attempt  ever  made  in  this  country  to  ^orP°rt^^ 
knit  together  in  one  harmonious  whole  the  disconnected  parts  that  go  to  make 
up  the  sum  total  of  English  education.” 


THE  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  (SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE) 

ACT,  1899. 


This  Act  raised  the  age  at  which  children  may  leave  school  in  England  and 
Wales  from  eleven  to  twelve  years,  but  it  provides  that  in  any  district  the  Local 
Authority  may  fix  thirteen  years  as  the  lowest  age  for  leaving  school  in  the  case 
of  children  to  be  employed  in  agriculture,  and  that  such  children  over  eleven 
and  under  thirteen  years  of  age  may  be  partially  exempted  from  attendance  if 
they  have  passed  the  requisite  standard. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  (DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC 
CHILDREN)  ACT,  1899. 

This  Act  provides  for  the  welfare  and  needs  of  children  who  by  reason  of 
mental  or  other  physical  defects,  are  not  capable  of  being  dealt  with  properly  in 
the  public  elementary  schools. 


REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS  ACT,  1899. 

Provides  that  when  a youthful  offender  is  ordered  to  be  sent  to  a reformatory 
school  he  shall  not  also  be  sent  to  prison. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  1900. 

This  Act  improved  various  details  of  departmental  administration.  It  also  a.d.  1900, 
introduced  beneficial  changes  in  regard  to  the  education  of  children  under  the 
Poor  Law  by  making  it  easier  for  them  to  be  brought  into  the  elementary  schools 
instead  of  the  workhouse  schools.  The  local  authorities  are  empowered  to 
extend  the  limit  of  the  operation  of  their  by-laws  from  13  years  to  14,  thus 


Changes  in  the 
Code. 


The  chaos  of 
to-day, 


Financial 

confusion. 


The  outcome. 
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effecting  a usefu  co-ordination  of  the  Education  Laws  with  the  various  Acts 
regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  industry. 

let  it  be  noted  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Education 
of  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act,  1893,  the  whole  of  this 
legislation  was  carried  through  by  Unionist  governments. 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Various  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Code  in  regard  to  the 
staffing  of  Elementary  Schools,  but  the  reforms,  though  valuable,  are  too  detailed 
and  technical  to  lend  themselves  to  explanation  here.  The  curriculum  of  Day 
Schools  was  widened  by  the  recognition  of  manual  instruction,  and  that  of 
Evening  Schools  by  the  recognition  of  commercial  arithmetic,  commercial 
geography,  and  commercial  history. 

THE  CONDITIONS  THAT  NECESSI- 
TATED A REVOLUTION. 

As  a result  of  this  legislation,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  passed  to  meet 
the  pressing  needs  of  the  time,  there  exist  at  the  present  momenc  the  following 
establishments  concerned  with  the  subject  of  national  education  » 

Voluntary  Schools, 

Board  Schools, 

Endowed  Schools, 

Technical  Institutes, 

Training  Colleges, 

Evening  Continuation  Schools, 

Higher  Grade  Elementary  Schools, 

Various  classes  without  a recognised  status, 
and  others  of  lesser  importance. 

The  finance  of  the  bodies  controlling  these  various  institutions  necessarily 
shows  a great  lack  of  uniformity,  and  results  in  an  unfortunate  waste  of  money. 
Support  is  derived  variously  from 
Government  Grants, 

Rates  levied  by  School  Boards, 

Rates  levied  by  County  and  Borough  Councils, 

The  Whisky-Money,  which  is  provided  by  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  1890,  of 
the  Unionist  Government, 

Scholarships, 

The  contributions  of  students, 

Voluntary  Contributions. 

Administration  and  finance  being  in  this  complex  and  ill-regulated  condition, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  organisation  of  public  education  in  this  country  is 
unsatisfactory.  The  position,  as  it  stands,  is  this  : — 

Elementary  Education  is  in  the  hands  of  School  Boards  whose  schools  are 
maintained  by  the  rates,  and  Boards  of  Voluntary  School  Managers,  whose 
schools  exist — in  many  cases  precariously — by  the  aid  of  private  benevolence, 
eked  out  by  Government  Grants.  We  have  here  two  bodies,  side  by  side, 
but  by  no  means  hand  in  hand,  dealing  with  the  same  subject. 

Such  Secondary  Education  as  exists  is  insufficient  and  in  no  rational 
connection  with  its  ground  work  Elementary  Education,  nor  its  superstructure, 
Technical  Education. 

The  final  stage,  Technical  Education,  is  mainly  provided  and  controlled  by 
County  and  Borough  Councils,  and  these  Councils  are  independent  alike  of 
School  Boards  and  the  Boards  of  Voluntary  School  Managers,  which  are 
responsible  for  Elementary  Education,  and  are,  under  the  existing  system, 
unable  to  satisfactorily  link  Technical  Education  with  such  meagre  proyision  for 
Secondary  Education  as  exists. 

There  has  grown  up 

An  unnecessary,  extravagant,  and  confusing  multiplication  of  authorities  ; 
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An  expensive  and  dangerous  rivalry  between  the  various  educational  bodies 

which  work  in  the  same  field  , i • l oKcpnrp  of  unified 

An  unmistakable  and  universal  disorganisation  which  the  absence  oi  uninea 

control  invariably  produces  ; r*thpr  nresents 

And  generally  a system  wHch  affords  no  help,  but  r““eF  prese 
hindrances  to  the  scholar  who  aspires  to  pass  through  al  Ills  |™d«  'ch k 
Such  a disastrous  system  must  be  grappled  with  boldly.  Tbe contributed 
legislation  of  the  last  thirty  years-unavoidable  perhaps— has i partly  conhibuteu 
to  produce  the  present  array  of  inequalities,  confusion,  grievances,  ineffiaency 
and  extravagance  which  now  hampers  the  course  of  education  n this  count  y. 
Any  further  tinkering  or  half-hearted  attempts  at  amelioration  will  3o  more  1 rarm 
than  good.  The  present  Bill  before  Parliament  takes  a firm  and  courageous  grp 
of  the  situation  recognises  the  imperative  needs  which  exist  and  deals 

a"ahUoTe  ItlagTas?undertPakingbut  thegratitudeofeveryparentwih 

children  to  be  educated,  and  especially  those  with  clevei  children  who  mean 
make  their  way  in  the  world,  will  go  out  to  a Government  whicn  assumes  such  a 
responsibility  and  such  a labour. 


THE  EDUCATION  BILL,  !9©2. 

SUMMARY  OF  ITS  PROVISIONS, 

The  Bill  deals  with  Elementary  and  Higher  Education  setting 
up  one  Authority  for  both,  throughout  England  and  Wales,  with 
the  exception  of  London. 

The  Mew  Authority* 

The  Local  Education  Authority  is  (with  certain  qualifications), 
in  a County— the  County  Council  ; 
in  a County  Borough— the  Town  Council. 

These  Councils  will  act  through  a Committee,  or  Committees, 
who.  will  be  responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  the  money  provided 
by  the  Councils. 

These  Committees  will  be  formed  according  to  a Scneme  framed 
by  the  Authority,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

This  Scheme  must  provide  that  at  least  a majority  of  the 
Committee  are  appointed  by  the  Council,  while  the  remainder  are 
appointed  on  the  nomination,  where  it  seems  desirable,  of  other 
bodies,  and  must  consist  of  men  and  women  of  experience  in 
education,  and  acquainted  with  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds 
of  schools  in  the  area  in  which  the  Council  acts. 

A Council  may  have  separate  Committees  for  different  educa- 
tional purposes,  if  desirable  ; and  neighbouring  Authorities  may 
combine  together  for  all  or  any  purposes. 

In  Wales,  unless  any  other  arrangement  is  desired,  the 
County  Governing  Bodies,  which  now  supervise  the  Secondary 
Schools  in  the  Principality,  will  be  the  Education  Committees 
under  this  Bill. 


Committees. 
Clauses  i and 
12. 


Clause  12  (i) 


Clause  12  (3). 


Clause  12  (3). 


Wales. 

Clause  12  (6). 
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Small 
Boroughs 
and  Urban 
Districts. 
Clauses  i,  3, 
and  15  (b). 


Finance. 
Clauses  13  (2) 
and  8 (3). 

Clauses  6 and 

13  (1)  (ft),  (c), 
(a). 


Duties. 
Clauses  6 
and  11. 


Board 
Schools. 
Clauses  6 
and  7. 


Voluntary 

Schools. 


It  is  further  provided  that  every  Borough  with  a population  of 
over  10,000,  and  every  Urban  District  with  a population  over  20,000, 
will,  unless  it  prefers  to  be  merged  in  the  County  area,  be  the 
Local  Education  Authority  in  respect  of  all  Elementary  Education, 
and  in  this  respect  exempt  from  County  control  ; while  in  regard 
to  Higher  Education,  these  Boroughs  and  Urban  Districts  will 
retain  their  existing  powers,  subject,  however,  as  hitherto,  to  the 
concurrent  exercise  within  their  areas  of  the  powers  of  the  County  1 
Authority. 

Powers  of  the  New  Authority—  (a)  Elementary 

education. 

* 

The  Local  Authorities  for  Elementary  Education,  as  above 
described,  will  draw  all  Grants  paid  by  Government  in  respect  of 
all  Elementary  Schools  in  their  areas  ; they  will  also  receive  all 
fees  and  the  other  income  of  the  various  Schools.  So  far  as 
these  Grants  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure,  the 
Authorities  will  levy  the  requisite  rates  on  their  areas  for 
all  purposes  of  Elementary  Education,  just  as  the  School 
Board  have  hitherto  done  in  respect  of  their  duties  as  School 
Boards.  This  rate  will  be  the  County,  or  Borough,  or  District 
rate  as  the  case  may  be,  but  capital  expenditure  in  counties 
will  be  charged  upon  the  special  area  in  respect  of  which  the 
expenditure  is  incurred. 

The  new  Authorities  will  be  vested  with  the  powers  of  School 
Attendance  Committees  for  their  areas,  and  will  also  be  vested 
with  all  other  powers,  rights,  and  duties  of  School  Boards.  The 
Board  of  Education  is  bound  to  enforce  the  due  fulfilment  of  these 
duties. 

They  will  take  over  all  the  Board  Schools  in  their  areas,  and 
will  be  responsible,  as  the  School  Boards  have  been,  for  building 
such  new  schools  as  may  be  necessary  when  not  provided  by 
voluntary  agency.  They  will  appoint  Managers  for  every  Board 
School  which  they  may  take  over,  and  for  all  the  Schools  which 
they  may  hereafter  provide. 

Further,  the  new  Authorities  will  take  over  the  responsibility 
for  maintaining  in  an  efficient  condition  all  necessary  Voluntary 
Schools  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Authorities — 

(a)  Have  absolute  control  over  all  the  Secular  Education  in  all 

the  Schools  : they  can  inspect  the  Schools,  and  give 
such  directions  as  they  think  fit  as  to  the  general  work 
of  the  Schools. 

(b)  Can  appoint  additional  Managers  to  each  Voluntary  School 

up  to  one-third  of  the  whole  number. 
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(c)  Approve  the  educational  fitness,  sanction  the  appointment, 
W Approve  ^ the  d.5m.ssai  ^ educatl  ! grounds  0f  all 

teachers  whom  the  Managers  may  employ.  . _ the 

(d)  Pay  the  ordinary  annual  expenses  of  conducting  th 

Schools. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Managers— 


(a)  Provide  the  buildings. 


(b)  Keep  them  in  proper  repair. 

(c)  Make  such  alterations  and  improvements  as  the  Authorities 

think  necessary  to  render  the  school  accommodation 
thoroughly  efficient. 


Id)  Comply  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  Authorities 
regarding  the  secular  education  to  be  given  in  the 
schools. 


In  cases  of  dispute  between  Managers  and  the  Authority,  there  c|aPge  8 ^ 
is  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education,  whose  decision  ishnal. 


New  Schools  may  be  provided,  as  need  arises,  either  by 
voluntary  effort  or  by  the  Local  Authority  ; in  either  case  there  is 
a right  of  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education,  who  are  to  decide 
whether  the  School  proposed  to  be  built  is  really  necessary.  In 
deciding  this  point,  and  also  the  question  of  rival  claims  to 
School,  the  Board  of  Education  must  (in  the  words  of  the  Bill) 
have  regard  : — 


New  Schools. 
Clauses  9 & io 


(а)  to  the  interests  of  secular  instruction  ; 

(б)  to  the  wishes  of  parents  as  to  the  education  of  their 

children ; and 

(c)  to  the  economy  of  the  rates. 

Any  question  raised  as  to  whether  an  existing  School  is 
necessary  or  not  will  be  decided  on  the  same  grounds;  but  no 
such  question  will  be  raised  in  the  case  of  any  school  so  long  as  at 
least  thirty  scholars  attend  it. 

In  all  schools,  both  the  Voluntary  Schools  and  schools  pro-  C°n*fience 
vided  already  by  School  Boards,  or  hereafter  by  the  Authorities,  clauses  6 & g 
the  Conscience  Clause  is  maintained,  under  which  every  scholar 
who  attends  is  freed  from  any  religious  restrictions.  In  the 
Voluntary  Schools  the  religious  instruction  given  to  such  scholars 
as  attend  for  the  purpose  will  be  that  provided  in  the  trust  deeds 
of  the  schools,  while  the  religious  instruction  in  the  Board 
Schools,  and  in  the  schools  hereafter  provided  by  the  Authority, 


Will  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Cowper-Temple  Clause  under  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  i.e.,  will 
not  be  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomination. 


Finance. 
Clause  2. 


Clause  3. 


Duties. 
Clause  18  (1), 

(2). 


Rates. 

Clauses  12  (3) 
and  13  (1)  (a) 
and  18  (5). 


Conscience 
Clause. 
Clause  4. 


Audit. 

Clause  13  (3). 


Transfer  of 
Officers, Com- 
pensation,&c. 
Clauses  15  (a), 

17,  19. 


(b)  HSg-her  education. 

1 he  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  continue  to  receive  what 
is  known  as  the  <l  whisky  money  ” from  the  local  taxation  account 
of  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and,  where  this  does  not  suffice,  they 
may  raise  a rate  of  not  more  than  2 d.  (instead  of  id.  as  hitherto), 
and  if  occasion  requires,  such  higher  rate  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
County  Council  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

The  Councils  of  the  smaller  Boroughs  and  larger  Urban  Districts 
above  referred  to  may,  as  hitherto,  rate  themselves,  if  they  desire, 
to  the  extent  of  id.  for  the  purposes  of  Higher  Education,  irrespec- 
tive of  any  action  by  the  County. 

All  these  Authorities  will  be  responsible  for  every  form  of 
Technical  Education  as  heretofore,  and  also  for  Secondary  Schools 
and  other  types  of  Higher  Education  : for  instance — Evening 
Schools  ; Higher  Grade  Schools  ; Pupil  Teachers’  Centres  ; the 
Training  of  Teachers,  &c. 

In  their  Higher  Education  work,  when  rates  are  necessary,  the 
County  Council  will  use  the  County  Rate,  but  may  charge  any 
expenses  incurred  specially  for  the  benefit  of  a particular  area  on 
that  area.  Arrangements  may  also  be  made  by  which  an  authority 
can  provide  for  the  education  of  any  of  its  students  at  places 
outside  its  area  by  making  pecuniary  arrangements  with  other 
Authorities,  or  by  establishing  Scholarships,  or  in  other  ways. 

In  all  Schools  aided  or  provided  by  these  Authorities  the 
Conscience  Clause  is  maintained  as  at  present — i.e.,  no  scholar  is 
required,  as  a condition  of  admission,  to  submit  to  any  religious 
restrictions. 


Miscellaneous, 

All  expenditure  of  Authorities,  whether  for  Higher  or  for 
Elementary  Education,  will  be  subject  to  Government  Audit. 

The  Bill  makes  the  usual  provision  for  the  transfer  of  officers  to 
the  new  Authorities,  and  for  compensation  to  such  officers  when 
necessary.  Arrangements  are  made  for  dealing  with  over-lapping 
areas,  on  the  transfer  of  School  Board  Powers,  and  also  for 
enabling  the  new  Authorities  to  delegate  to  District,  or  other, 
Councils  any  powers  of  management  or  control  of  various  Schools 
that  may  appear  desirable. 


*4 
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The  Bill  comes  into  operation  on  the  26th  March,  1903,  except 
in  any  areas  where  a later  date  is  desired.  Clause  20  (2). 

The  Schedules  provide  for  such  repeals  and  modifications  of  Schedules, 
the  various  Acts  dealing  with  Technical  Instruction  and  Elementary 
Education  as  are  necessary  for  adapting  the  machinery  of  existing 
Authorities,  both  Technical  and  Elementary,  to  the  new  Authorities 
* created  by  the  Bill 


ADVANTAGES  SECURED  UNDER  THE  BILL* 

The  Bill,  then  is  designed  to  secure  at  last  for  the  educational 
system  of  the  country  what  it  has  never  possessed  yet,  namely, 
efficiency,  stability,  and  unity  through  all  its  grades.  To  achieve 
these  ends  the  Bill 

1.  Establishes  one  authority  in  lieu  of  several,  this  removing 
discord,  rivalry,  jealousy,  overlapping,  and  a dozen  other 
evils. 

2.  Provides,  as  regards  Elementary  Education 


(a)  That  an  adequate  secular  course  is  supplied  in  Volun- 
tary Schools, 

(, b ) That  Board  Schools  are  maintained  in  full  vigour. 

3.  Gives  power  for  the  provision  and  supervision  of  Higher 
Education  by  the  same  Body  which  controls  Elementary 
Education,  and  ensures  a close  connection  therewith. 


1.  One  Authority  is  to  be  established*. 

The  value  of  the  “One  Authority”  in  place  of  a number  of 
mutually  independent  public  and  private  bodies  needs  no  demon- 
stration. The  disastrous  results,  the  existing  want  of  consolidation 
are  apparent  everywhere  to-day.  But  some  of  the  advantages  which 
yrill  accrue  from  the  new  order  of  things  may  be  set  out 

Decentralisation  from  London  is,  to  a great  extent,  secured. 

That  local  authority  is  charged  with  the  maintenance  and 
supervision,  and  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency,  of  each 
school  within  its  jurisdiction. 

A rate  for  Education  will  be  levied  by  the  body,  namely,  the 
Local  Education  Authority,  which  is  best  able  to  gauge  the 
weight  of  the  rating  burden  any  particular  district  can  bear. 
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School  Board  election  charges,  and  the  cost  of  administering 
small  areas,  both  sources  of  needless  expenditure,  will  be 
abolished. 

The  pupil  will  no  longer  be  hampered  by  the  present  chaotic 
system,  which  is  encumbered  by  a multiplication  of 
authorities,  and  is  increasingly  expensive  without  adequate 
return. 

The  educational  career  of  each  child  will  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  one  authority,  especially  established  to  help  in 
every  way  the  clever  deserving  child. 

Interference  from  Whitehall  with  individual  Schools  will  be 
abolished.  It  will  be  the  Council,  cognisant  of  local 
requirements  and  responsible  for  local  expenditure,  to  whom 
reference  must  be  made. 

2.  (a)  An  adequate  secular  course  is  to  be 
supplied  in  Voluntary  Schools. 

Owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  the  facilities  these  schools 
afford,  without  any  corresponding  increase  in  monetary  support, 
with  the  competition  of  Board  Schools  and  from  other  causes,  it 
is  no  secret  that  these  schools  are  in  many  cases  seriously 
handicapped.  They  have  done,  and  are  doing,  a magnificent  and 
indispensable  national  work.  At  one  time  it  was  entirely 
owing:  to  their  existence  that  the  poor  man’s 
child  obtained  any  education  at  all.  Even  now, 
they  are  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  majority  of  the 
children  of  this  country. 

Statistics  relating  to  Voluntary  Schools. 

In  1870  there  were  8,281  Voluntary  Schools,  with  accommoda- 
tion for  1,878,584  scholars,  to-day  there  are  14,319  Voluntary 
Schools  with  accommodation  for  3,729,261  scholars.  There  are  at 
the  present  time  5,797  Board  Schools  with  accommodation  for 
2,881,155  scholars. 

In  1901  there  were  3,054,709  scholars  on  the  registers  of 
Voluntary  Schools,  as  against  1,693,059  in  1870.  Board  Schools  had 
2,703,434  scholars  on  their  registers  in  1901. 

The  additional  accommodation  provided  by  Voluntary  Schools 
since  1870  amounts  to  1,850,6 77  seats. 

It  is  estimated  that  since  1870  ^11,000,000  has  been  raised  by 
voluntary  subscriptions  for  the  erection,  enlargement  or  improve- 
ment of  Voluntary  Schools, 


The  cost  of  maintenance  was  in  1901  £2  6s.  8Jd.  in  Voluntary 
Schools,  and  £ 3 os.  2d.  per  head  in  Board  Schools. 

(See  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Cd.  1275.) 

Such  work  as  this  cannot  be  ignored,  nor  must  the  efforts  of 
Voluntaryists  go  longer  unassisted.  The  increasing  poverty  from 
which  Voluntaryism  suffers,  which  damages  its  usefulness  and 
almost  threatens  its  extinction,  must  be  averted  To  allow  the 
Voluntary  Schools  to  die  out  would  necessitate  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  substitutes  at  the  prohibitive  cost  of  nearly 
£30,000,000.  To  give  them  further  aid  from  Government  grants 
will  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  ; since  what  is  requisite 
is  to  put  both  the  Board  and  Voluntary  Schools  under  the 
same  financial  system,  in  order  to  prevent  the  needless  waste 
of  money  and  energy  that  is  always  involved  in  unnecessary 
competition  between  rival  sets  of  schools.  To  turn  them  into 
secular  institutions,  having  regard  to  the  great  number  o£ 
supporters  in  the  country,  and  the  particular  work  they  are  raffed 
on  to  perform,  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  Government, 
whatever  its  political  complexion. 

These  Schools  have  at  all  times,  and  by  the  framers  of  every 
Education  Act,  been  recognised  as  an  integral  and  very  important 
part  of  the  National  Educational  machinery.  And  the  need  and  the 
call  for  them  exists  just  as  strongly  to-day  as  it  has  always  done. 


Some  interesting  Figures. 

From  18^0  up  to  the  end  of  1901,  that  is  for  a period  covering 
years,  grants  were  made  from  Imperial  taxation  to  the  Voluntary 
Schools  (Church  of  England,  British,  Wesleyan,  and  Roman 
Catholic  Schools)  amounting  to  ^85,664,846.  From  rByo  to  1901, 
only  32  years,  grants  from  Imperial  taxation  to  School  Boards 
amounted  to  ^,633,7^  {Cd.  1139  of  1902).  The  Voluntary 
Schools  during  the  whole  of  their  existence  have  not 
cost  the  ratepayers  a single  penny,  but  m 30  years 
the  Board  Schools  have  drawn  from  the  pockets  of  the  rate- 
payers the  vast  sum  of  £75,^7  (over  seventy  five  and 
a quarter  miHion  pounds).  These  figures  refer  to 
England  and  Wales  only. 


[b)  The  Board  Schools  are  to  be  maintained 
in  full  vigour. 

Among  those  who  have  not  studied  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment a great  deal  of  misconception  has  arisen  as  to  the  future  ot 
the  Board  Schools,  and  this  misconception  has  been  carefully 
fostered  by  the  opponents  of  the  Bill.  Let  us,  then,  have  the 
truth  : — 
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m.  a.  ), 

Balfour,  M. 


The  Bill  does  hot  seek  to  decfesise  the  Usefulness  tot  or  to 

destroy  one  single  Board  School. 


. Tiie  Thll  Will  not  withdraw  a penny  or  take  &W^V  a 
SBngie  advantage  from  the  Board  Schools  at 

present  enjoyed  by  them,  but  will  develop  their  usefulness  by 
connecting  up  the  links  of  the  complete  educational  course  from 
Elementary  to  Technical  Education. 

It  provides  for  the  erection  of  new  Board— that  is*  undenomi-, 
national  Schools  in  the  districts  where  the  need  is  proved  to 
exist.  ^ 


The  New  Authority  and  higher  education. 

The  Bill  empowers  the  Education  Authority  to  provide  and 
supervise  Higher  Education,  thus  bringing  it  under  the  control  of 
one  Body  and  into  close  connection  with  the  Elementary  Education 
on  which  it  must  be  based  to  be  of  real  value. 

MR,  ARTHUR  BALPOUR,  MLp.,  OH  THE  BILL, 

Balfour,6 M.pUf?n°L^rodudng  the  BUl^saicfo-- ^°2'  Righ‘  H°"'  A™ 

The  object  of  the  Act  of  1870* 

Before  1870,  there  was  indeed  a system  of  education,  but  it  wag  entirely 
Gtve  "myenV  Lt^CKer;  Jhere  Wa§  SOme  Government  inspLhon  and  some 

sense  bUu  l!161"6  was  ”othing  in  existence  which  could  in  any 

Legislature  in  aS  natl.onal  system  of  primary  education,  The 

greSat  in  mainitfae  underto,ok.a  gjgantic  task,  but  it  was  a task  which,  however 
las  he  S S y>!  S‘?le  m character.  The  task  they  undertook 

«ao  an  t -of  providing  schools.  They  aimed  at  supplying  a 

toap,  an  omisuon  from  which  the  existing  system  suffered.  They  desired  to 

a^Ideau^te  Veirt.m<?1fd  “ ‘Sis  c?-un(ry  a schoo>  where  he  might  hope  to  obtain 
oL  fo?™  nIH  y,edUCah0n-  But  they  did  not  desire  to  substitute  a new 

fts  nlare  Thd«v  ’r°r  to  Sw*!ip  away  what  existed  and  Put  something  new  in 
its  place  Their  policy  was  the  very  different  one  of  filling  up  the  vacuum1 

which  ndrateeffortTad  fd-!e?  TptyV  ?nd  doing  by  local  and  State  effort  that 
tta  oWert  thl?  s u' 'f  |de<f“ately  effect.  It  was  for  that  object,  and 

Sn  eb  l ’ that.  5ch°o1  Boards  were  called  into  existence.  The  Act  of 
were  i?S  S -y  earned  out  this  great,  if  in  some  respects  limited  object.  Schools' 

forth  had  within  if7r2  hi"0'  m Enf la,nd'  and  every  child  in  England  thence- 
rorth  had  within  its  reach  the  means  of  elementary  education. 

Unforeseen  results. 

un*°Tseen  consequences  arose  out  of  the  arrangement,  and  thred' 
thA  blGf  omisslons  made  themselves  felt  as  time  went  on.  The  first  of 
vnlnnt^r«nl0reiSeen  C??SeqUG1?Ces  was  the  embarrassment  into  whch  the 

of  the  rate-aided  Board  schools. 
iUabv  fnndLSllikmOWn  ^afvMr*  I;orster  and  the  Government  of  that  day 
cornemnwi  Ih  td  probable  cost  of  elementary  education.  Mr.  Forster 
contempJated  that  a threepenny  rate  would  do  all  that  had  to  be  done  : and  this 

Zveated ZnZth!  estl^ate  embodied  in  an  incidental  observation.  It  was 
we  S knl ^n??C?by  Mr‘  F°rSt^r  in  the  1870  debates.  The  estimate,  as 
we  all  know,  was  entirely  erroneous.  But  one  result  of  that  error  was  that  there 
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was  a wholly  unexpected  expenditure  by  School  Boards  on  board  schools,  and 
that  the  voluntary  schools  were  subjected  to  a competition  which,  however  good 
for  education,  was  certainly  neither  anticipated  nor  desired  by  the  framers  of  the 
Act  of  1870.  The  second  result  was  that  a strain,  or  at  all  events  a burden,  was 
put  upon  local  finances  in  School  Board  areas,  through  the  action  of  a body 
responsible  indeed  to  the  community  so  far  as  regards  education,  but  having  no 
responsibility  for  the  general  expenditure,  which  was,  of  course,  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  authority.  These  were  the  two  unexpected  consequences. 

Three  omissions  of  the  Act  of  1870. 

Let  me  just  enumerate  hurriedly  the  three  important  omissions  to  which  I 
have  referred.  In  the  first  place,  the  Act  of  1870  provided  no  organisation  for 
voluntary  schools.  Board  schools  in  School  Board  districts  were  organised  under 
the  School  Boards.  But  voluntary  schools,  whether  in  School  Board  districts  or  in 
other  parts  ot  the  country,  were  isolated  and  unconnected.  Something  has  been 
done  by  the  Act  of  1897  to  remedy  that.  The  Associations  of  Voluntary  Schools, 
which  grew  out  of  that  Act,  have  been  of  much  service  in  this  connection  ; but 
even  now  organisation  necessarily  remains  imperfect.  The  second  omission  was 
one  with  which  I shall  have  to  deal  more  fully  a little  later  on— that  there  was 
not  sufficient  provision  for  the  education  of  the  great  staff  of  teachers  required 
for  our  elementary  schools.  And  the  third  omission  was  that  our  primary  system 
was  put  in  no  kind  of  rational  or  organic  connection  with  our  system  of 
secondary  education,  and,  through  the  system  of  secondary  education,  with  the 
University  education  which  crowns  the  whole  educational  edifice. 

The  history  of  higher  education. 

Now,  may  I ask  the  House  to  accompany  me  with  equal  or  even  greater 
rapidity  over  the  history  of  higher  education — education  other  than  elementary  ? 
We  have  really  only  to  consider,  as  far  as  the  activity  of  Parliament  is  concerned, 
two  measures  in  connection  with  education  above  the  elementary  standards.  One 
was  the  reform  of  the  endowed  schools.  It  was  a great  work.  It  substituted 
good  schemes  for  bad  schemes,  efficient  schools  for  inefficient  schools,  over  a 
great  part  of  the  country  ; but  it  did  nothing  either  to  supplement  the  deficiency 
in  secondary  education,  which  everybody  admits,  or  to  see  that  such  provision  for 
it  as  existed  was  distributed  to  the  best  advantage.  The  other  intervention  by 
Parliament  was  on  the  whole,  I am  inclined  to  think,  even  more  important  and 
more  fruitful.  The  Act  of  1889,  which  gave  to  County  Councils  and  Town 
Council  and  Town  Councils  certain  duties  in  connection  with  higher  education, 
especially  of  a technical  character,  was  the  first  great  step  taken  in  the  direction 
of  municipalising  education. 

The  defects  to  toe  remedied. 

The  work  they  have  done  is  valuable,  and  I shall  have  to  say  some- 
thing about  it  directly  ; but,  again,  I have  to  point  out  there  were  and  there 
are  omissions  and  defects  in  the  scheme  I have  described  which  it  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  Parliament  to  remedy.  One  of  these  is,  as  I have  said,  the 
insufficiency  of  the  supply  of  secondary  education.  Another  is  that  by  the  very 
fact  that  you  have  given  to  County  Councils  and  Borough  Councils  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  intervene  in  respect  of  technical  instruction,  but  of  technical 
instruction  alone,  the  normal  and  healthy  growth  of  a true  scheme  of  secondary 
education  has  been  inevitably  warped.  Higher  technical  instruction  can  only 
do  its  work— that  is  the  belief  and  experience  of  every  nation  in  Europe— it  can 
only  do  its  work  well  when  that  work  is  based  on  a sound  general  secondary 
education.  The  very  fact  that  you  have  given  your  authority  ample  power  to 
assist  technical  education,  but  only  imperfect  powers  to  a certain  extent  of 
preventing  and  warping  the  natural  growth  of  a sound  secondary  system. 

The  existing  competition  between  authorities. 

Well  the  net  result  is  as  follows  : — We  find  dealing  with  education, 
secondary  and  primary,  two  elective  authorities — the  County  Councils  and  the 
.Borough  Councils  on  the  099  side,  and  in  certain  gases  the  School  Boards  on 
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the  other.  They  are,  and  must  be,  to  a certain  extent,  in  rivalry.  Not  in 
hostility  necessarily,  not  in  hostility  usually  ; but  still,  with  a long  undefined 
frontier  between  the  two,  which  must  inevitably  produce  much  confusion  and 
some  collision.  Around  these  two  rival  authorities,  but  in  no  connection  with 
them,  are  scattered  independent  endowed  schools  and  independent  voluntary 
schools,  neither  of  them  organised,  neither  brought  into  connection  with  the 
iprimary  authority  or  the  secondary  authority,  any  more  than  they  are  brought 
nto  connection  with  each  other.  Well,  that  is,  I believe,  a summary  of  the  present 
state  of  things  ; but  there  are  certain  aspects  of  it  so  important  that  I hope  the 
House  will  allow  me  to  describe  them  a little  more  fully. 

And  consequent  difficulties  in  local  finance. 

To  begin  with  one  of  the  evils  I have  briefly  alluded  to.  We  now  have,  as 
I have  said,  two  elective  authorities  having  dealings  with  the  rates,  one  of  which 
has  the  power  of  drawing  unlimitedly  on  the  rates  for  educational  purposes 
without  rendering  any  account  to  the  other,  which  is,  nevertheless,  responsible 
for  the  general  working  of  the  local  finances.  I cannot  believe  that  is  a sound 
system  of  local  government.  It  is  not  a system  we  should  tolerate  in  any  other 
administrative  branch  of  business.  It  will  be  said  that  education  is  so  important 
a subject,  of  such  vital  necessity  for  the  well-being  of  the  nation,  that  the  authority 
entrusted  with  the  duty  ought  not  to  be  limited  in  the  means  placed  at  his 
disposal.  Yes,  but  is  there  not  even  a more  important,  even  a greater  national 
need  than  education,  and  that  is  national  defence  ? What  on  earth  should  we 
think  of  a system  which  gave  to  the  experts  of  the  Navy  and  Army,  for  purposes 
of  national  defence,  unlimited  power  of  drawing  cheques  on  the  National 
Exchequer  ? We  groan  under  the  magnitude  of  the  cost  of  the  great  spending 
departments  ; but  what  those  groans  would  be  if  they  possessed  the  financial 
powers  of  a School  Board  the  imagination  fails  to  picture.  I do  not  believe 
that  this  system  of  ad  hoc  authority  with  unlimited  rating  is  one  which  reallyihas 
any  important  experimental  endorsement  behind  it  at  all, 

An  inadequate  system  of  Secondary  education. 

The  second  of  the  evils,  already  referred  to,  on  which  I wish  to  say  a further 
word,  relates  to  the  imperfect  co-ordination  of  educational  effort  above  the 
limiting  line  of  elementary  education.  I am  not  one  of  those  who  throw 
blame  on  School  Boards  because  they  have,  in  many  cases,  trespassed  on  the 
territories  of  secondary  education.  It  has  turned  out,  no  doubt,  that  they  were 
guilty  of  illegality  ; but  there  was  a great  vacuum  to  fill,  a great  omission  to 
make  up  ; and  it  was  most  natural  that  keen  educationists,  seeing  a great 
unoccupied  territory,  should — however  ill-equipped  for  the  enterprise — do  what 
they  could  to  settle  it.  Therefore,  I throw  no  blame  on  the  efforts  of  School 
Boards  ; but  frankly,  I must  add  that,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  these  authorities  for  primary  education  have  exagge- 
rated their  capacity  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  secondary  education.  Many 
of  them  seem  to  suppose  that  by  merely  putting  at  the  top  of  an  elementary 
school  a certain  number  of  classes  dealing  with  subjects  higher  than  elementary, 
a system  of  secondary  education  was  thereby  immediately  established.  But  this 
is  a profound  mistake.  Such  classes  may  have  done,  within  narrow  limits,  work 
useful  and  even  necessary  ; but  if  we  are  considering  the  whole  system  of 
secondary  education,  to  which  the  youth  of  the  country  come  from  elementary 
schools,  and  from  which,  if  their  abilities  and  circumstances  warrant  it,  they  go 
to  technical  institutes  or  the  University — if  that  is  the  scheme  we  have  to  create, 
no  mere  addition  of  higher  classes  at  the  top  of  elementary  schools  will  carry  out 
the  objects  we  have  in  view.  They  can  only  be  carried  out  by  secondary  schools, 
properly  so  called,  to  which  children  go  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  and 
where  they  may  spend  three  or  four  years  in  preparation  for  the  work  of  life  or 
for  higher  grades  of  education.  Therefore,  when  we  hear  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  money  the  London  County  Council  has  spent  upon  secondary  education, 
nevertheless  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  true  secondary  schools  in  London, 
instead  of  increasing,  has  diminished,  and  they  have  been  really  robbed  by  the 
higher  grade  schools  of  the  London  School  Board.  I am  not  attacking  the  School 
Board.  I am  only  showing  that,  in  attempting  a task  it  is  not  qualified  to 
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perform,  it  is  not  serving  the  cause  of  education,  and  that  it  is  a pity  to  induce 
scholars  to  stay  at  the  higher  grade  primary  schools  under  the  mistaken 
impression  that  they  are  going  through  a training  properly  to  be  described  as 
secondary  education.  . . . 

The  Voluntary  Schoafls  and  our  educational  system. 

After  all  these  great  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  voluntary  subscriber,  and 
after  all  the  aid  given  from  the  National  Exchequer,  the  voluntary  schools 
are  in  many  cases  not  adequately  equipped  and  are  not  as  well  fitted  as  they 
should  be  to  carry  out  the  great  part  which  they  are  inevitably  destined  to  play 
in  our  system  of  national  education.  I say  inevitably  destined  to  play,  because 
the  idea  of  the  voluntary  schools  being  swept  away  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or 
by  any  other  method  is  absurd.  The  mere  magnitude  of  the  forces  with  which 
you  have  got  to  deal  renders  it  impossible.  The  mere  magnitude  of  the  gap 
which  would  be  created  in  the  system  of  national  education  renders  it  impossible. 

The  reforms  which  must  toe  made. 

From  this  long  preface,  then,  I draw  the  following  conclusions.  Our 
reform,  if  it  is  to  be  adequate,  must,  in  the  first  place,  establish  one  authorrity  of 
education — technical,  secondary,  primary — possessed  of  powers  which  may 
enable  it  to  provide  for  the  adequate  training  of  teachers,  and  for  the  welding 
higher  technical  and  higher  secondary  education  on  to  the  University  system. 

In  the  second  place,  I conclude  that  this  one  authority  for  education,  being,  as  it 
is,  responsible  for  a heavy  cost  to  the  ratepayers,  should  be  the  rating  authority 
of  the  district.  In  the  third  place,  I lay  down  that  the  voluntary  schools  must  be 
placed  in  a position  in  which  they  can  worthily  play  their  necessary  and 
inevitable  part  in  the  scheme  of  national  education.  These  are  debatable 
propositions.  I add  to  them  two  others  which,  as  I conceive,  are  not  debatable— 
namely,  that,  as  far  as  we  can,  our  system  should  be  one  which  will  not 
encourage  for  the  future  the  perpetual  introduction  of  denominational  squabbles 
into  our  local  and  municipal  life  ; and  that  the  education  authority  should  have 
at  its  disposal  all  the  educational  skill  which  the  district  over  which  it  presides 
can  supply.” — Authorised  Debates , col. 

iVIr.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P.,  ON  THE  BILL  THE 
UNIONIST  POSITION. 

At  a conference  of  leading  Liberal  Unionists  (to  which  1 15  persons  were  Mr>  j chamber- 
convened,  and  105  attended)  held,  at  Birmingham  on  the  9th  October,  1902.,  lain,  M.P. 
the  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  said: — 

The  Government  has  for  a second  time  introduced  a Bill  which 
deals,  amongst  many  other  important  branches  of  the  subject,  with 
primary  education.  I may  say  at  once,  and  in  order  that  we  may  have 
a clearer  idea  of  the  issues  to  be  discussed,  that  the  Government 
will  not  withdraw  this  Bill.  No  Government  in  the  world  could  intro- 
duce a Bill  of  this  importance  and  magnitude  twice  into  the  House  of 
Commons  and  withdraw  it  for  a second  time  without  suffering  so  much  in  its 
credit  and  influence  that  it  would  no  longer  be  worthy  to  represent  the  nation 
at  home  or  in  the  face  of  foreign  countries,  and,  therefore,  if  this  Bill  should 
be  defeated — which  I admit  I don’t  think  is  possible— but  if  it  should  be 
defeated,  it  will  mean  the  resignation  of  the  Government.  Then  the  question 
remains,  are  we  to  carry  the  Bill  exactly  as  it  stands  at  the  present  moment, 
or  are  we  to  agree  upon  amendments  which  may  in  our  judgment  improve 
the  Bill  and  make  it  worthier  of  general  acceptance  ? Now,  in  order  that, 
if  possible,  there  may  be  no  misrepresentation  and  no  misapprehension,  I 
would  venture  to  say  one  word  as  to  my  personal  position.  I took  my  part 
in  the  discussion  upon  this  Bill  before  it  was  introduced,  and  I am  equally 
responsible  with  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  for  the  Bill  as  it  was  originally 
produced  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  course,  I am  obliged  to  admit  that 
with  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the  great  department  which  I have  the 
honour  to  administer,  with  the  daily  and  hourly  strain  of  the  business  of 
every  corner  of  the  British  Empire,  I have  been  unable  to  follow  as  closely 
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as  I should  have  wished  the  controversy  which  has  since  arisen.  I have  been 
engaged  in  my  own  room  at  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  important 
questions  which  come  to  me  for  settlement  from  every  part  of  the  Empire,  at 
the  time  when  the  discussion  upon  this  Bill  has  been  raging  in  the  House  itself. 

I have  often  regretted  that  owing  to  this  fact  I have  been  unable  to  sit  by  Mr. 

Balfour’s  side,  and  to  give  him  such  help  as  I might  be  able  to  afford. 

To-night  I don’t  think  it  would  be  useful  to  enter  upon  any  formal  defence  of 
the  Bill  which  we  introduced.  Some  months  ago  I met  the  whole  of  our 
Party,  as  far  as  that  was  possible,  in  the  great  assembly  in  the  Town  Hall, 
and  I went  at  some  length  and  in  some  detail  into  this  matter.  I then  told 
you  what  were  the  reasons,  the  necessities  as  it  seemed  to  me,  which  made 
it  incumbent  upon  the  Government  to  introduce  a measure  dealing  both  with 
higher  and  with  primary  education.  I explained  to  you  frankly  what  were 
the  objects  and  intentions  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  this  Bill,  and  I 
explained  to  you  the  reasons  why  I,  as  an  old  member  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation League,  was  able  to  welcome  this  measure  as  being,  at  all  events,  an 
advance  in  our  direction,  and  as  the  only  solution,  so  far,  of  course,  as  its 
main  lines  were  concerned,  of  the  problem  as  its  stands  at  present.  Of 
course  I told  you  also  that  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other  case,  a Bill,  a great 
Bill  introduced  by  the  Government,  is  introduced  subject  to  discussion  in  the 
country  and  in  the  House,  subject  to  such  amendments  as  may  commend 
themselves  to  the  majority  of  the  people,  and,  above  all,  to  the  majority  of 
the  Party  which  the  Government  represents.  Certainly,  it  would  be  ridi- 
culous for  any  member  of  a Government  to  introduce  a Bill  and  say  that 
you,  that  a Party,  that  the  country  shall  take  the  Bill,  line  by  line,  and 
word  by  word,  take  it  as  it  stands,  all  or  none.  No  such  suicidal  and 
absurd  notion  has  ever  entered,  I imagine,  into  the  mind  of  any  responsible 
statesman.  ... 

I recognize  that  a great  number  of  persons  entertain  a suspicion  and 
even  an  aversion  to  some  of  the  provisions  in  the  Bill.  I also  recognize  what 
is  of  profoundly  greater  importance  to  me,  that  among  those  persons  there 
are  a certain  number  of  our  own  friends — not  merely  among  Liberal  Unionists, 
although  it  is  with  them  I have  to  deal  to-night,  but  also  largely  among  Con- 
servatives and  Churchmen  who  for  one  reason  or  another  object  to  what  they 
think  will  be  the  result  of  the  measure.  Be  they  many  or  be  they  few,  I say 
that  their  scruples  are  entitled  to  more  consideration  from  us  than  the  wildest 
threats,  the  most  blatant  criticism,  from  those  who  we  know  are  our  enemies, 
and  will  be  our  enemies  whatever  we  do.  . . 

Wretched  partisan  hostility, 

I think  our  first  object  should  be  to  distinguish  between  the  honest 
doubts,  the  conscientious  objections  of  those  of  our  own  household,  and, 
indeed,  I think  I would  include  the  honest  doubts  and  conscientious  scruples 
of  those  who  are  not  of  our  household  ; but  at  least  let  us  distinguish  between 
them  and  the  wretched  partisan  hostility  and  the  sectarian  bitterness  of  those 
who  are  using  those  objections  merely  as  an  instrument  in  order  to  gain 

objects  which  everyone  of  us  repudiates I beg  you  to  pay  no  _ 

attention  whatever  in  the  discussion  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage  to  my 
personal  position.  I have  been  threatened  many  times.  I have  not  been 
made  afraid.  But  the  time  is  coming  when  the  question  of  whether  or  not  I 
continue  in  political  life  is  a matter  of  absolute  indifference  to  me  ; but  what 
is  of  consequence — at  least  what  I venture  to  think  is  of  consequence  is  that 
the  cause  and  the  objects  to  which  I have  given  my  life,  tUat  they  shopld 
continue,  as  they  are  strong  in  the  hearts  and  determination  of  the  British 
people.  If  long  after  I am  forgotten,  those  principles,  for  which  I take  no 
credit — since,  indeed,  I have  no  pretence  to  have  initiated  them— but  those 
principles  which  combine  us  together  as  a great  imperial  nation,  if  they 
remain  it  matters  nothing  about  myself  or  about  any  individual  who  has  been 
concerned  in  promoting  them.  I hope  the  differences,  if  differences 
there  be,  between  qs  at  the  present  time  may  be  composed.  But,  if  not,  if 
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we  are  unable,  if1  we  find  it  impossible — which  I do  not  believe — then, 
gentlemen,  at  least  let  us  agree  to  differ  upon  this  one  contested  and  com- 
plicated point,  upon  which,  indeed,  differences  may  well  exist,  with  mutual 
respect  and  mutual  regard.  Let  us  consent  to  that,  but  let  us  never  consent 
to  do  anything  that  would  assist  the  intrigues  of  those  who,  if  they  were 
successful,  would  hand  over  Ireland  to  the  Home  Rulers— would  transfer  the 
settlement  of  the  great  and  important  problems  arising  in  South  Africa  after 
the  war  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  to  the  discretion  and  oatriotism  of 
the  pro-Boers,  and  which  would  leave  our  interests  in  the  handsof  the  Little 
Englanders. 

Religious  equality, 

In  the  course  of  this  controversy  I observe  a great  number  of  people 
appeal  to  the  time-honoured  principle  of  religious  equality.  Well,  I entirely 
approve  of  that.  I consider  myself  to  be  a devoted  advocate  of  religious 
equality  under  all  possible  circumstances,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  appeal  to  a 
sentiment  of  that  kind.  What  do  you  mean  by  religious  equality  ? How  far 
are  you  prepared  to  go  in  order  to  secure  it  ? For  instance,  do  you  think  it 
consistent  that  Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Unitarians,  and  a number 
of  other  minor  sects,  should  be  forced  to  pay  rates  which  provide  religious 
instruction  which  in  their  opinion  either  leaves  out  the  essentials  which  make 
it  valuable,  or  in  other  cases  teaches  doctrines  in  which  they  do  not  believe. 
Do  you  think,  I say,  that  it  is  religious  equality  to  insist  upon  that  and  at  the 
same  time  refuse  to  those  denominations  the  right  of  having  the  religious 
instruction  for  their  children  to  which  they  do  attach  real  importance  ? 
Well,  now,  there  is  a practical  question.  I submit  it  to  the  opponents  of  the 
present  Bill.  Are  you  prepared,  if  you  admit  that  that  is  unfair— and  I think 
every  reasonable  man  must,  because  while  you  may  justily  the  concurrent 
endowment  you  cannot  justify  the  endowment  of  a particular  form  of  religion 
to  the  exclusion  ot  all  others — the  only  alternative,  the  only  logical  alterna- 
tive, is  the  one  which,  as  I have  said,  the  Education  League  at  one  time 
attempted  to  recommend  to  their  countrymen — J say  to  you  : Are  you  pre- 
pared at  this  date  to  forego  all  religious  teaching  in  the  National  Schools  and 
to  leave  that  teaching  entirely  to  volunteer  effort  ? At  the  present  moment 
there  are  a good  number— I don’t  mean  to  say  a majority  by  any  means— but 
there  are  a great  number  of  Churchmen  who  have  accepted  that  view,  and 
who  would  be  prepared  to-morrow^  to  accept  a policy  which  would  make  the 
State  teaching  absolutely  secular,  and  leave  it  to  the  voluntary  organizations 
to  provide  at  their  own  cost  religious  teaching  for  the  children.  I should  be 
delighted  if  I thought  that  that  were  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  people. 
One  thing,  however,  I am  bound  to  tell  you.  It  would  clearly  be  disad- 
vantageous to  the  Nonconformists,  and  it  is  particularly  clear  from  the  discus- 
sion  that  the  Nonconformists  will  not  accept  it  if  they  can  help  it,  for  the  best 
of  all  possible  reasons,  that  owing  to  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  because  the 
Nonconformist  sects  are,  as  a rule,  less  rich,  because  they  have  less  adequate 
machinery  for  the  purpose,  they  would  be  at  a distinct  disadvantage  in  the 
schools,  and  the  probability  is  that  if  that  arrangement  were  universally 
accepted,  while  the  Church  would  be  able  to  provide  the  machinery  which 
would  give  education  of  this  kind,  in  most  of  the  Board  schools  the  Noncon- 
formists would  find  this  in  many  cases  unprovided  for. 

} ask  another  question.  You  are  in  favour  of  religious  equality.  Would 
you  be  willing  to  adopt  a system  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  secure 
that  equality  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  where  every  ratepayer  is 
permitted  to  say  to  what  class  of  school  his  rates  shall  go'J  That  is  a 
religious  equality.  What  the  practical  effect  would  be  is  a matter  for  the 
sects  to  consider  for  themselves.  I do  not  advocate  any  one  of  those  solu- 
tions of  the  difficulty.  I put  them  before  you.  I ask  you  whether  you  would 
accept  any  ol  these  alternatives,  and,  if  not,  whether  there  is  any  other  alter- 
native by  which  you  would  secure  that  religious  equality  for  which  you 
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Taxation  and  Representation. 

Well,  then,  there  is  another  phrase  which  has  played  even  a greater 
part  in  this  controversy,  and  that  is  that  taxation  and  representation  should 
go  together.  Yes,  again  I agree  with  you,  although  I must  say  I agree  with 
certain  limitations  which  I need  not  discuss  to-night,  because  they  are  really 
irrelevant  to  the  present  issue.  But  if  you  will  look  at  our  constitu- 
tional position  you  will  find  that  in  a good  number  of  cases  we  have 
taxation  without  representation,  and  each  of  these  cases  must  be  con- 
sidered upon  its  merits.  But,  speaking  generally,  and  as  far  as  it  is 
possible,  I desire  as  much  as  anyone  that  taxation  and  representation 
should  go  together.  The  advocates  of  the  Bill  assert— and  I defy  anyone 
to  contradict  them — that  there  is  representation.  It  may  not  be  sufficient. 
You  may  argue  that  it  is  not  sufficient  in  amount,  that  it  is  unsatisfactory  in 
its  character,  that  it  is  not  adequately  secured — you  may  argue  all  these 
things ; you  may  be  right,  you  may  be  wrong  ; but  at  least  you  cannot 
appeal  to  that  great  principle  of  taxation  and  representation.  It  is  evidently 
only  a question  of  degree,  and  what  I ask  from  this  meeting  is  that  you  shall 
tell  me  what  particular  form  of  representation  you  desire — how  much,  of 
what  kind,  and  under  what  security. 

Absolute  popular  control. 

The  Government  have  declared  again  and  again  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  by  that  of  other  members  of  the  Cabinet,  that  their 
intention  in  this  Bill  was  to  give  absolute  popular  control  of  the  secular 
instruction  in  all  the  schools  aided  by  the  rates.  That  is  the  principle,  that 
is  the  intention,  that  is  the  object.  Now  if  any  of  my  friends  who  object  to 
this  Bill  can  prove  to  me  that  the  Government  have  failed,  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  carry  out  their  object,  that  the  Bill  will  not  sufficiently 
ensure  their  object,  then  they  have  got  a claim,  a distinct  claim,  upon  the 
Government,  which  you  cannot  ignore.  We  are  bound  to  satisfy  them,  we 
are  bound  to  make  it  clear  that  our  intentions  have  been  carried  out,  and  you 
will  be  doing  a great  service  to  us  if  you  can  point  out  that  in  any  respect 
the  Bill  has  failed  to  carry  out  the  obligations  which  we  have  voluntarily  and 
willingly  undertaken. 

A point  of  real  importance. 

Now  I come  to  the  point  of  real  importance.  This  is  my  question. 
Suppose  that  by  amendment  the  Government  make  it  perfectly  clear  beyond 
contention  that  the  whole  ot  the  secular  education  of  these  denominational 
schools  is  for  the  first  time  brought  under  popular  representative  control. 
Will  that  satisfy  you  ? If  we  do  that,  will  you  be  satisfied  to  leave  the  re- 
ligious education  in  these  schools  as  it  has  been  for  thirty  years,  and  a great 
deal  more  past — will  you  leave  that  untouched  in  the  hands  of  the  denomina- 
tional managers  or  trustees  who  have  provided  the  schools  ? I heard  one  or 
two  of  my  friends  answer  the  question  almost  before  I had  put  it,  and  say 
“ No.”  What  is  the  alternative  ? The  alternative  would  be  that  you  would 
claim  that  the  Government,  like  the  extreme  sectarians  who  have  recently 
been  addressing  the  country,  should  engage  in  a crusade  against  the  denomi- 
national schools  that  they  should  force  on  them  an  undenominational  system, 
and  that  if  they  refuse  to  adopt  the  undenominational  system  that  they  should 
force  upon  the  ratepayers  the  cost— the  enormous  cost — of  providing  sub- 
stantial buildings  and  educating  one-half  the  whole  population  of  children 
in  this  country.  There  is  no  evading  that  point,  and  all  I ask  you  is — I am 
not  arguing  the  matter,  I am  trying  to  state  the  issue — all  I ask  you  is  to  say 
which  it  is  you  want.  Are  you  willing  that  a system  which  has  continued  so 
long  should  remain,  the  only  change  being— and  that  is  entirely  in  our  direc- 
tion  that  the  whole  of  the  secular  instruction  should  for  the  first  time  be 

taken  out  of  the  hands  of  those  denominational  and  religious  persons,  or  do 
you  say  that  you  insist  that  the  opportunity  of  this  Bill,  that  the  necessity 
which  was  imposed  upon  the  Government  in  view  of  the  miserable  condition 
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ot  education  in  a great  number  of  districts,  should  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
sectarians  in  order  to  destroy  denominational  education. 

The  position  now  and  in  1870. 

Well,  that  is  a question  upon  which  I wish  your  answer,  but  then  I am 
bound  to  tell  you  that  if  the  last  of  these  two  alternatives  is  your  policy,  if 
you  are  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  destruction  of  the  system  which 
was  generally  admitted  in  1870,  so  far  as  the  denominational  schools  are 
concerned — there  was  no  question  then  about  the  destruction  of  the 
denominational  schools— if  you,  however,  desire  that  this  opportunity  should 
be  seized  in  order  to  make  a revolutionary  change  of  that  kind,  you  are  going 
altogether  beyond  any  compact  between  the  Unionist  party,  and  you  are 
putting  yourselves  in  a position  in  which  no  arrangement  of  any  kind  is 
possible.  It  will  be  no  use  our  proposing  concessions,  which  we  know 
beforehand  will  be  rejected.  We  will  be  glad  to  meet  you  in  any  reasonable 
form  or  direction,  but  if  you  ask  that  we  should  go  so  far  from  our  original 
direction  as  to  take  up  and  to  carry  through  a policy  which  no  Radical 
Government  has  ever  dared  to  suggest — then  I say  you  are  going  beyond 
what  is  reasonable  and  you  must  face  the  position.  In  that  case,  if  there  are 
such  persons  who  take  such  extreme  views  in  our  ranks,  all  I would  say  to 
them  is  that  I would  most  earnestly  and  sincerely  appeal  to  them  ; I say  we 
must  agree  to  differ,  we  cannot  go  together  upon  those  lines,  but  I would  ask 
them  whether  they  think  that  on  account  of  this  one  difference  in  so  many  they 
would  be  justified  in  breaking  up  the  Unionist  party  or  in  trying  to  break  it 
up,  not  because  the  Government  is  doing  something  new  to  which  they  have  a 
right  to  object,  not  because  we  are  reactionary  in  our  proposals,  but  simply 
because  at  the  dictation  of  what  after  all  is  a very  small  minority  of  the  country, 
we  refuse  to  undertake  an  entirely  new  departure,  to  adopt  a policy  which  was 
disclaimed  altogether  by  everybody  who  was  concerned  in  the  agitation  of 
1870,  which,  as  I have  said,  no  Radical  Government  ever  since  dared  to 
propose,  and  which  was  no  part  whatever  of  the  programme  either  of  the 
Central  Nonconformist  Committee  or  of  the  National  Education  League.  I 
cannot  impress  upon  you  too  strongly  the  importance  of  settling  this  vital 
point.  Do  you  complain  of  the  Government  because  they  have  gone  back- 
wards? In  that  case  your  complaint  ought  to  be  considered,  it  ought  to  be 
fully  answered,  and  if  it  cannot  be  answered  we  ought  to  amend  the  Bill  so 
as  to  satisfy  you.  But,  on  the  othSr  hand,  if  you  complain  that  we  don’t 
undertake  something  entirely  new,  something  altogether  beyond  anything  to 
which  any  of  us  were  ever  pledged,  then  I venture  to  say  you  are  unreason- 
able. You  won’t  get  it  from  the  Unionist  Government,  and,  let  me  add,  you 
certainly  will  not  get  it  from  the  Radical  Government,  which  would  succeed 
the  Unionist  Government.  But  you  will  get  a great  deal  that  you  won’t  like. 

I don’t  believe  that  there  is  any  appreciable  proportion  of  men  in  our  ranks 
who  ask  from  us  anything  so  unreasonable  as  that.  And  if  you  admit  the 
right  of  these  people  who  built  the  schools  for  the  greater  part  by  private 
contribution,  who  have  supported  the  schools  by  really  very  large  contribu- 
tions, amounting  on  the  average  during  the  past  thirty  years  to  something 
like  one  million  pounds  a year — if  you  admit  their  right  to  have  secured  to 
them  the  results  for  which  they  made  these  sacrifices — that  is  to  say,  the 
right  to  give  and  have  given  to  their  children  the  education,  the  religious 
education,  which  they  believe  to  be  essential — then  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  upon  every  other  point  sensible  men  and  moderate  men  should 
not  be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

In  the  interests  of  the  children. 

Believe  me,  gentlemen,  if  in  this  discussion  we  could  only  hear  a little 
more  about  the  children  and  a little  less  about  the  sects  we  should  make 
greater  progress.  What  is  the  position  of  the  children  ? What  is  the 
ground  object  of  this  Bill?  It  is  notorious  that  in  numbers  of  country 
districts  in  which  School  Boards  exist  the  economical  tendencies  of 
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members  of  those  boards  have  starved  the  education  of  the  children.  It  is 
beyond  dispute  that  in  half  of  the  schools  in  the  country  which  are  under 
this  denominational  management  want  of  funds  has  prevented  them  from 
raising  the  secular  education  to  the  higher  level  which  it  has  attained  in  other 
districts.  This  Bill  will  put  a stop  to  all  that.  It  will  give  an  equal  chance 
to  the  children  of  the  country  and  the  children  of  the  towns.  It  will  give  an 
equal  chance  to  the  children  who  by  preference  of  the  parents  are  attending 
the  Church  School  or  the  Catholic  School,  or  the  Jewish  School — it  will  give  to 
them  an  equal  chance  with  those  who  by  convenience  of  neighbourhood,  or 
for  some  other  reason,  are  attending  the  Board  School.  Now,  putting  aside 
the  religious  difficulty  altogether,  is  not  that  a great  object  to  strive  after?  I 
say,  while  I attach  the  greatest  importance  to  those  conscientious  scruples 
which  1 know  exist,  yet  after  all  I consider  that  these  are  comparatively 
insignificant,  and  if  I had  to  fight  this  question  in  the  open,  if  I had  to  go  to 
my  constituents,  or  to  the  country,  it  is  not  upon  these  lines,  these  paltry 
questions  of  sectarian  competition,  that  I should  argue  the  question.  But  I 
should  argue  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  children  themselves,  the  future 
citizens  of  this  country,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  national  interests 
which  are  compromised  by  the  present  inefficiency  of  our  system.  Well,  I 
say  if  only  I could  induce  those  you  represent,  not  only  here,  because  after 
all  you  are  representing  many  outside — if  I could  only  induce  you  to  look  at 
the  matter  in  this  reasonable  way,  then  I think  a practical  agreement  might 
be  secured. 

The  question  of  control  of  religious  education. 

I have  had  submitted  to  me  several  plans,  all  of  which,  to  my  mind  at 
any  rate,  are  feasible,  of  securing  in  the  first  place  the  absolute  popular 
control  of  secular  education,  and  at  the  same  time  of  preserving  the  denomi- 
national control  of  religious  education  in  those  schools  which  have  been  built 
and  supported  for  the  purpose.  But  before  I make  these  proposals  to  you — 
and  perhaps  I am  not  entitled  to  make  any  proposals,  since  I am  only  one 
member  of  the  Government — but  before  I make  them  to  you  I must  know 
whether  you  accept  the  principle.  Once  acknowledge  the  principle,  which  I 
repeat,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  mistake — popular  control  of  secular  edu- 
cation, denominational  control  of  religious  education,  in  Voluntary  Schools — 
once  you  accept  that  principle,  to  my  mind  the  way  is  clear.  I would  add  another 
word.  This  is  on  my  own  authority,  but  I venture  to  think  it  would  not  be 
viewed  with  disfavour  by  reasonable  men  anywhere.  Granting  the  principle 
to  which  I have  referred,  I should  see  no  objection  to  extending  it.  I should 
see  no  objection  myself  to  what  has  been  called  in  this  controversy  the  right 
of  entry  both  to  Board  and  to  Voluntary  Schools.  That  is  to  say,  that  while 
in  the  Board  School  the  education  given  by  the  Board  should  be  undenomi- 
national education,  that  the  parents  of  children  who  desire  a more  definite 
religious  education  should  have  the  power  to  require — provided  they  were  in 
sufficient  number  to  make  the  thing  practically  possible — to  require  that 
religious  education  of  a more  definite  kind  should  be  given  to  their 
children  by  members  of  their  own  denomination  at  times  to  be  settled 
by  the  School  Board  or  by  the  local  authority.  In  the  same  way  if  any 
Church  school,  as  may  well  happen  where  there  is  only  one  Church  School 
in  the  district,  there  be  a sufficient  number  of  Nonconformists  who  could 
justify  a request  to  have  a room  and  the  time  set  apart  in  which  their  children 
could  be  taught  the  religious  instruction  to  which  they  attach  importance,  I 
could  give  to  them  a similar  privilege  to  that  which  I claim  for  the  children 
of  Board  Schools.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  teachers. 
It  is  said  that  all  tests  in  regard  to  public  employment  are  undesirable.  Cer- 
tainly, 1 am  sure  that  every  fair-minded  man  would  agree  with  that.  But 
there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  that  principle  to 
which  I would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  those  who  have  supported  it. 
There  are  cases  in  which  I feel  that  its  application  would  be  very  difficult. 
Would  it  not  be  almost  a scandal  to  ask  a Jewish  teacher,  for  instance,  to 
give  what  is  really  Christian  teaching  in  any  school  ? I admit,  although  I am 
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/ery  broad-minded  in  these  matters,  it  does  seem  to  me  rather  repulsive 
either  to  ask  a teacher  to  submit  to  a condition  of  that  kind,  or  to  allow  the 
children  to  be  instructed  in  religion,  even  in  the  most  elementary  religion,  by 
a person  who  does  not  believe  in  it.  I only  give  that  as  an  extreme  illustra- 
tion. The  same  thing  would  apply  to  Protestants  and  Catholics  and  other 
sects  widely  apart.  But,  assuming  that  you  brush  that  aside,  then  I ask  you 
if  there  is  to  be  no  religious  test  for  the  teacher?  How  do  you  propose  to 
deal  with  the  grievance  which  already  exists  in  popularly  administered 
schools?  There  are  at  the  present  time  many  schools  under  School  Boards 
under  popular  management,  in  which  most  undoubtedly  a test,  not  perhaps 
open  and  avowed,  but  none  the  less  effective,  exists.  I have  been  told  in  a 
certain  Scotch  town,  for  instance,  in  a district  where  the  Irish  largely  reside, 
which  is  essentially  a Catholic  district,  no  teacher  is  appointed  to  the  school 
who  is  not  a Catholic.  To  my  mind  that  is  a very  reasonable  and  proper 
arrangement.  Yes,  but  it  is  a religious  test  for  the  teacher.  Then  I have 
heard  of  a School  Board  in  Wales  where,  again,  not  openly,  but  in  the 
advertisement  and  in  the  appointment,  it  was  a condition  that  the  teacher 
should  be  a Calvinistic  Methodist.  I really  do  not  myself  feel  inclined  to 
make  any  complaint.  If  the  district  were  by  a very  large  majority  of  that 
persuasion,  it  seems  to  me  reasonable  that  the  teacher  who  is  required  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  the  children — and  I assume  he  is  equally  efficient 
from  an  educational  point  of  view — should  be  of  that  denomination.  I could 
give  a great  number  of  instances,  but  I will  not  waste  your  time.  But  in 
any  case  I put  this  difficulty  to  you.  If  you  insist  that  in  the  Church,  the 
Catholic,  and  the  Wesleyan  schools  which  now  exist  as  voluntary  schools 
in  the  country,  there  is  to  be  no  discrimination  whatever  allowed  to  the 
managers  in  the  choice  of  teachers  on  religious  grounds,  you  must  in  common 
fairness  insist  on  the  same  rule  in  regard  to  School  Boards,  or  in  regard  to 
the  local  authority  which  would  take  the  place  of  the  School  Board.  Then  all 
I ask  you  to  inform  me  is  how  do  you  propose  to  do  it  ? When  you  have 
answered  that  question,  if  you  can  show  me  that  this  is  a feasible  thing  of 
course  I should  have  no  objection  to  the  greatest  extension  of  the  principle. 
My  own  feeling  at  the  present  moment  is  that  it  is  impossible,  and  therefore 
you  must  admit  exceptions,  but  you  cannot  lay  down  a rule ; hovvever  good 
the  principle  may  be,  you  cannot  in  a complicated  matter  of  this  kind  lay 
down  an  absolute  rule  which  applies  to  every  conceivable  case. 

Power  of  the  local  authority, 

But  then  there  is  another  question.  What  is  to  be  the  extent  of  the  power 
of  the  local  authority  ? I hear  a great  deal  of  talk  of  taxation  and  representa- 
tion and  control.  Is  the  representation  to  be  all-powerful  ? Is  the  control  to  be 
absolute  ? Are  you  going  to  allow  to  the  local  authority  or  city  council  or  the 
district  and  other  councils  of  every  place— are  you  going  to  allow  to  them — 
full  control  of  everything  in  the  schools  under  their  direction  ? Are  you 
going  to  allow  them  full  control  of  the  religious  instruction,  or  are  you  going 
to  say  to  them,  as  the  present  system  does — no  ; we  recognize  that  taxation 
and  representation  should  go  together,  but  your  representation  and  your 
control  must  be  limited,  and  we  will  restrict  you,  and  we  will  not  allow  you, 
although  you  found  the  money,  to  deal  with  the  question  of  religion  as  you 
think  fit  ? We  will  put  a limit  upon  it,  which  has  sometimes  been  described 
as  School  Board  religion,  beyond  which  you  shall  not  go.  I do  not  say  myself 
whether  that  is  wise  or  not,  but  I admit  I would  like  very  much  to  know  from 
those  who  advocate  religious  equality  and  control  by  the  local  authority,  how 
they  would  treat  a question  of  that  kind.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  pursue 
the  argument  which  I have  heard  on  platforms  to  its  logical  conclusion  you 
must  say  that  the  local  authority  being  the  representative  delegates  of  the 
opinion  of  the  community  must  have  full  power  to  do  exactly  what  they  like.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Debate,  Mr.  Chamberlain  put  to  the  Meeting 
the  questions  which  appeared  to  arise  from  the  discussion,  namely. 

First,  Are  you  or  are  you  not  in  favour  of  popular  control  of  secular 
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instruction  whilst  safeguarding  the  religious  instruction  ih  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  founders  ? 

This  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  a large  majority,  the  noes 
numbering  ten. 

Secondly,  With  the  view  of  safeguarding  this  instruction,  are  you  ready 
• to  leave  the  election  of  the  Head  Teachers  in  the  hands  of  the  Managers? 

Answered  in  the  affirmative  by  a large  majority,  the  noes  numbering 
sixteen. 

Thirdly,  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Cowper-Temple 
clause  ? 

Answered  in  the  negative,  the  ayes  numbering  four. 

Fourthly,  Should  the  Council  appoint  a majority  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee from  its  own  body  ? 

Answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  noes  numbering  one. 

Fifthly,  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  proposal  that  the  majority  of  the 
management  committee  of  each  of  the  voluntary  schools,  so  far  as  secular 
instruction  is  concerned,  should  be  popularly  elected  ? 

This  was  carried  by  a large  majority,  the  number  of  noes  being  two. 

This  concluded  the  business. — Authorised  Version . 

THE  NEW  GRANT  IN  AID  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
—THE  PRIME  MINISTER’S  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  A.  J In  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  23,  1902,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour, 

Balfour,  M.P  M.P.,  said 

The  two  grants-in-aid  abolished. 

I will  endeavour  to  make  the  statement  as  brief  and  as  clear  as  I can.  The 
House  will  remember  that  since  1895  there  have  been  two  separate  classes  of 
grant  made  out  of  the  Public  Exchequer  in  order  to  aid  elementary  education. 
There  is  the  grant  for  voluntary  schools,  and  there  is  the  necessitous  School 
Boards  grant.  The  one  was  intended  to  assist  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools 
who  have  had  difficulty  in  carrying  on  their  educational  work  ; the  other  to  assist 
those  districts  which,  by  reason  of  the  great  burden  of  the  rates,  were  in  a difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  obligations  thrown  upon  them  by  Parliament.  These  two  grants 
together  amount  to  £860,000.  The  voluntary  school  aid  grant  last  year  amounted 
to  £640,000,  and  the  necessitous  School  Boards  grant  to  £220,000,  together 
making  the  sum  which  I have  mentioned.  Now  I am  sure  that  anybody  who 
has  considered  the  matter  will  feel  that  these  grants  cannot  remain  as  they  are, 
aad  for  reasons  which  the  House  will  see  are  conclusive.  As  regards  the  voluntary 
school  grant,  it  loses  its  original  purpose  as  soon  as  the  voluntary  school  in 
regard  to  maintenance  is  supported  out  of  the  general  rates.  That  may  be  a good 
or  a bad  plan,  but  evidently  it  does  away  with  the  ground  on  which  the  5s.  grant 
was  given  ; and,  moreover,  the  Bill  as  it  stands  would  have  the  effect,  certainly 
not  desired  by  the  framers  of  that  Bill,  of  giving  a direct  bribe  to  local  authorities 
to  use  the  voluntary  machinery  rather  than  any  other  machinery,  if  these  schools 
had  to  be  made  to  meet  the  growth  of  population.  Moreover  if  these 
grants  were  stereotyped  to  the  county  authority,  this  great  anomaly  would  be 
produced — that  those  districts  in  which  there  were  an  immense  number  of 
voluntary  schools  would  get  a disproportionate  amount  of  public  money, .and 
other  districts  which  were  School  Board  areas  would  get  proportionately  less 
without  there  being  any  rational  ground  for  distinguishing  between  the  two 
cases.  That  is  pretty  conclusive  as  regards  the  voluntary  school  grant,  and  it  is 
no  less  conclusive  why  the  necessitous  school  grant  should  also  be  altered.  That 
again  is  a case  of  merging  one  authority  in  the  larger  authority  ; and  even  as 
regards  those  urban  districts  which  retain  their  educational  autonomy,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Act  of  1897  estimated  the  amount  to  be  given  by  the 
number  of  children  in  average  attendance  in  Board  Schools.  Under  this  Bill, 
as  the  House  is  aware,  the  local  authority  will  be  responsible  for  all  the  children 
in  its  district,  the  School  Board  being  abolished,  and  what  were  formerly  Board 
Schools  will  become  schools  under  the  new  education  authority.  Therefore  that 
grant,  no  less  than  the  other,  must,  I think,  be  abolished. 

The  new  and  increased  grant. 

We  propose  to  abolish  them  both  and  to  substitute  a new  grant  in  aid  of 


elementary  education.  Now  the  question  is,  what  shall  be  the  amount  of  the 
grant  ? The  amount  I have  been  dealing  with  was,  as  the  House  will  recollect, 
£860,000  a year.  My  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  prepared  to  add  to  that  £860,000  a sum 
of  over  £900,000  a year,  so  that  the  grants  we  have 
given  since  1896  will  not  only  be  doubled,  but  more 
than  doubled. 


Its  distribution. 

The  question  then  remains,  how  is  this  large  sum  of  £1*760,006— that  is 
about  the  sum,  I think,  that  all  the  consolidated  grants  will  amount  to— how  is 
this  large  sum  to  be  distributed  ? The  simple  and  obvious  principle  would  be  to 
give  it  per  child  all  round  to  every  district  I should  imagine  that  the  sum  thus 
available  would,  roughly  speaking,  come  to  7s.  6d.  per  child.  But  on  considera- 
tion we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that  simple  and  obvious  principle,  if 
carried  out  in  its  logical  form,  would  lead,  I will  not  say  to  considerable  injustice, 
but  to  considerable  anomaly.  There  are  districts  where  to  give  7s.  6d.  per  child 
would  be  to  give  more  than  the  district  could  reasonably  claim  from  the 
Exchequer.  There  are  other  districts  less  happily  situated  which  might  receive, 
perhaps,  even  something  less — not  more  at  all  events— than  they  receive  under 
the  existing  scheme  of  distributing  the  grants  to  necessitous  schools  and  volun- 
tary schools.  In  these  circumstances  we  propose  to  abate  the  rigour  of  a simple 
distribution  per  child  in  average  attendance,  and  we  propose  that  the  amount  to 
be  distributed  in  that  way  shall  be  only  4s.  per  head.  We  start,  in  other  words, 
by  distributing  4s.  to  every  educational  authority  in  the  country  per  child  in 
average  attendance  in  the  schools  for  which  that  authority  is  responsible,  and  the 
remainder  we  propose  to  distribute  according  to  what  I may  call  the  relative 
poverty  or  the  relative  want  of  capacity  of  districts  to  bear  the  burden  thrown 
upon  them  by  our  elementary  education  system.  Now  what  is  the  test  of  capacity 
so  far  as  elementary  education  is  concerned  ? The  test  of  capacity  which  we 
think,  on  the  whole,  is  the  fairest,  possibly  the  only  fair  one,  is  the  amount  per 
child  produced  by  a penny  rate.  The  amount  produced  by  a penny  rate  is  a 
rough  test  of  the  wealth  of  the  district ; but  if  we  confined  ourselves  strictly  to 
that  test,  it  would  not  show  any  relation  between  the  wealth  of  the  district  and 
the  work  that  district  has  to  do  for  elementary  education.  We  must  therefore 
bring  in  the  number  of  children  in  average  attendance,  and  our  view  of  the  test 
of  capacity  is  the  amount  produced  per  child  by  a penny  rate. 

Mr.  j.  Dillon  : In  what  area  ? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  : The  area  of  the  education  authority. 

Sir  C.  Dilke  : The  existing  education  authority  ? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  : Oh,  no  ; these  grants  will  be  made  to  the  new 
education  authorities.  If  I have  put  the  thing  too  briefly  I am  quite  ready  to 
expand  it. 

The  basis  on  which  it  will  be  made, 

These  grants  will  be  made  to  the  new  education  authorities,  and  the  test 
of  the  financial  capacity  of  those  authorities  is  properly  measured  by  the 
amount  produced  by  a penny  rate  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children 
in  average  attendance.  And  to  work  that  out  into  a practical  system 
we  have  to  find  a basis  in  which  to  take  a line.  As  far  as  we  are  aware, 
there  is  no  district  in  the  country  so  rich  that  a penny  rate  produces  more 
than  io§.  per  child.  That  is  our  starting  point.  If  there  be  such  a district 
it  will  receive  4s.  per  child,  and  nothing  else  ; that  is  simply  the  grant 
per  head  according  to  the  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  ; but 
directly  a penny  rate  produces  less  than  10s.  per  child,  that  district  immediately 
begins  to  gain  something  from  this  part  of  the  grant,  and  as  the  penny  rate 
produces  less  and  less  the  district  will  receive  more  and  more  from  the  money 
at  our  disposal  outside  the  fixed  contribution  of  4s.  per  head.  If,  for  example, 
there  is  a place  in  which  a penny  rate  only  produces  is.  per  head,  that  place 
would  not  only  receive  4s.,  but  would  receive  in  addition  4s.  6d.  ; the  grant 
would  be  more  than  doubled,  and  the  poverty  of  the  district  would  be  assisted 
out  of  the  Exchequer.  I do  not  know  whether  I have  made  that  quite  clear  to 
the  House.  I hope  I have.  This  was  really  one  reason  why  1 was  anxious  that 
the  House  should  allow  me  to  make  this  britf  statement,  I have  to  admit  that 
the  formula  in  which  this  system  is  embodied  is,  as  all  formulae  must  be,  rat  n r 


of  a forbidding  and  at  first  sight  obscure  character  ; but  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  through  Section  97  of  the  Act  of  1870,  and  see  what  our 
predecessors  have  done  in  this  matter,  I think  he  will  not  complain  of  the  words 
in  which  we  have  embodied  our  scheme.  The  words  are: — “One  penny 
per  scholar  will  be  given  out  of  the  Exchequer  for  every 
&d.  by  which  the  product  of  a penny  rate  falls  short  of 
10s.”  If  I had  read  that  to  the  House  without  any  explanation,  I am  perfectly 
certain  that  no  human  being  could  have  understood  it.  But  after  the  brief 
explanation  I have  endeavoured  to  give,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  general 
principle  we  have  endeavoured  to  embody,  or  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  that 
principle  has  been  established.  The  leading  points  the  House  has  to  remember 
are  these  First,  that  the  original  grants  are  not  only  doubled,  but  more  than 
doubled  ; that  out  of  these  grants  we  give  4s.  all  round  per  head,  and  we  give 
this  extra  grant  in  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  the  district  which,  in  extreme 
cases,  will  considerably  more  than  double  the  original  grant  of  4s. 

Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke  : Can  my  right  hon.  friend  give  me  the  total  amount  of 
the  4s.  grant  and  the  total  amount  of  the  balance  remaining  ? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  : I ought  to  have  anticipated  that  question.  The  sum  is 
easily  done  if  anybody  has  by  him  the  number  of  children  in  average  attendance. 
These  children  all  get  4s.,  and  the  total  amount  to  be  distributed  is  ,£1,760,000. 
Subtract  from  that  4s.  per  child,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  amount  distributed 
according  to  the  relative  poverty  of  each  district. 

Mr.  E.  Gray  : Is  the  rate  for  maintenance  or  for  maintenance  and  buildings 
as  well  ? The  buildings  fall  on  the  parish.  Maintenance  falls  on  the  new 
authority. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  : My  hon.  friend  will  see  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
one  or  the  other.  It  is  the  amount  which  a penny  rate  will  produce  per  child. 
That  is  the  test,  and  the  amount  is  distributed  quite  irrespective  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  spent  after  it  is  allocated.  I have  only  two  other  observations  to 
make.  We  think  that  in  no  case  ought  the  Exchequer  to  pay  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  expended  on  education  in  any  district,  and  we  think  there 
ought  to  be  provision  by  which  the  county  should  give  aid  out  of  this  large  sum 
placed  at  their  disposal  to  those  districts  in  the  areas  which  happen  to  be 
especially  burdened.  As  to  the  details  of  those  two  points  amendments  will 
appear  on  the  paper  explaining  exactly  what  our  proposal  is. 

Mr.  J.  Bryce  : Are  we  right  in  assuming  that  all  this  goes  to  elementary  educa- 
tion and  no  part  to  secondary  education  ? In  the  second  place,  I should  like  to 
ask,  Is  there  no  limit  to  the  grants  to  be  payable  to  any  local  authority?  Is  there 
no  maximum  fixed  to  the  sum  per  child  which  may  be  paid  ? Thirdly,  are  we 
right  in  assuming  that  a corresponding  grant  will  be  made  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland  ? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  : This  grant  solely  contemplates  elementary  education  ; 
but,  as  it  is  given  to  the  authority  which  deals  with  secondary  education,  it  is  pro 
tanto  an  addition  to  its  resources.  There  is  no  maximum  limit  except  that,  as  we 
leave  the  management  of  education  to  the  local  authority,  we  think  they  ought  to 
bear  a quarter  of  the  total  cost  of  the  education  in  their  district.  As  regards 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  that  is  rather  outside  the  limits  of  this  discussion  ; but,  of 
course,  we  shall  do  justice  to  the  other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  W.  Mather  : May  I ask,  Are  we  to  take  it  that  in  the  future  three- 
fourths  of  the  cost  of  elementary  education  will  be  paid  out  of  the  National 
Exchequer  and  only  one-fourth  out  of  other  sources  ? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  : No,  Sir  ; it  is  a limiting  statement  that  I have  made. 
What  I said  was  not  that  the  Exchequer  would  pay  three-fourths,  but  that  it 
would  not  pay  more  than  three-fourths. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Renshavv  : Does  the  amount  of  £860,000  represent  the  amount 
payable  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  including  London,  and  does  the 
total  amount  of  £1,760,000  represent  the  amount  which  in  future  will  be  available 
for  the  whole  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  : I am  glad  the  hon.  member  has  asked  that  question,  as 
it  is  possible  there  might  be  a misconception  following  on  the  answer  I gave  to 
the  hon.  member  opposite  on  the  subject  of  London.  The  figures  I have  given 
apply  to  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales,  but  the  mode  of  distribution  is  not 
applicable  to  any  part  of  the  country  where  the  Bill  is  not  operative.— Times, 
June  24, 1902. 
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The  object  and  effect  of  the  three-quarter  limit. 

The  following  is  reported  in  the  Times  of  October  2,  1902  : — 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour’s  attention  has  been  called  to  statements  made  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Dorset  County  Council  by  Mr.  Wood  Homer  (chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee)  and  the  Rev.  E.  W.  Goodden  (chairman  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Committee)  to  the  effect  that,  owing  to  the  limitation 
clause,  the  voluntary  schools  under  the  Bill  will  get  less  than  they  now  do 
under  the  existing  aid  grant — that,  as  the  former  said,  Mr.  Balfour  took  away 
with  one  hand  what  he  gave  with  the  other.  Fearing  that  the  Bill  might  be 
prejudiced  by  any  misapprehension,  Sir  Henry  Peto  communicated  with 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  who  laid  the  matter  before  Mr.  Balfour.  The 
following  reply  has  been  received  : — 

“The  speeches  seem  to  be  based  on  a misunderstanding  of  the  new 
grant.  The  new  grant  is  not  given  to  the  voluntary  schools  as  such  ; indeed, 
it  is  not  given  to  any  schools  at  all.  It  is  given  to  the  county  authority,  and 
goes  into  the  county  fund.  The  new  grant  is  not  subject  to  any  such  limita- 
tion as  seems  to  be  implied.  The  three-quarters  limitation  seems  to  have 
been  misunderstood.  The  actual  provision  of  the  new  clause  is  that  the 
whole  of  the  grants  (annual  grants,  fee  grants,  the  new  grant,  all  included) 
are  not  to  exceed  in  amount  three-fourths  of  the  total  expenditure  on  all 
kinds  of  matters  connected  with  elementary  education  incurred  in  a given 
year  by  the  particular  county  authority.  Hence,  before  the  limit  will  operate 
at  all,  there  must  be  added  together  all  the  gross  expenditure  of  the  county 
authority  upon  its  public  elementary  schools,  all  its  expenditure  on  adminis- 
tration, offices,  inspection,  correspondence,  school  attendance  administration, 
&c.,  all  its  expenditure  in  paying  the  quarter  (which  it  must  pay)  or  the  half 
(which  it  may  pay)  both  of  the  existing  building  liabilities  of  School  Boards 
in  the  county  area  and  also  of  future  building  liabilities  incurred  anywhere  in 
its  area,  and  so  forth.  Then  the  total  of  all  Government  grants  must  not 
exceed  three-fourths  of  that  total  gross  expenditure.  So  far  as  can  be 
estimated,  the  total  grants  to  the  county  of  Dorset  will  not  in  the  future 
exceed  that  three-fourths,  hence  the  full  new  grant  will  be  paid,  and  the 
apprehensions  expressed  are  quite  illusory.  The  sole  object  and  effect  of  the 
three-quarter  limit,  as  explained  when  the  clause  was  introduced,*  was  to 
secure  that,  at  least,  one-fourth  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  county 
authority  shall  be  met  from  sources  other  than  the  Exchequer,  in  order  to 
secure  due  economy  of  administration  on  the  part  of  the  authority.  Were 
the  Exchequer  to  pay  without  any  such  limit  the  authority  would  be  con- 
ceivably tempted  to  extravagance  in  the*  security  that  little  or  none  of  the 
moneys  need  come  from  local  sources.  ’ 

The  ratepayers  and  the  new  grant. 

At  Aberystwith,  on  September  10,  1902,  the  Rev.  D.  Lewis,  Archdeacon  of 
Carmarthen,  read  a paper  on  “ The  Present  Position  of  the  Education  Question.” 

Pie  said  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  useful  to  inquire  closely  how  the 
Bill  would  work  out  practically,  say  in  the  county  of  Cardigan,  how”  it  would 
affect  the  Voluntary  schools  and  the  Board  schools,  and  how  it  would  affect  the 
ratepayers,  both  in  School  Board  areas,  and  in  non-School  Board  areas.  Before 
proceeding,  however  to  give  the  results  of  his  investigations,  a few  explanations 
were  necessary  : — (1)  He  had  obtained  all  his  information  in  regard  to  existing 
elementary  schools  from  the  last  Blue-book  published  by  the  Board  of  Education^ 
namely,  that  for  the  year  1900-01.  (2)  In  calculating  the  net  gains  in  grants  to 

the  local  authorities  under  this  Bill  he  had  been  careful  in  each  case  to  deduct 
from  the  new  grants  which  the  Treasury  now  offered  the  amount  of  the 
“additional  grants”  made  to  the  School  Boards  under  the  Necessitous  School 
Boards  Act  of  1897,  as  these  grants  would  be  withdrawn.  (3)  The  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  Denominational  schools  under  the  Bill  was  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
the  present  cost  of  the  Board  schools  in  each  county  respectively,  out  of  both 
rates  and  the  “ necessitous  grants.”  (4)  The  future  cost  of  county  administration 
he  had  estimated  at  the  total  cost  of  the  administration  of  all  the  School  Boards 
m the  coimty,  less  the  expenses  of  elections 
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In  Cardiganshire. 

The  net  new  grants  to  Cardiganshire  under  this  Bill  were  sufficient  to  pay 
the  whole  cost  of  maintenance  of  all  Church  schools  in  the  county,  with  a balance 
of  £1,276  to  spare.  In  Cardiganshire,  therefore,  not  one  penny  of  rates  would 
be  required  to  support  any  Church  school.  The  net  new  grants  from  the  Treasury 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  whole  cost. 

In  Pembrokeshire, 

In  Pembrokeshire  it  would  be  the  same.  The  net  new  grants  from  the 
Treasury  would  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  Church  schools,  with  £323  to  spare. 

In  Carmarthenshire. 

In  Carmarthenshire  also  the  net  new  grants  would  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the 
Church  schools,  with  £412  to  spare  ; while  in  the  Carmarthen  borough,  too, 
these  net  new  grants  would  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  Church  schools,  with  £313 
to  spare. 

A REDUCTION  IN  RATES. 

Under  this  Bill,  therefore,  there  would  be  two  rates — one  a uniform  county 
rate  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  elementary  schools,  the  other  a buildings  rate 
levied  locally,  and  only  in  the  several  School  Board  districts,  to  meet  charges  on 
building  loans.  In  Cardiganshire  the  average  maintenance  rate  at  present  was 
4fd.  (4*69)  in  the  pound,  while  the  county  rate  that  would  be  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  all  elementary  schools  throughout  the  county  at  the  standard  of 
the  present  Board  schools  would  be  only  2fd.  (27)1  in  the  pound,  a reduction  of 
2d.  (1*9)  in  the  pound.  He  knew  the  Cardiganshire  ratepayer  pretty  well.  He 
was  by  no  means  deficient  in  conscience,  but  he  was  also  blessed  with  sound 
common  sense,  and  he  should  be  very  much  surprised  if  he  would  be  at  all  ready 
to  refuse  this  handsome  offer  of  a reduction  of  2d.  (1*9)  in  his  rate  made  to  him  in 
the  Bill,  since  he  could  accept  it  without  any  slight  or  strain  upon  his  conscience. 
Summing  up  for  Cardiganshire  as  a whole,  the  average  rate  in  School  Board 
areas  would  be  6|d.  (674)  in  the  pound,  as  against  2fd.  (2.79)  only  in  the  Church 
school  areas. — What  did  this  Bill  give  to  the  ratepayers  ? What  did  it  give  to 
Churchmen  ? It  gave  to  the  ratepayers  of  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  taken  as  a 
whole,  a Treasury  grant  which  was  sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  all  the 
Church  schools,  with  £$,711  to  spare  ; it  gave  in  most  counties  to  ratepayers 
in  School  Board  areas  a substantial  reduction  in  their  present  rate  ; it  gave  to  the 
ratepayers  in  Church  school  areas — (1)  Thoroughly  efficient  elementary  schools, 
such  as  they  could  not  afford  to  provide  for  themselves  ; (2)  absolute  control  over 
the  secular  instruction  in  the  Denominational  school  of  their  district  ; (3)  a voice 
in  the  management  of  the  religious  instruction  also  in  that  school  ; (4)  the  use  of 
school  buildings  free  of  cost,  which  made  their  education  rate  less  by  one-half 
than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

What  churchmen  get. 

And  what,  on  the  other  hand,  did  this  Bill  give  to  Churchmen  in  return  for 
the  use  of  their  buildings,  and  for  undertaking  the  heavy  burden  of  all  improve- 
ments and  extensions  in  these  buildings  at  their  own  cost?  It  gave  to  Church- 
men this,  and  only  this,  that  in  their  own  schools  they  should  be  allowed  to  have 
their  own  children  instructed  in  the  principles  of  their  own  faith  by  competent 
teachers  who  themselves  believed  what  they  had  to  teach.  He  asked  his  hearers 
to  compare  the  “ necessitous  grants  ” given  by  this  Government  to  the  Board 
schools  of  Swansea  and  Llanelly  with  the  “ aid  grant  ” given  by  it,  under  the 
above  Voluntary  Schools  Act,  to  the  Church  schools  of  that  diocese.  The 
“necessitous  grant”  of  £2,797  to  Llanelly  was  equal  to  8s.  7d.  per  head  on 
all  the  children  in  the  Llanelly  Board  schools,  and  the  “necessitous  grant”  of 
£4,421  to  Swansea  was  equal  to  7s.  4d.  per  head  on  all  the  children  in  the 
Swansea  Board  schools  ; while  the  “aid  grant  ” given  this  year  to  all  the  Church 
schools  in  that  diocese  was  only  £4.038,  and  equal  only  to  4s.  id.  per  head  on 
the  children  in  these  schools. — Times , September  11,  1902. 

POINTS  FOR  SPEAKERS. 

The  evils  of  our  present  educational  system. 

Mr.  A.  J.  In  Manchester,  on  October  14,  1902,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  said: 

Bahour,  M.P.  What  were,  what  are  the  evils  under  Mffiich,  educationally  speaking,  this  great 
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country  at  the  present  groans  ? I have  got  so  much  to  say  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  education  that  I am  only  going  to  touch  on  the  heads,  the  main 
points  which  I wish  you  to  bear  in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  then,  from  a 
local  government  point  of  view,  we  have  the  absurdity  of  two  rating  authorities 
dealing  with  education,  both  with  power  to  draw  upon  the  local  resources. 
But  the  local  government  point  of  view,  I quite  admit  is  not  the  worst  point 
of  view.  From  the  educational  point  of  view,  to  begin  at  the  top — or  to 
begin  at  all  events,  if  not  at  the  top,  at  the  point  immediately  underneath 
our  University  system— you  have  the  great  county  councils 
and  borough  councils  of  this  country,  corporations  like  the  great 
Corporation  of  Manchester,  building  technical  schools  like  that  which  I hope 
to  have  the  honour  of  opening  to-morrow,  but  without  the  smallest 
power  so  to  arrange  the  education  in  their  district  that  those  who  are  expected 
to  profit  by  these  great  technical  schools  shall  come  to  them  with  adequate  pre- 
paration. The  Corporation  of  Manchester  at  an  enormous  cost  has  built  this  great 
institution,  the  glory  not  only  of  Manchester  but  of  the  whole  of  Lancashire. 
And  yet  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  at  this  moment  is  incapable  of  dealing 
with  secondary  education,  with  higher  elementary  education,  and  with  elementary 
education,  which,  if  they  be  not  all  treated  as  one  organic  whole,  make  all  this 
expenditure  vain,  empty,  and  useless,  a cost  to  the  ratepayers,  but  no  benefit  to 
the  industrial  community.  To  go  a step  lower,  there  is  at  this  moment  in  England 
no  public  authority  which  is  capable  of  supplying  secondary  education  in  its  true 
sense,  and  when  you  come  to  that  higher  primary  education  which  has  been 
illegally  carried  on  by  the  School  Boards,  though  I heartily  sympathise  with  the 
objects  they  had  in  view,  when  you  come  to  deal  with  that  you  have  under  the 
existing  system,  between  the  Corporation  on  one  side  and  the  School  Board  on  the 
other,  inevitable  overlapping,  unless  you  come,  as  the  public  spirit  and  common- 
sense  of  Manchester  has  been  able  to  come,  to  some  kind  of  arrangement 
between  those  bodies  whom  the  State  has  thrown  down  to  fight  it  out  as  best  they 
can  in  their  midst.  And  when,  leaving  higher  elementary  education,  I come  to 
that  elementary  education  which  is  the  necessity  of  every  class  in  the  community, 
and  to  which  we  justly  require  every  man  in  the  land,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  to  subject  his  children,  what  do  we  find  ? Under  the  existing  system  we 
find  Board  Schools  which  are  in  no  relation  either  to  the  voluntary  schools  on  the 
one  side  or  to  the  secondary  schools  and  higher  technical  schools  on  the  other, 
and  we  find  the  voluntary  schools,  educating,  remember,  more  than  half  of  the 
children  of  this  country,  we  find  them  in  many  cases  starved  for  want  of  funds 
and  incapable  of  carrying  out — properly,  at  all  events — the  great  duties  entrusted 
to  them  by  the  community.  Now,  I say  that  that  is  a system  which  this  Govern- 
ment, if  it  is  to  be  worthy  of  its  name,  could  not  tolerate.  I say  that  is  a system 
we  are  bound  to  reform,  and  therefore,  when  I am  asked  why  the  Government 
have  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  social  calm  which  existed  before  this  Bill  was 
introduced,  I say  we  did  it  in  obedience  to  the  greatest  mandate  which  a Govern- 
ment can  have,  in  obedience  to  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  the  whole  adult 
community,  that  the  nation  should  see  that  the  children  of  the  nation  are  brought 
up  to  carry  on,  and,  if  possible,  improve  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers.  I am 
told  that  by  the  course  the  Government  have  adopted  we  have  given  a tonic 
to  the  Radical  party.  I do  not  grudge  it  them.  They  want  it.  But  even  if  they 
did  not  want  it,  I should  think  we  were  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
confidence  which  the  nation  has  reposed  in  us,  if  for 
mere  party  and  transitory  reasons  we  had  refused  to 
deal  with  this  great  problem  which  pressed  for  solution. 
And  what  is  our  solution  ? I am  not  going  into  it  in  detail,  but  in  substance  it  is 
this — that  we  should  put  all  the  branches  of  education  of  which  I have  spoken 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  those  great  public  assemblies,  the  borough 
councils  and  the  county  councils  of  the  country.  That  is  the  central  principle 
of  the  Bill.  On  that  everything  else  hangs,  and  I shall  have  to  ask  you  to 
remember  that  fact  when  I come  in  a few  moments  to  deal  with  one  of  the 
greatest  controversies  which  this  Bill  has  aroused.  We  want  those 
great  municipal  and  county  authorities  to  co-ordinate 
the  higher  with  the  lower  education,  to  provide 
secondary  education  and  higher  elementary  educa- 
tion without  overlapping.  We  want  them— and  this  is 
one  of  the  most  important  things  that  needs  to  be 
done— we  require  them  to  train  teachers.  At  present, 
under  our  existing  system,  we  find  no  machinery,  no  adequate  machinery, 
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no  tolerable  machinery,  no  machinery  that  any  other  country  in  the  world 
but  our  own  would  stand  for  a moment.  We  want  this  municipal  and 
county  authority  to  provide  the  machinery  for  training  teachers,  and  we 
want  "it  to  control  all  the  schools  without  exception,  so  far  as  secular 
education  is  concerned,  in  which  the  children  of  our  people  are  educated,  and 
to  see  that,  so  far  as  secular  education  is  concerned,  they  are  properly  equipped 
and  adequately  staffed.  Remember,  then,  that  the  Bill  is  an  organic  whole, 
which  deals  with  a great  and  admitted  evil.  It  deals  with  it  on  a fixed  and 
intelligible  plan,  and  no  amendment  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  Bill  which 
destroys  it  as  an  organic  whole.  Very  well.  So  far  I do  not  say  I have  a 
unanimous  opinion  behind  me.  Can  anybody  say  that  on  any  subject  unanimity 
is  to  be  expected  in  this  country,  and  least  of  all  upon  the  subject  of  education  ? 
But  so  far  I do  believe  that,  if  we  could  eliminate  all  other  points  of  controversy, 
the  educationalist  of  this  country  would  come  into  line  with  the  Government.” — 
Times , October  15,  1902. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  24, 1902,  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  M.P.,  said : — 

. . The  dual  system  of  board  and  voluntary  schools  is  most  wasteful.  Does 

the  House  remember  that  in  all  our  elementary  schools  put  together  there  are 
places  for  about  6,544,000  children  ; and  does  it  realise  that  on  the  registers  of  our 
elementary  schools  all  put  together  there  are  only  about  5,705,000  children — the 
number  of  children  in  average  attendance  being,  of  course,  considerably  less  ? 
That  is  to  say,  there  are  upwards  of  800,000  vacant  places  in  our  elementary 
schools.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  is  that  in  so  many  places  Board  schools  and 
voluntary  schools  exist  close  to  each  other,  and  there  are  vacant  places  in  both. 
This  waste  will  not  be  mitigated  until  one  local  authority  controls  all  the 
elementary  education  in  its  area,  and  can  judge  which  schools  are  necessary  and 
which  are  superfluous.  . . .” — Authorised  Debates , cols.  879,  880. 

The  new  education  authorities. 

In  Colchester  on  May  15,  1902,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  said:  — Is 
there  anything  that  is  more  worthy  of  our  honour  and  esteem  than  our 
municipalities?  In  past  times,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  they  consecrated  and  they 
preserved  national  life  in  this  country.  They  made  the  history  of  our  free 
national  life  ; and,  in  my  judgment,  if  I may  say  so,  the  boroughs  of  this  country 
have  much  history  of  that  kind  yet  to  write.  You  have... looming  before  you 
higher  and  more  extensive  and  more  important  duties  than  ever  those  which  you 
have  fulfilled.  There  is  a Bill  now  before  Parliament  of  the 
future  of  which  I can  predict  nothing — as  to  the  chances  of  its  passing  into  law,  I 
know  no  more  than  you  do — but  which,  if  passed,  will  entrust  to 
your  municipal  council  the  incalculably  important 
prerogative  of  supervising  the  education  of  its  children. 
Well,  on  the  whole,  B rejoice  in  that  provision  ; because  I 
rejoice  in  all  that  gives  strength  and  lustre  to  the 
municipal  institutions  of  our  country,  in  all  that  raises  the 
character  of  our  municipalities,  and  which  makes  men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees 
and  of  all  abilities  willing  and  anxious  to  take  service  among  them.  If  to  what 
you  do  already  you  add  the  task  of  education  you  will  be  advancing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  to  that  lofty  position  which  every  true  patriot  covets  for  the  borough 
authorities  of  his  native  land.” — Times , May  16,  1902. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  5,  1902,  Sir  John  E.  Gorst,  K.C. 
M.P.,  Vice-President  of  the  Council  for  Education,  said  : — . . . I must 

express  my  very  strong  opinion,  an  opinion  based  on  seven  years  adminis- 
trative experience  in  the  Education  Office,  that  the  present  state  of  things 
is  absolutely  intolerable  ; that  although  philosophers  in  their  study  may  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  primary  and  secondary  education,  it  is  impossible  for 
administrators,  either  in  London  or  the  provinces,  to  carry  out  any  such 
distinction  ; and  that,  wherever  you  have  in  the  same  place  two  public 
authorities,  the  one  charged  with  the  control  and  administration  of  secondary 
education,  and  the  other  charged  with  the  control  and  administration  of  primary 
education,  in  most  cases  there  must  be  confusion  and  overlapping.  . . . 

There  is  another  reason  I can  give  for  having  only  one  authority,  and  that 
is  that  all  higher  education,  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  must  be  based  upon  a sound 
system  of  elementary  schools.  It  is  wasteful  to  establish  technical  institutions 
and  technical  schools  unless  you  have  children  in  the  elementary  schools  pro- 
perly prepared  to  receive  higher  instruction.  Therefore  the  body  which  provides 
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and  manages  higher  schools  ought  to  have  a voice  in  the  kind  of  instruction  and 
organisation  in  the  lower  schools.  . . The  provision  for  the  training  and 

education  of  the  teacher  is  undoubtedly  a work  of  secondary  education,  and  if 
the  authority  which  is  to  train  and  educate  the  teacher  has  no  control  over  the 
elementary  schools,  how  can  they  possibly  provide  the  kind  of  teacher  which 
those  elementary  schools  most  required  ? . . . If  it  is  once  conceded  that 

there  must  be  a single  authority  for  all  kinds  of  schools,  the  Government  could 
only  choose  between  two  alternatives.  It  must  either  take  the  County  Council 
oritmusttake  a modified  and  altered  School  Board.  . . . Just  let  me  ask  the 

House  to  consider  the  state  of  things  as  it  is.  You  have  got,  on  the  one 
side,  the  County  and  County  Borough  Councils.  They 
cover  the  whole  country.  They  have  legislative  authority  for  their  pro- 
ceedings in  secondary  education.  I say  secondary  education.  In  the 
Act  of  Parliament  it  is  ‘ technical  education,’  but,  practically,  technical 
education  is  so  wide  that  it  may  be,  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
debate,  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  secondary  education.  They  have  funds. 
Their  funds  may  not  be  adequate,  but  they  are  considerable,  and  they  are  not  yet 
entirely  exhausted.  And  they  have  schools.  In  the  twelve  years  in  which  these 
county  authorities  have  been  exercising  educational  powers  they  have  established 
391  new  secondary  schools,  and  they  have  extended  and  modified  and  adapted 
282  more  schools,  making  a total  of  schools  which  they  have  provided  for  the 
country  of  673.  That  is  exclusive  of  the  Welsh  schools  under  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act.  They  have  besides  this  established  an  enormous  number — 
thousands — of  evening  schools  in  the  counties  : and  that  has  been  done 
not  only  by  the  advanced  county  boroughs  like  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
Birmingham,  but  it  has  been  done  even  by  the  agricultural  counties.  . . . 

This  body  which  possesses  these  powers,  is  the  most  popularly  elected  body  in 
the  whole  country.  It  is  elected  by  the  people,  by  a more  extended  suffrage 
than  that  of  the  electors  of  Members  of  this  House.  So  that  to  adapt  this 
popularly  elected  local  body  to  the  purposes  of  an  educational  authority  is  a very 
easy  matter,  and  requires  very  little  legislation.  . . . Let  me; look  at  the  other 

side.  On  the  other  side  you  have  the  School  Boards. 

. . . But  the  School  Boards  do  not  cover  the  whole  country  like  the 
County  Councils ; they  are  partial  only,  and  they  do  not  yet  educate 
half  the  children  in  the  country.  I do  not  say  that;  they  do  not  cover  more  than 
half  the  area  of.  the  country.  I have  never  said  that,  but  what  I have  said  is  that 
they  do  not  educate  yet  half  the  children  of  the  country.  Then,  their  statutory 
authority  is  now  in  name  confined  entirely  to  elementary  education,  and  they 
can  only  teach  children  under  fifteen.  . . . The  advanced  work  which 

they  have  been  doing  in  recent  years,  their  higher  grade  schools,  their  evening 
schools,  and  their  pupil  teacher  centres,  are  now  pronounced  to  be  illegal  and  ultra 
vires.  The  districts  of  the  School  Boards  are  wholly  unsuitable  areas  for  secondary 
education  purposes  ; that,  I think,  is  admitted  by  everybody.  The  School  Board 
is  not  so  popularly  elected  as  the  County  Council ; it  is  elected  by  a cumulative 
vote,  and  not  only  is  it  not  elected  by  so  popular  a vote  as  the  County  Council, 
but  only  about  half  the  voters  go  to  the  poll  to  vote  for  School  Boards  that  go  to 
the  poll  to  vote  for  the  County  Councils.  It  is  a body  which  is  in  name  popular, 
but  in  fact  is  elected  by  a very  small  number  of  ratepayers.  . . . Now  to 

make  the  School  Boards  into  an  educational  authority  would 
require  a great  deal  of  very  complicated  legislation.  You  would  have,  first  of  all, 
to  make  School  Boards  universal.  You  would  have  secondly  to  give  School 
Boards  authority  over  secondary  education,  and  for  the  purpose  of  doing  that 
you  would  have  to  take  secondary  education  out  of  the  hands  of  the  County 
Council,  who  have  exercised  it  so  well  and  who  are  now  carrying  on  the  work 
so  admirably.  You  would  have  to  alter  all  the  districts,  because  you  could  not 
turn  your  School  Boards  in  the  present  School  Board  districts  into  authorities  ; 
and  most  likely  you  would  have  to  reform,  at  all  events  you  would  be  strongly 
pressed  to  do  so,  the  method  of  election.  Besides  this  great  change,  besides 
having  the  easy  path  of  the  County  Councils  and  the  difficult  paths  of  the  School 
Boards,  the  Government,  from  the  very  first  day  they  came  into  office,  have  been 
convinced  that  the  County  Council,  and  not  the  School  Board,  is  the  proper 
authority.  You  talk  as  if  we  had  suddenly  discovered  some  new  policy.  Why, 
this  was  the  policy  of  the  Bill  of  1896,  it  has  been  the  policy  of  every  Bill  which 
the  Government  has  introduced  from  then  down  to  the  present  time  which  has 
dealt  with  this  question,  and  it  is  the  policy  on  which  the  whole  administration  of 
the  Board  of  Bduqation  has  been  carried  on,  and  for  which  it  has  been  criticised 
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in  this  House.  The  Government  think  that  the  ad  hoc  authority  is  an  anachronism  ; 
they  think  that  to  propose  to  advert  to  an  ad  hoc  authority  is  reactionary. 
Formerly  whenever  a local  authority  was  created  it  was  an  ad  hoc  authority,  I 
mean  during  the  last  century  ; but  the  ad  hoc  authority  has  been  given  up  by 
every  supporter  of  local  self-government,  and  that  only  ad  hoc  authorities  which 
survive  to  the  present  day  are  the  School  Boards  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 

. . . It  is  recognised  that  local  self-government  is  absolutely  impossible  unless 

you  have  local  control  of  the  finances,  and  the  only  way  you  can  have  effective 
local  self-government  in  this  or  any  other  country  is  for  the  local  electors  to 
choose  some  body  that  shall  have  control  of  the  whole  local  finance  and  be 
responsible  for  all  expenditure  of  the  ratepayers’  money.  If  you  have  several 
bodies  independent  of  each  other  exercising  independent  rating  powers,  how  is 
it  conceivable  or  possible  there  can  be  efficient  control  of  local  finance,  and  there- 
fore, how  can  there  be  proper,  efficient  local  self-government.  . . ."—Authorised 
Debates,  cols.  663-9. 

In  the  House  of  Common®  on  March  24, 1902,  Earl  Percy,  M.P.,  said  “ . . . 
Whether  we  like  them  or  not— and  even  those  most  opposed  to  School  Boards 
admit  the  magnificent  work  they  have  done  in  many  parts  of  the  country— no  one 
can  help  recognising  that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  owing  to  unfortunate  incidents  of 
the  past,  and  the  religious  controversy  which  has  dominated  the  School  Board 
elections,  you  could  not  get  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  country  to  place  any 
confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  these  bodies.  The  only  alternative  is  the 
county  authority.  . . .” — Authorised  Debates,  col.  895. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  24,  1902,  Sir  R.  B.  Finlay,  K.C.,  M.P., 
the  Attorney-General,  said  “The  right  hon.  gentleman  asked  what  the  relations 
will  be  between  the  Committee  and  the  local  authority.  With  the  local  authority, 
of  course,  will  rest  the  power  of  the  purse,  and  the  local  authority  may  refuse  to 
make  any  rate  if  it  disapproves  of  any  proposal  of  the  Committee.  But  the  power 
of  the  local  authority  will  be  exercised  through  the  Committee,  and,  ordinarily 
speaking,  I should  say  certainly  that  the  decision  of  the  Committee  will  be  the 
decision  which  will  be  carried  into  effect.  The  proposal  is  that  the  power 
conferred  on  the  local  authority  shall  be  exercised  through  the  Statutory  Com- 
mittee, and  that  the  Statutory  Committee  will  be  brought  to  arrive  at  a determi- 
nation which  will  represent  the  desire  of  the  local  authority  in  the  way  I have 
described.” — Authorised  Debates,  cols.  947*8. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  24,  1902,  Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit,  M.P.,  said  : 
— “ . . . But  whilst  these  are  administrative  points  of  much  importance,  the  great 
question  of  this  Bill  is,  after  all,  the  constitution  of  the  administrative  authority. 
That  machinery  will  be  a powerful  factor,  if  not  the  most  powerful  factor,  in 
the  education  of  the  future.  But  machinery  demands  men  to  work  it,  and  our 
main  object  should  be  to  attract  the  best  and  ablest  men  to  the  service  of  the 
State  in  this  most  important  function.  As  to  the  constitution  of  the  authority,  I 
am  glad  to  notice  more  advancement  than  on  the  occasion  of  previous  debates, 
for  there  has  been  a general  recognition  that  the  municipal  authority  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  body  to  deal  with  these  questions,  and  I know  of  no  greater 
anomaly  than  the  present  one,  in  which  the  spending  authority  is  able  to  levy,  on 
absolute  precept,  upon  the  rating  authority,  into  which  no  possible  inquiry  can  be 
made  ; and  certainly  one  great  improvement  will  be  that  the  responsibility  of 
both  levying  and  spending  will  be  vested  in  one  and  the  same  authority.  The 
authority  will,  of  course,  be  responsible  to  the  electors  both  for  the  levies  it 
makes  and  for  the  demands  it  calls  upon  them  to  respond  to,  and  also  for  the 
wise,  prudent,  and  economic  administration  of  the  funds.  . . .” — Authorised 

Debates,  cols.  916. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  6,  1902,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  M.P.,  said 
“ . . .At  any  rate  you  have  to  choose  whether  you  are  going  to  adopt  the  demo- 

cratic principle  of  trusting  the  representatives  of  the  people,  or  whether  you  are 
going  to  fall  back  on  what  is  really  the  aristocratic  principle— the  principle  of 
trusting  an  aristocracy  of  educationalists,  and  allowing  them  to  dictate  what  is 
and  what  is  not  to  be  the  standard  of  education.  Anyone  who  really  admits  the 
principle  of  democratic  self-government  must  accept  the  doctrine  that  the  local 
authority  is  entitled  to  judge  of  what  degree  of  education  is  fitting,  and  to  spend 
the  necessary  money  on  that  standard  of  education.  . . Authorised  Debates 
cols.  839-40. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  6,  1902,  Sir  Francis  S.  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P., 
said  : — “ ...  It  is  a circumstance  worthy  of  note  that  the  most  successful  institu- 
tions ip  connection  v/4h  education  in  ttys  country  are  tfie  Teghnical  Instruction 
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Committees.  Every  county,  I believe,  except  two,  has  elected  such  a Com- 
mittee and  their  success  proves  the  wisdom  of  that  mode  of  constitution.  . 
There’  is  one  objection  to  the  School  Board  election  which  I think  has 
scarcely  been  mentioned  in  these  debates.  I refer  to  election  by  the  cumulative 
vote  No  one  who  has  taken  part  in  School  Board  elections  can  fail  to  know  the 
impossibility  of  accurately  gauging  public  sentiment  by  an  election  conducted  on 
the  principle  of  the  cumulative  vote.  . . ."—Authorised  Debates,  cols.  857-8- 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  5,  1902,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  W. 
Hart  Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  said : — “ . . . The  action  of  County  Councils 
and  other  local  authorities  in  respect  of  the  provision  of  secondary  day 
schools  and  of  rate  aid  for  their  support  is  worthy  of  particular 
attention  In  sixty-two  towns  or  districts  such  schools  have  been  established 
bv  or  transferred  to  local  authorities,  or  action  of  the  kind  is  im- 
pending. I do  not  wish  to  labour  this  point  or  to  weary  the  House 
with  it,  but  I do  wish  to  observe  how  ridiculous  and  absurd  it  is  to  denounce 
beforehand  the  authority  which  this  Bill  proposes  to  create  on  the  ground  that  it 
will  be  unable  to  deal  with  the  questions  of  elementary  and  higher  education. 
What  are  the  difficulties  which  these  county  authorities  have  surmounted  i They 
are  vast  in  comparison  with  the  simplicity  of  dealing  with  elementary  schools. 
They  had  no  Department  to  guide  their  destinies.  What  is  this  fearful  bogey 
that  is  placed  before  the  House  and  the  country  as  to  the  difficulty  that  these  men 
and  women,  who  have  been  carrying  on  a magnfficient  educational  work 
already  will  have  to  face  when  they  are  called  upon  to  perfect  and  systematise 
the  educational  system  ? The  elementary  system  is  good  enough  ; the  teachers 
and  the  managers  are  there  ; and  the  object  of  this  Bill  is  by  placing  the  schools 
under  the  new  authority,  to  help  the  weaker  ones  and  bring  them  up  to  a 
uniform  standard.  It  is  ridiculous  and  absurd  to  pretend  that  authorities  which 
have  done  and  are  doing  great  educational  work  will  be  unable  to  cope  with 
these  difficulties  that  will  accrue  with  regard  to  elementary  education.  . — 


Sir  W.  Hart 
Dyke,  Bart., 
M.P. 


Authorised  Debates , col.  814. 

In  a leading  article  on  April  12,  1902,  The  Spectator  says  The  controversy 
excited  by  the  Education  Bill  abounds  in  paradoxes.  Hardly  any  one  has  taken 
the  part  in  it  which  might  have  been  expected  from  his  known  antecedents  and 
supposed  principles.  The  doctrine  of  trusting  the  people,  for  example,  has  been 
made  the  ground  for  throwing  all  manner  of  discredit  upon  those  who  directly 
represent  the  people.  There  is  no  more  popularly  elected  body  than  a County 
Council  but  the  proposal  to  entrust  it  with  the  education  of  the  county  has  filled 
with  horror  many  who  would  be  greatly  offended  if  they  were  told  that  they  were 
not  true  Democrats.  To  support  their  opposition  to  the  Bill  they  have  invented 
the  theory  of  ad  hoc  election.  Everything  must  be  done  by  the  people’s  repre- 
sentatives, but  they  must  be  representatives  chosen  for  the  particular  work  they 
have  to  do.  It  is  as  though  instead  of  one  House  of  Commons  we  had  several 
elected, — one  to  manage  the  Army,  another  to  manage  the  Civil  Service,  and  so 
on  through  the  different  Departments.  In  the  election  of  a County  Council  no 
one  asks  whether  a candidate  is  an  expert  in  drainage  or  in  road-making.  It  is 
enough  if  he  is  a man  of  good  common-sense  and  knowledge  of  affairs.  The 
details  will  be  the  business  of  the  experts,  and  the  business  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  will  in  a great  measure  be  the  examination  and  revision  of  the  estimates 
these  experts  lay  before  them.  All  this  is  taken  as  a matter  of  course  as  regards 
the  general  business  of  the  county,  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  put  education  on  a 
level  with  other  subjects,  and  to  allow  the  County  Council  to  take  this  also  under 
their  charge,  as  great  an  outcry  is  raised  as  if  it  had  been  proposed  to  entrust  the 
education  of  the  country  to  a Committee  of  Bishops. 


The  Spectator. 


The  extent  of  the  control  possessed  by  the  new 
authorities. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  5,  1902#  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb,  M.P.,  said  . . . SirR.  Jebb,M.P. 
This  Bill  safeguards  the  appointment  of  teachers  by  giving  a veto  on  educational 
grounds  to  the  local  authority.  It  also  gives  power  of  dismissal  under 
Clause  8.  I am  told  that  under  that  clause  the  local  authority  would  have 
power  to  dismiss  a teacher  on  educational  grounds.  The  real  control,  however, 
rests  not  with  the  managers  but  with  the  local  authorities.  They  have  power  to 
fix  the  curriculum,  to  arrange  the  time  tables,  to  determine  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  and  the  nature  of  the  appliances  of  every  kind  to  be  used  in  the  (Voluntary) 
school.  They  can  hold  an  inspection  of  these  schools.  Finally,  they  have  the  veto 
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on  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and  the  power  of  dismissal.  If  that  is  not  giving 
complete  control,  I do  not  know  what  is.  Here  I may  answer  another  question 
which  has  been  raised  : What  purpose  is  served  by  the  local  authority  appointing 
one-third  of  the  managers  ? The  answer  is,  that  that  brings  in  the  element  of 
publicity  and  criticism.  There  can  be  no  longer  any  privately-managed  school. 
The  local  authority,  as  I have  attempted  to  show,  has  complete  control  both 
financial  and  educational.”— Authorised  Debates , col.  700. 

. In  a letter  to  The  Times  of  May  31, 1902,  Mr.  C.  A.  Cripps,  K.C.,  M.P.,  writes 
It  is  siaid  that  the  county  authority  has  not  been  given  an  adequate  con- 
trolling power,  and  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  principle  to  allow  the  use  of  local 
funds  without  conferring  full  power  on  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers.... 
Sir  W.  Harcourt  in  his  long  letter  alleges  too  great  interference  from  the 
Education  Department.... The  answer  to  Sir  W.  Harcourt  is  that  whenever 
national  services  are  in  the  main  paid  for  by  State  funds  the  central  State 
department  of  necessity  retains  a large  discretionary  control.  This  is  not 
distrusting  the  local  authority  but  adequately  safeguarding  State  expenditure. 

In  Manchester,  on  October  14,  1902,  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P., 
said  : — I have  constantly  heard  it  urged,  I have  constantly  read  it  in  the 
controversial  pamphlets,  that  this  Bill  errs  by  dividing  taxation  and  representation. 
In  my  judgment  nothing  would  tend  more  to  divide  taxation  and  representation 
than  handling  over  the  real  control  of  the  elementary  schools  in  this  country  to 
any  authority,  call  them  managers  or  call  them  what  you  will,  other  than  the 
county  council  or  the  borough  council.  Who  raise  the  rate  ? Who  pay  the 
rate  ? The  county  council  and  the  borough  council  raise  the  rate.  The 
constituency  of  the  county  council  and  the  constituency  of  the  borough  council 
pay  the  rate.  Let  them  control  the  schools,  let  them  have  the  real  control  over 
secular  education. — Times , October  15,  1902. 


Women  on  the  new  authorities. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Right  Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  M.P.,  on 
October  23,  1902,  said  : — So  far,  then,  as  the  local  authority  was  concerned — the 
education  authority— there  could  be  no  question  that  it  was  fully  representative 
and,  in  regard  to  women,  they  were  always  under  the  Bill  perfectly  eligible  for 
it.  They  could  not  have  made  them  eligible  for  the  county  councils  and  borough 
councils  without  bringing  in  a Bill  to  alter  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act. 
They  intended  to  make  it  obligatory,  because  they  felt  the  value  of  women’s 
work  as  much  as  any  who  were  there,  and  they  knew  that  in  a matter  of  educa- 
tion their  influence  would  be  very  considerable,  and  therefore  they  were  pre- 
pared to  make  it  a condition  that  the  authorities  should  select  a woman  to  serve 
upon  the  committee  which  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  these  schools.— 
Times,  October  24,  1902. 

The  powers  of  the  managers. 

In  Manchester,  on  October  14,  1902,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P., 
said  : — I think  some  of  the  difficulty  has  arisen  owing  to  a misunderstanding  of 
one  of  the  terms  used  in  the  Government  Bill — the  term  “ managers.”  I think 
it  very  natural  that  anybody  who  saw  the  term  “ managers  ” in  the  Bill  would 
say  “These  are  the  people  who  have  got  control  of  the  schools.”  It  is  a mistake, 
but  it  is  a natural  mistake.  I do  not  think  it  is  a mistake  for  which  either  the 
Government  draftsman  or  the  Government  are  responsible,  because  we  have 
borrowed  the  term  “ manager  ” from  the  preceding  Act  of  1870,  and  in  the  Act 
of  1870  “ management  ” and  “ manager  ” are  terms  which  do  not  carry  with 
them  the  idea  of  control.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remind  you  of  the  case,  for 
example,  of  the  London  School  Board.  The  London  School  Board  controls  all 
the  rate-supported  schools  in  London,  and  the  rate-supported  schools  in  London 
contain  the  majority  of  the  children  in  London,  and,  as  you  know,  the 
metropolitan  area  is  the  largest  area  probably  which  ever  has  been,  which  ever 
could  be,  placed  under  the  control  of  one  local  education  authority.  But  the 
London  School  Board  has  the  control  of  its  schools.  In  each  of  the  schools 
there  are  managers.  In  every  Board  School  under  the  London  School  Board 
there  are  managers,  but  they  have  not  got  the  control  ; and  the  theory  of  our 
Bill  is  that  the  control  should  be  not  with  the  managers,  but  with  the  borough 
council  or  with  the  county  council,  as  the  case  may  be. — Times,  October  15. 
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The  religious  question. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  March  24,  1902,  Sir  William  R.  Anson,  Bart. 

Said  . 1 desire  to  insist  strenuously  that  by  religious  teaching  I do  not  mean 

clerical  control.  Whether  the  clerical  control  of  the  Anglican  priest  or  that  of  the 
Nonconformist  minister,  I do  not  wish  to  see  it  exercised  in  our  elementary 
schools.  But  I do  feel  that  religious  teaching  is  a matter  of  the  gravest ^import- 
ance to  the  country,  not  only  because  of  its  effect  on  character— a subject  too 
large  to  be  dealt  with  now— but  on  the  ground  of  justice  to  the  parents  On  the 
question  of  the  effect  of  religious  teaching ;on  the : character  I will  not  touch  Much 
may  be  said  for  it,  and  much  may  be  said  on  the  other  side.  It  is  a very  great 
question,  and  one  which  I would  rather  leave  at  present,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  if  the  State  takes  a child  from  the  parent  during  its  best  waking  hours, 
takes  over  education  to  be  administered  by  itself,  the  parent  may  JusUy  demand 
that  during  some  portion  of  that  time  the  child  should  receive  the  rehgious 
teaching  which  the  parent  desires,  in  order  to  bring  him  up  in  the  religious  faith 
of  the  parent.  . , . — Authorised  Debates , col.  907. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  5, 1902,  Sir  John  E.  Gorst,  K.C  M.P  said :—  Sir^J.  E. 

. I believe  that  nothing  but  the  spreading  of  the  spirit  of  c°mmon  1 ' 
sense  and  Christian  charity  can  ever  put  an  end  to  rehgious  anmosity.  All  I can 
say  is  that  I think  it  is  less  likely  to  be  excited  in  a Town  Council  than  in  a School 
Board.  But  I should  like  to  say  what  I have  said  before,  and  what  I think  is 
only  due  to  the  managers  of  those  religious  schools— I do  not  think  I can  repeat 
it  too  often— and  that  is,  that  the  religious  difficulty  exists,  not  in  the  schools 
themselves,  but  on  the  platform  and  in  Parliament  .1  had  an  illustration  of  it  last 
week,  and,  as  the  House  rather  likes  personal  anecdo tes,  I will  tell  it  to  the 
House,  as  it  is  a most  striking  illustration  of  the  absence  of  all  religious  difficulties 
in  the  schools.  I went  last  week  to  see  a nunnery— a nunnery  of  teaching 
sisters.  There  is  established  in  this  nunnery  a school  of  science.  1 he  mistress 
of  science  was  a lady  in  a nun’s  dress.  The  chemistry  laboratory  had  been 
established  and  was  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  of  London.  1 say 
the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  of  London  because,  although  the  money  supplied 
by  the  Technical  Instruction  Committee  comes  out  of  the  local  taxation  money, 
it  is  money  which  might  be  applied,  and  part  is  applied,  in  relief  of  rates.  When 
I asked  the  reverend  mother  about  the  children  in  those  schools,  she  told  me  that 
she  had  at  that  moment  no  less  than  six  Protestant  girls  boarding  in  the  nunnery, 
and  that  of  those  Protestant  girls  many  had  had  their  mothers  and  some  had 
their  grandmothers  educated  in  the  same  convent.  I could  not  but  think  how 
much  those  girls  profited  by  the  instruction  and  care  bestowed  upon  them  by 
those  good  women,  and  how  little  their  Protestantism  appeared  to  have  suffered 
in  consequence.  That  is  only  one  illustration.  I could  give  dozens  of 
instances  of  the  same  kind,  showing  that  in  schools  themselves  there  is  never 
any  religious  difficulty  and  never  any  absence  of  toleration  and  care.  1 nave 
never  been  able  to  get  a case  to  the  contrary  substantiated,  though  there  might 
be  an  extreme  case.  There  are  eccentric  people  in  every  part  of  the  wor.d,  and 
there  mav  be  some  who  do  use  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  proselytising ; but 
the  statement  that  the  dissenting  parents  were  prevented 
from  sending  their  children  into  the  teaching  profession 
is  absolutely  unfounded.  About  two  or  three  years  ago  in  this  House 
I challenged  anybody  to  bring  me  a single  case.  I think  about  three  cases 
were  brought  before  me,  and  upon  investigation  every  one  of  them  disappeared, 
just  in  the  same  way  as  upon  investigation  alleged  appearances  of  ghosts 
disappear.  . . . — AiUliorised  Debates , cols.  677-8. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  24,  1902,  the  Earl  Percy,  Earl  Percy,  M.P. 
M.P.  said:—.  . . Mr.  T.  J.  Macnamara  talks  of  our  raising  a storm 

of  controversy  because,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  asking  the  ratepayers  to 
subscribe  to  religious  education.  We  are  doing  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  are 
no  more  asking  the  ratepayer  under  this  Bill  to  subscribe  and  pay  for  rehgious 
education,  than  under  the  present  system  we  are  asking  that  the  taxpayer  shall 
pay  for  and  support  religious  education  in  voluntary  schools.  The  two  cases 
stand  on  precisely  the  same  ground.  There  is  no  more  justification  for  this 
assertion  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  The  money  will  be  spent  only  on 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  education,  and  only  on  the  secular  side  of 
education.  * . . — Authorised  Debates , col.  897* 
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In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  5,  1902,  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb,  M.P.  said  : — 

. . . The  religious  instruction  given  in  the  Board  schools  is  satisfactory  to  great 

numbers  of  people.  No  one  wishes  to  say  that  it  is  not  good  of  its  own  kind.  I cer- 
tainly do  not  mean  to  say  so.  But  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  other  large  numbers 
of  people  whom  it  does  not  satisfy.  Here  I wish  to  point  out  the  fallacy  which 
as  it  seems  to  me,  underlies  much  of  the  reasoning  on  this  subject.  That  fallacy 
consists  in  arguing  as  if  the  reason  why  Denominationalists  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  religious  instruction  in  Board  schools,  is  simply  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  The  case  is  sometimes  put  in  effect  thus  : All  people  who  are  not 
atheists  agree  up  to  a certain  point  ; up  to  another  point  there  is  agreement 
among  all  Christians  ; very  well,  let  all  Christians,  at  any  rate,  go  together  as 
far  as  they  can  ; if  beyond  that  point  they  desire  instruction  in  doctrine  wholly 
or  partially  distinctive  of  a particular  Church,  then  they  must  provide  it  for 
themselves.  The  answer  which  is  given  by  many  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  by  others  also  is  this  : that  the  reason  why  religious  instruction  in 
Board  schools  is  not  satisfactory  to  them  is  not  simply  because  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  We  hold,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  religious  instruction  is  not  likely  to 
be  effectual  unless  it  is  definite,  and  what  is  called  distinctive  ; it  must  contain 
some  element  of  that  which  was  excluded  by  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause.  The 
view  of  those  who  are  satisfied  by  religious  teaching  given  in  Board  schools  is,  in 
our  opinion,  essentially  distinct  from  ours.  It  is  a difference  in  kind  ; not  merely 
a question  of  more  or  less.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  the  view  which  is  satisfied  by 
the  religious  instruction  given  in  Board  schools  is  practically,  though  not  in  name, 
a denominational  view.  How  stand  the  facts  ? For  thirty-two  years  the  religious 
instruction,  as  well  as  the  secular  instruction,  in  Board  schools  has  been  defrayed 
from  the  rates.  Those  rates  have  been  paid  by  Church  of  England  people,  Roman 
Catholics  and  others,  who  from  conscientious  reasons  cannot  make  use  of  the 
Board  schools,  and  have  maintained  Voluntary  schools  of  their  own.  The  secular 
system  was  tried,  as  we  were  reminded  the  other  day,  in  Birmingham  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  The  second  Birmingham  School  Board,  of  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the  Colonies  was  chairman,  tried  the  experiment 
of  purely  secular  schools,  and  it  was  the  Nonconformists  who  would  not  tolerate 
them.  May  not  Denominationalists  fairly  say  now,  ‘ For  thirty-two  years  we 
have  been  paying  unconditionally  for  the  kind  of  religious  instruction  that  suits 
you  ; why  should  you  protest,  if  we  ask,  under  reasonable  conditions,  for  some 
aid  towards  the  system  of  religious  instruction  that  suits  us  ? ’ And  what  are  the 
conditions  ? The  capital  value  of  the  Voluntary  school  buildings  represents  about 
£26,000,000,  and  if  those  Voluntary  schools  perished  and  had  to  be  replaced,  that 
would  cost  many  millions  more.  These  buildings  are  placed  by  the  managers 
at  the  disposal  of  the  local  authority.  The  managers  are  also  to  be  responsible 
for  their  upkeep  and  repair,  and  for  modifying  or  enlarging  them,  as  may  be 
required  by  the  local  authority.  Critics  of  the  Bill  have  ignored  the  capital  value 
of  the  buildings  altogether,  and  have  made  light  of  the  condition  as  to  the  upkeep, 
&c.,  saying  that  it  represents  only  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of  the  total  cost 
of  maintainance.  I do  not  know  by  what  process  of  arithmetic  or  imagination 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  fix  a fraction  which  would  be  approximately  con- 
stant in  all  cases.  But  we  will  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  that  one- 
tenth  or  one-eighth  is  correct.  That  fraction  represents  more  than  the  proportion 
of  the  expenditure  from  the  rates  that  will  go  for  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools.  As  the  managers  also  provide  the  buildings,  the  bargain  cannot  be 
considered  a bad  one  for  the  ratepayers.  Now  as  to  the  managers.  The  local 
authorities  have  power  to  appoint  one  third  of  the  managers.  It  may  be  asked, 
why  not  more  than  that — why  only  one  third  if  you  mean  to  give  us  local  control  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  if  these  schools  are  to  remain  Denominational — and  it  is 
assumed  that  they  are  to  remain  so — there  must  be.  some  guarantee  that  the 
teachers  appointed  shall  be  such  as  shall  command  the  confidence  of  the  denomi- 
nation. . . . — Authorised  Debates , cols.  697-700. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  5,  1902,  Sir  W.  Hart  Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P., 
said:—.  . . One  of  the  greatest  principles  of  the  Nonconformists  is  opposition  to 
the  payment  of  rates  to  denominationalism.  I admit  that  very  fully.  I do  not 
intend  to  minimise  it ; I do  not  even  criticise  it ; and  I do  not  even  complain  of 
it.  But  I have  never  been  able  to  find  out  these  great  difficulties  in  concrete 
cases.  Do  the  parents  object  ? That  is  a very  fair  question  to  put.  Surely  if  we 
are  to  produce  evidence  we  cannot  go  for  better  evidence  than  to  the  teachers  of 
these  elementary  schools.  They  are  in  the  thick  of  the  work,  and  they  are  con- 
stantly in  the  schools.  Surely  if  any  difficulty  existed,  the  teachers  would  know 
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something  about  it.  What  does  the  President  of  the  National  Union  of  Elemen- 
tary Teachers  say  on  the  subject  ? He  delivered  a very  able  address  in  reference 
to  the  Bill,  which  was  followed  by  an  excellent  debate,  and  he  said — 

“ He  could  not  regard  as  in  any  way  serious  the  suggestion  that  there  would 
arise  immoderate  discontent  because  some  portion  of  the  money  raised  from 
persons  of  one  sect  might  be  utilised  for  the  continuance  of  the  denominational 
teaching  of  another.  Such  had  been  the  case  in  this  country  since  public  moneys 
were  voted  for  education  at  all  ; and  although  the  politicians  would  make  a fuss 
and  possibly  revive  ancient  war  crys  and  fly-blown  phylacteries,  the  vital  interests 
of  the  children  must  be  no  longer  sacrificed,  The  fancy  schemes  for  meeting 
the  supposed  religious  difficulty  did  infinite  credit  to  the  intellects  of  their  pro- 
pounders ; but  his  experience  of  twenty  years  teaching  in  both  church  and 
board  schools  convinced  him  that  they  were  quite  unnecessary.  Neither  in 
church  nor  board  schools  had  he  known  of  any  children,  excepting  those  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  being  withdrawn  from  religious  instruction  ; and  despite  the 
agitation  of  both  clerics  and  nonconformists,  parents  would  continue  to  send  their 
children  to  denominational  or  board  schools,  regardless,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  of  all  except  the  convenience  of  the  efficiency  of  the  education  provided.” 

That  is  the  opinion  of  the  President  of  the  National  Union  of  Elementary 
Teachers.  . . . We  are  told  every  day,  not  only  in  the  Press,  but  on  every 

platform  on  which  the  question  is  discussed,  that  the  addition  of  a third  to  the 
management  of  these  elementary  schools  under  the  Bill  is  a farce,  is  utterly  useless, 
and  means  nothing.  I deny  that  altogether.  In  the  first  place,  the  introduction  of 
this  new  element  will  have  the  effect  of  proclaiming  from  the  housetops  any 
grievance  or  difficulty  or  any  case  of  high-handed  treatment,  and  instead  of  being 
discussed  with  closed  doors,  as  might  be  when  the  school  management  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  the  Church  party,  such  cases,  if  they  occur,  will  be  advertised  in 
the  local  press,  and  will  be  brought  to  the  immediate  notice  of  the  local  authority 
and,  if  necessary,  to  the  Board  of  Education.  With  reference  to  this  addition  to 
the  management  of  the  schools,  I should  like  to  quote  an  authority  which  I hope 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  will  recognise  as  of  some  weight  and  importance. 

On  November  n,  1896,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Member  for  East  Fife 
(Mr.  Asquith)  made  an  excellent  speech,  characterised  by  his  usual  ability,  on  the 
education  question.  Dealing  with  the  religious  question,  he  admitted  that  the 
voluntary  schools  had  a clear  right  to  a majority  of  the  managers  and  to  maintain 
their  denominational  character.  These  are  thoroughly  Liberal  views,  and  I am 
delighted  to  find,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  storm  and  turmoil,  that  at  all  events  one 
statesman  on  the  opposite  side  takes  a practical  and  commonsense  view  of  this  diffi- 
culty. . . . This  question  of  the  payment  out  of  the  rates  to  denominational 

schools  has  been  going  on  for  many  years  in  the  case  of  secondary  schools  and 
other  educational  institutions  in  the  country.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  Technical 
Education  Committees  have  been  giving,  and  do  give,  not  only  out  of  the 
Customs  and  Excise  Fund,  but  out  of  the  rates,  payments  to  secondary  schools  of 
a denominational  character.  That  is  being  done  every  day.  Then  again,  if  Hon. 

Members  choose  to  look  at  the  Home  Office  Blue  Book  for  1901  they  will  see 
that  a number  of  industrial  schools  throughout  the  country,  which,  many  of 
them,  are  strictly  denominational  in  their  character,  receive  the  large  sum  of 
^160,000  per  annum.  . . . — Authorised  Debates , cols.  817-9. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  5,  1902,  Mr.  A.  Lyttelton,  M.P.,  said  : — Mr  A 
. . . The  religion  taught  in  Board  schools  was,  as  had  been  said,  in  precisely  Lyttelton,  M.P. 
the  same  position  as  an  endowed  Church.  There  was  only  this  difference — the 
endowments  of  a Church  were  furnished  by  those  who  were  satisfied  with  its 
doctrine,  but  those  of  the  Board  Schools  were  contributed  to  by  those  who  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  religious  teaching  given.  . . The  Bill  met  these  difficulties 
and  provided  that  there  should  be  a rate  in  aid  of  all  classes  of  denominational 
teaching  instead  of  one  class.  . . — Times,  May  6,  1902. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  7,  1902,  Mr.  J.  Dillon,  M.P.  (N.),  said  Mr.  J.  Dillon, 
...  He  did  not  wish  to  be  offensive  to  his  friends  the  Nonconformists,  but  he  M.P. 
wanted  to  come  to  close  quarters  with  them,  and  he  would  ask — Were  they 
anxious  to  banish  Christian  teaching  of  every  kind  from  the  schools  of  the 
country  ? Well,  if  they  were  not  anxious  for  that,  what  form  of  Christian 
teaching  did  they  want  ? They  wanted  the  form  which  suited  their  particular 
point  of  view.  What  was  the  Catholic  position  ? Catholics  attached  vital 
importance  to  the  teaching  of  religion  in  their  schools,  but  even  more  important 
was  the  Catholic  atmosphere  of  the  schools.  Dogma  and  catechisms  were,  in  his 
opinion,  the  least  part  of  religious  teaching.  Catholics  regarded  real  education 
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as  being  a very  different  thing  from  the  education  which  was  sometimes  spoken 
of  in  that  House.  He  would  place  the  objects  of  education  in  the  following  order 
— first,  religious  and  moral  training  and  the  formation  of  character  ; secondly, 
physical  health  and  development ; and  thirdly,  the  acquisition  of  learning.  He 
considered  the  first  of  these  objects  to  be  by  far  the  most  important.  The 
Nationalist  members  proposed  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  because 
they  approved  the  principle  of  placing  Catholic  and  other  denominational  schools 
on  equal  terms  with  undenominational  schools.  . . . — Times,  May  8,  1902. 

In  a letter  to  the  Times  of  October  1,  1902,  Canon  Malcolm  Macoll 
writes  -.—The  assailants  of  the  Bill,  moreover,  assume  that  the  other  side  has  no 
grievance  at  all.  What  are  the  facts  ? The  School  Board  is  in  each  district  an 
autocratic  body.  It  may  forbid — and  several  School  Boards  have  forbidden — 
religious  teaching  of  any  sort.  Or  it  may  allow,  as  many  School  Boards  have 
done,  Bible  lessons  with  such  explanations  and  comments  as  the  teacher  may 
choose  to  offer.  But  the  teacher  may  be  a Roman  Catholic,  a Ritualist,  an  Evan- 
gelical, a Presbyterian,  a Baptist,  a Unitarian,  a jew,  an  Agnostic.  For  School 
Board  teachers  are  elected  without  any  religious  test,  and  may,  therefore,  belong 
to  any  religion  or  none.  Have  those — parents  and  others — who  desire  definite 
religious  instruction  for  the  childen  of  their  communion  no  grievance  under  a 
system  which  either  excludes  all  religious  instruction  or  undermines  the  faith  of 
the  children  ? The  Nonconformist  opponents  of  the  Education  Bill  persistently 
ignore  this  grievance  ; yet  surely  it  is  at  least  as  real  as  their  own.  If  battle  is 
fairly  given  on  the  general  issue,  as  it  will  be  at  the  general  election,  the  hardship 
of  being  compelled  to  pay  rates  for  the  nondescript  religion  of  Board  schools  will 
be  found  as  telling  as  that  of  which  complaint  is  made  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill. 

The  religious  “difficulty”  in  practice. 

The  Wimbledon  Voluntary  Schools  Committee  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion at  their  meeting  on  April  29, 1902  : — 

“ That  this  committee  considers  that  the  co-ordination  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  under  one  controlling  authority  is  an  imperative  necessity, 
and  approves  the  principle  of  appointing  such  an  authority  in  the  Bill  now 
before  Parliament,  but  desires  that  the  permissive  element  contained  in  clauses 
5 and  8 [e)  should  be  eliminated.  . . That  this  committee,  controlling  the  education 
of  nearly  6,000  children,  and  being  composed  of  eleven  members,  of  whom  six 
do  and  five  do  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  is  able  to  state  from  actual 
experience  that  it  is  possible  for  a committee  so  composed,  without  raising  any 
difficulty,  religious  or  other,  (a)  to  retain  the  financial  control  of  and  an  effectiv  ; 
supervision  over  three  large  schools  managed  as  Church  of  England  schoolse 
(6)  to  maintain  four  other  schools  of  an  undenominational  character,  and  to  supply 
therein  religious  instruction  on  lines  agreed  on  by  all.  Further,  this  committee 
is  of  opinion  that  the  inclusion  of  additional  managers  appointed  by  the  local 
authority  will  in  all  probability  enlist  the  public  confidence,  and  ensure  the  con- 
tinued efficiency  of  the  education  without  giving  rise  to  any  difficulties  caused  by 
difference  of  opinion  on  religious  subjects.” — Times , May  1,  1902. 

The  true  meaning  of  uncSenominationalism. 

In  a letter  to  The  Western  Morning  News  of  Aug.  28,  1902,  the  Rev.  Edward 
F.  Taylor,  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Truro,  writes 

The  Parallel  in  France. 

The  advisers  of  State-enforced  undenominationalism  may  well  consider 
what  is  taking  place  in  France  There  they  will  see  its  results.  The  State  is 
seeking  to  suppress  Denominational  schools.  The  result  even  in  Paris  is  popular 
tumult  such  as  we  have  not  had  in  England  for  many  years.  An  officer  in  high 
command  is  under  arrest  for  refusing  to  lead  his  troops  to  enforce  the  law.  And 
a League  for  the  freedom  of  education,  headed  by  members  of  the  Academic , and 
other  leading  men,  has  been  formed.  And  in  their  manifesto  they  say,  “ We 
can  have  no  illusion.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  strangle  the  liberty  of 
education.  . . One  is  not  free  to  think  when  one  is  not  free  to  propagate  one’s 

thoughts  publicly  ; and  one  is  not  free  to  think  when  one  is  not  permitted  to 
have  one’s  children  brought  up  in  accordance  with  one’s  ideas,  conviction  and 
faith.  To  suppress  the  liberty  of  education  the  Government  dares  not  act  openly, 
but  invokes  hypocritically  a law  of  which  the  apparent  and  declared  object  was 
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to  extend  the  scope  of  the  liberties  indispensable  to  a democracy.  . . To ' grant 
the  monopoly  of  education  to  one  party  doctrine  and  opinion  is  to  establish  a 
censorship  over  matters  of  public  instruction,  to  organize  the  servitude  of 
thought,  and  to  prepare  political  tyranny.”— (Quoted  in  Guardian , August  18, 1902, 
p.  1,143!)  All  this  is  about  the  suppression  of  Denominational  schools  assisted  by 
State.  Could  words  more  exactly  describe  the  attitude  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Education  Bill  of  our  Government  ? They  propose  under  the 
specious  pretence  of  “extending  the  scope  of  liberties  indispensable  to,  a 
democracy.  . . to  grant  a monopoly  of  education  to  one  party  doctrine  — ■ 
undenominationalism.  “ Party  doctrine  ” is  an  excellent  title  for  this  thing  with 
a long  name  ; for  “religious”  doctrine  it  never  was,  and  never  can  be.  It  is  a 
negation — absence  of  religious  doctrine — and  such  is  far  more  dangerous  than 
false  doctrine.  For  false  doctrine  may  be  met  by  definite  teaching  of  the  truth. 
But  to  let  our  children  grow  up  in  a daily  atmosphere  of  “ religious  ” teaching, 
the  spirit  of  which  is  that  nothing  matters  much,  would  be  to  form  a habit  of 
mind  that  would  be  fatal  to  definite  faith  later  on.  To  the  last  Churchmen  who 
realise  the  peril  will  fight  against  that.  It  is  because  Churchmen  as  a whole,  do 
not  realise  that  there  is  any  danger  that  they  are  so  quiet  in  the  matter. 

An  example  Nonconformists  should  heed. 

In  the  course  of  a conversation  with  a St.  fames's  Gazette  representative 
on  October  20,  1902,  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  the  Agent  General  for  Queensland 
said : — For  obvious  reasons  he  could  not  criticise  the  Bill  before  Parlia- 
ment, but  he  had  no  objection  to  removing  some  misapprehensions  in  this 
country  regarding  the  position  of  the  education  question  in  Australia,  and 
more  particularly  in  Queensland.  Opponents  of  the  English  measure  asked 
why  we  could  not  adopt  the  system  in  vogue  in  Australia  where  there  were 
no  religious  controversy  and  no  sectarian  differences, — not  an  unmixed 
blessing,  most  people  when  they  know  the  facts  will  say.  In  the  sixties, 
State  aid  to  any  form  of  religion  in  Queensland  was  abolished.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  practically  no  religious  teaching  in  the  State  schools. 
It  was  provided  that  clergymen  of  all  denominations  could  attend  during 
play  hours,  but  this  system  was  never  popular  with  the  children.  Christian 
people  of  all  denominations  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  the  parents  of  the  children  attending  the  State  schools,  in  a recent 
plebiscite,  voted  to  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  to  one  for  reforms  in  this 
respect.  The  secular  education  was  well  administered  and  thoroughly 
efficient,  but  the  want  of  religious  teaching  was,  he  contended,  proving 
disastrous  to  Australia.  In  avoiding  the  Scylla  of  religious  controversies 
there  was  the  very  present  danger  of  getting  wrecked  on  the  Charybdis  of 
indifference  to  religion.  It  puzzled  him  to  know  why  there  should  be  so 
great  an  anxiety  in  England  to  exclude  religion  from  the  schools.  Those  who 
advocated  this  step  could  not  possibly  foresee  what  it  meant.  It  was  having 
a very  detrimental  effect,  not  only  on  the  youth  of  Queensland,  but  on  the 
youth  of  the  whole  of  Australia,  and  if  persisted  in  in  England  he  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt  we  should  have  the  same  experience. 

The  extent  of  the  clergyman's  control. 

In  Manchester  on  October  14,  1902,  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  said  : — 
I see  it  in  pamphlets.  I see  it  in  speeches.  I see  it  in  letters  to  the  papers. 
I see  it  in  an  endless  private  correspondence,  that  this  Bill  increases  the  power 
of  the  clergyman,  and  that  it  is  intended  and  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  clerical  control,  that  its  objects  is  for  ever  to  put  the  public  schools 
of  this  country  under  the  heel  of  the  clergy.  . . . The  allegation,  the 

shameless  and  the  most  impudent  allegation,  is  that  this  Bill  puts  education 
under  the  heel  of  the  clergy.  Precisely  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  At  present  (and 
permanently,  if  you  refuse  to  adopt  this  Bill)  at  present  it  is  true  that,  for  the 
reasons  I have  stated — reasons  not  discreditable  to  the  clergy  of  this  country — 
in  a vast  number  of  parishes  there  is  what  is  called  a one-man  control  of 
schools,  that  one-man  control  being  the  control  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish.  But  that  is  the  system  which  exists  now.  That  is  the  system  which 
will  remain  if  this  Bill  be  rejected.  That  is  the  system  which  will 
remain  if,  in  the  phrase  which  was  used,  we  either  withdraw  the  Bill  or 
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dissolve.  But  what  is  the  system  which  this  Bill  introduces  ? That  is  the 
point.  I say  that  the  typical  case — I do  not  say  it  is  universally  so— will  be  that 
whereas  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  is  at  present  sole  manager  of  the  education 
of  his  parish,  now  under  the  Bill  he  will  be  one  of  six  managers.  In  most  cases 
there  will  be  added  to  him  five  laymen,  two  of  them  very  likely,  in  many  cases 
certainly,  not  belonging  to  the  same  denomination  as  himself.  What  do  these 
agitating  controversialists  mean  by  saying  that  a scheme  like  that  puts  the 
education  of  the  country  under  the  heel  of  the  clergy — the  clergy  being  in  a 
minority  of  one  to  six  among  the  managers,  the  lay  managers  being  five  in 
number— and  the  managers  not  having  the  control  of  secular  education  in  the 
schools  ? The  control  of  that  secular  education  lies  with  the  county  council  or 
borough  council,  and  in  the  case  of  the  borough  council,  at  all  events,  the 
clergyman  is  by  law  prevented  from  having  a seat  upon  it. — Times , October  15, 
1902. 

One  school  parishes. 

In  a letter  to  the  Times  of  September  19,  1902,  the  Rev.  Edward  F. 
Taylor,  writes  : — 

It  is  constantly  said  that  there  are  8,000  parishes  or  places  in  which 
there  is  only  one  school,  and  that  a Church  school.  Then  it  is  asserted  that 
children  attending  those  schools  must  receive  instruction  in  Church  doctrine 
or  no  religious  instruction  at  all.  I do  not  wish  to  say  anything  about  the 
latter  statement— it  is  so  obviously  untrue.  But  with  reference  to  the 
former  statement — the  number  of  such  schools — I beg  to  point  out  that  that 
also  is  untrue.  The  real  facts  are  stated  (for  another  reason)  by  Mr.  J. 
Allen  Bell,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Birmingham  Schoo’ 
Board,  in  a letter  which  appeared  in  your  columns  on  the  2nd  inst.  Instead 
of  8,000  such  schools  the  real  number  is  6,108  ! — an  error  of  only  2,000,  but 
that  is  near  enough  to  accuracy  when  attacking  the  Church.  There  are, 
indeed,  nearly  8,000  places  with  only  one  school,  but  of  these  1,362  are 
Board  schools  ! Comment  seems  needless. 

The  intolerant  attitude  of  the  extreme  (Nonconformists 

*fri  A‘  In  Manchester  on  October  14,  1902,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P., 

Balfour,  m.P.  said:  — There  are  a large  number  of  conscientious  Nonconformists  who 
seriously  think,  not  only  that  they  will  be  justified,  but  that  it  will  be  their  duty 
to  refuse  the  payment  of  rates  when  this  Bill  comes  into  force.  With  regard  to 
that  attitude,  as  I believe,  a genuine  and  conscientious  attitude,  I do  not  desire  to 
speak  with  disrespect  ; but,  may  I say,  if  that  is  consistent  with  respect,  as  I 
hope  it  is,  that  I think  this  attitude  quite  unworthy  of  the  citizens  of  a free 
country.  The  Constitution  of  this  country  gives  to  the  electorate  and  to  Parlia- 
ment, the  organ  of  the  electorate,  the  power  to  deal  with  legislative  matters.  It 
is  always  in  the  power  of  the  electorate,  and  always  in  the  power  of  Parliament, 
to  reverse  a decision  previously  come  to,  and  in  a free  country  it  is  not  admissible 
that  any  individual,  simply  because  he  dislikes,  or,  it  may  be,  disapproves,  or 
even,  it  may  be,  vehemently  disapproves,  of  the  action  either  of  the  majority  of 
his  countrymen  or  of  a Parliament  of  his  countrymen — it  is  not  legitimate  for 
him  to  disobey  the  laws  of  his  country.  They  say  their  objection  is  conscientious. 
Of  course  it  is  conscientious  ; I hope  all  objections  are  conscientious  ; but  if  I 
conscientiously  object  to  anything  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  does, 
am  I,  therefore,  justified  in  refusing  my  rates  or  my  taxes  ? Is  not  this  principle 
that  whenever  you  disapprove  of  the  action  of  the  Ministers  or  Parliament  or 
the  electorate,  you  may  immediately  refuse  your  rates,  capable  of  indefinite 
application  ? I do  not  like  Home  Rule  ; suppose,  per  impossibile , the  Radicals 
passed  Home  Rule,  am  I going  to  protest  by  refusing  rates  and  taxes  ? Is 
civilized  government  possible  on  terms  like  that  ? Does  not  the  whole  idea  of  a 
free,  self-governing  country  contradict  it  ? Well,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  a very 
sound  maxim  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  and  the  common  legislation  of 
Parliament ; but  here  is  a question  in  which  morality  is  fundamentally  involved. 
Well,  I make  a challenge.  I make  a challenge  of  a very  simple  kind.  Will 
anyone  tell  me  what  this  fundamental  principle  of  morality  is  ?.  I will  engage 
to  show  either  that  it  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  not  a fundamental  principle  of  morality 
or  that,  if  it  is,  it  has  been  consistently  violated  in  England  and  Scotland  by  Non- 
conformists for  the  last  30  years.  I think  it  probable,  I think  it  certain,  I can 
pfove  one  or  other  of  those  propositions  to  you,  and  I think  I can  almost  promise 
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that  I will  prove  both.  Well,  that  is  a fair  challenge  which  I think  < ^vefy  Non- 
conformist who  conscientiously  believes  that  he  is  bound  to  Sd  to 

furniture  up  to  auction  as  a protest  against  this  Education  Bill  is  bound  to 
answer  before  he  goes  further. — Times,  October  15,  I902-  , 

In  a letter  to  The  Times  of  April  8, 1902,  Mr.  D.  C.  Anderson  writes  :-The 
endorsement  by  Dr.  Parker  of  the  insensate  suggestion  of  The  British  Weekly 
that  in  the  event  of  the  present  Education  Bill  becoming  law,  Nonconformists 
should  combine  to  refuse  to  pay  their  school 

the  many  admirers  of  that  eminent  man.  Even  The  Daily  News  has  had  the 
common  sense  to  throw  cold  water  on  this  fatuous  proposal  It  condemns  it  as 
extreme,  dangerous,  premature,  and  probably  futile.  It  is  all  that  and  more  A 
more  revolting  exhibition  of  disgusting  selfishness  it  would l be : impossible to 
imagine  For  30  years  Nonconformists  have  had— practically  speaking 
relifious  education  for  their  children  at  the  public  expense,  while  Churchmen 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  had  to  pay  for  theirs.  Now  this  inequality  stobe 
redressed,  and  Churchmen  and  Roman  Catholics  are  to  be] 

Nonconformist  brethren.  Yet  our  ears  are  dinned  with  cries  of 
grievances.  Nonconformist  grievances,  forsooth  ! Have  Churchmen  and  Roman 
Catholics,  and  for  the  matter  of  that  Wesleyans  too  some  of  th«f»  n° 
that  during  all  these  years  they  have  had  to  pay  School  Board  rates,  and  support 
their  own  schools  as  well ! Have  Secularists  no  grievances,  who  have  to  pay  for 
Bible  teaching  of  which  they  disapprove?  Do  Quakers  refuse  to  pay  for  the 
support  of  the  Army  and  Navy  ? Where  would  we  be  if  every  section  of  the 
community  which  imagines  itself  to  have  a grievance  were  to  take  the  law 
into  its  own  hands,  and  become  a law  unto  itself  ? ., 

In  a letter  to  The  Times  of  April  n,  1902,  Mr.  D.  C.  Anderson  writes  in- 
putting aside  all  the  hair-splitting  about  the  exact  meaning  of  Nonconformist 
teaching,  “Biblical  ” teaching,  religious  teaching,  does  it  not  come  to  this  . That  the 
“non-secular ’’-surely  I may  put  itthis  way— teaching  given  in  Board  schools  satisfies 
Nonconformists,  and  is  such  that  they  can— the  great  body  of  the^“7C(?!lscienbo!1®^ 
support  it  ; that  it  does  not  satisfy  Churchmen  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  that 
thev— the  great  body  of  them— cannot  conscientiously  support  it ; that  Non- 
conformists, therefore,  have  only  to  pay  for  what  they  approve,  while  Churchmen 
and  Roman  Catholics  have  to  pay  for  what  they  disapprove.  How  any  one  can 
say  there  is  no  inequality  here  I cannot  understand.  If  equality  is  not  to  be 
reached  bv  the  method  proposed  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  Bill,  then  it  seems  to  me  it  can 
only  be  attained  by  going  to  the  other  extreme,  and  confining  State  aid  solely 

and  strictly  to  secular  education.  _ _ D ..  . 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  5,  1902,  Lord  E.  Talbot,  M.P.,  said  . 

The  country  had  been  threatened  with  a great  war  on  this  question.  As 
far  as  his  own  co-religionists  were  concerned,  the  mention  of  that  struggle  pro- 
voked a smile.  For  a quarter  of  a century  the  temptation  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  take  the  same  illegal  action  had  been  very  great,  and  he  was  not  at 
all  sure  that  it  would  have  been  resisted  had  it  not  been  for  the  prevalence  of 
the  hope  that  they  would  receive  some  redress. — Times,  May  6,  1902.  . 

In  a letter  to  The  Westminster  Gazette  of  April  29,  1902,  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes  writes  : — It  is  not  yet  too-,  late  to  avert  the  fiercest  ecclesiastical 
controversy  of  our  time,  if  the  Government  has  not  become  the  bond-slave  of 
implacable  Clericalism.  As  I have  often  said  and  written,  the  Church  of  England 
is  entitled  to  special  consideration  on  account  of  her  great  services  to  education 
and  her  large  vested  interests  in  existing  arrangements  ; but  an  attempt  to  crush 
the  School  Board  system  by  brute  force  and  to  treat  the  Nonconformist 
conscience  with  contempt  will  do  no  good  either  to  Anglicanism  or  to  education. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  6,  1902,  Mr.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  M.P. 
(Radical),  said  : — . . . He  admitted  the  extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the 
religious  difficulty  ; and  he  complained  that  the  leaders  of  the  Churches,  and 
particularly  the  Free  Churches,  never  gave  them  anything  in  the  way  of  a con- 
structive policy.  These  gentlemen  never  seemed  happy  unless  they  were  de- 
nouncing something.  . . .—Times,  May  7,  1902.  . . . , 

In  Holborn  on  April  29,  1902,  Prebendary  Covington  said:— The  Act  of 
1870  had  practically  been  the  endowment  of  dissent.  It  had  given  the  Non- 
conformist an  education  with  which  he  was  satisfied.  He  had  closed  his 
schools  and  put  in  his  chapel  pocket  the  money  which  he  saved  thereby.  At  the 
same  time  the  Churchman  whose  conscience  forbade  him  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
School  Board  religion  was  compelled,  first  of  all,  to  pay  for  non-Church  schools, 
secondly  to  pay  for  Church  schools,  and*  thirdly,  to  see  the  schools  which  he 
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oved  undermined  by  the  unlimited  and  unchecked  use  of  a rate  which  had  now 
risen  to  i5d.  in  the  ^i.  This  injustice  was  now  to  be  redressed.  But  at  the  very 
mention  of  redressing  injustice  the  Nonconformist  conscience  was  instantly  up  in 
larms  to  check  any  intrusion  upon  the  sacred  preserves  of  the  ratepayers’  pockets 
which  in  the  course  of  32  years  it  has  come  to  regard  as  its  own.— Times, 

May  1,  1902. 

Independent™^  °n  SePtember  26  > 19°2>  The  Irish  Daily  Independent  (N.)  says 

The  English  Nonconformist  conscience  is,  however,  “fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,”  and  is  apt  to  regard  the  attainment  of  material  or  political 
advantage  as  the  best  test  of  the  sanctity  of  a principle.  There  can  be  no  *' 

reasonable  doubt  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  ot  insincerity  in  the 
outcry  which  has  been  raised  against  the  Education  Bill.  The  great  majority 
of  those  who  have  organized  and  directed  the  agitation  now  raging  through- 
out England  are  wealthy,  educated  Nonconformists,  who  would  never  tolerate 
for  a single  instant  a suggestion  that  their  own  children  should  be  sent  to  a 
school  controlled  by  persons  of  different  creed  from  their  own.  In  this  they  * 
are  quite  right,  but  what  is  to  be  said  of  their  conduct  in  deliberately 
appealing  to  the  reserves  and  resources  of  the  ignorance  of  the  country  in 
order  to  impose  on  the  poor  man’s  children  an  injustice  to  which  they  would 
not  permit  their  own  to  be  subjected  ? 

Professor  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  July'17,  1873,  Professor  Henry  Fawcett,  M.P., 

Fawcett.  the  one-time  Liberal  Postmaster-General,  said  : — The  country  would  never  con- 

sent to  the  enormous  property  devoted  to  education  voluntary  denominational 
schools  being  thrown  away  ; and,  indeed,  the  Nonconformists  and  others  who, 
like  himself,  were  abstractedly  in  favour  of  secular  education  were  partly  respon- 
sible for  many  of  these  voluntary  denominational  schools.  He  was  at  a loss  to 
understand  how  any  one  could  refuse  the  application  of  rates  for  denominational 
education  when  he  sanctioned  it  in  Parliamentary  grants.  As  a matter  of  common 
sense,  what  difference  did  it  make  in  principle  whether  a house  tax  went  in  sup- 
port of  denominational  schools  or  whether  a house  rate  went  to  support  them  ? 

How  could  any  one  say,  when  the  tax  collector  got  £5  from  him  for  inhabited 
house  duty,  and  a portion  of  it  went  to  support  denominational  schools,  that  his 
conscience  was  not  injured,  while  if  he  paid  £$  in  rates  and  a few  pence  went 
out  of  it  in  the  same  direction  his  conscience  was  grievously  offended  ? — Han- 
sard, col.  580, 


The  injustice  suffered  by  VoSuntaryists. 

The  Bishop  of  In  a letter  to  The  Times  of  April  19,  1902,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  writes 

Rochester.  Nonconformists,  I see,  complain  that  we  have  no  understanding  of  their  case. 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  they  are  so  far  from  understanding  ours  as  not  to  realize 
the  intense  sense  of  grievance  felt  by  those  who  have  so  long  had  to  support  one 
set  of  schools  by  their  rate  and  another  by  their  subscription.  It  is  impossible 
that  they  should  be  unaware  of  the  severity  of  the  pressure  upon  the  schools 
which  Churchmen  hold  so  dear;  and  if  they  are  aware  of  it,  it  is  less  than  generous 
to  take  no  account  of  it  in  the  argument.  But  at  least  they  can  hardly  expect 
Government  to  do  the  like.  Nonconformists  are  proud,  and  justly  proud,  of  efforts 
and  sacrifices  for  conscience’  sake.  I ask  with  confidence  whether  during  the  last 
century  of  English  history  any  cause  has  won  a claim  to  be  considered  by  as  large 
a sacrifice,  for  conscience’  sake,  of  time,  money,  and  toil,  as  has  been  made  for  the 
denominational  schools  ? In  my  own  very  poor  diocese  alone  .£500  a week  is  at 
this  moment  being  spent  upon  them,  and  that  largely,  be  it  observed,  in  districts 
where  it  cannot  be  said  that  subscriptions  are  paid  to  keep  out  School  Boards,  for 
School  Boards  already  exist.  What  suggestion  have  Nonconformists  to  make  in 
regard  to  this  grievance  and  claim  of  ours  ? I have  looked  in  vain  to  find  out.  I 
have  not  seen  an  attempt  to  show  how  our  schools  are  to  survive  unless  some 
remedy  like  that  of  the  Bill  is  applied  to  them.  . . I venture,  therefore,  in  all 
frankness,  to  reply  to  the  charge  of  wanton  attack  by  the  claim  that  our  attitude 
has  been  the  dignified  and  honourable  one  of  those  who  look  to  the  Government 
of  the  country  to  mediate  between  clashing  interests,  and  submit  their  claim  to  the 
mediator. 

A conclusive  reason  -for  the  continuance  of  Voluntary 
AT  T schools. 

Mr  A.  T. 

Balfour,  *M,P,  In  Manchester,  qn  October  14,  1902,  the  Right  Hon,  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P. 
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said -—If  the  Scottish  system  is  impracticable,  then  I venture  to  say  that  the  only 
possible1  alternative  in  which  there  is  even  a semblance  of  justice  is  one  which, 
while  it  permits  so-called  undenominational  teaching  in  schools  entirely 
supported  out  of  public  funds,  permits  denominational  teaching  in  schools  which 
are^not  so  wholly  supported  out  of  public  funds.  And,  therefore,  in  J^d  - 
ment  any  plan  is  absolutely  inadmissible,  and  ought  not  to  be  contemplated  by 
any  Government,  or  passed  by  any  Parliament,  or  supported  by  any  constituency, 
which  Soys  is  part  of  that  system  the  voluntary  schools  of  the  counts , In 
other  words  so  long  as  you  choose  to  maintain  the  Cowper-Temple  Clause  in 
the  schools  wholly  supported  out  of  public  funds,  so  long  must  you  as  a matter 
of  simple  and  elementary  justice  allow  voluntary  schools,  outside  wholly 
rate  suDDorted  schools  in  which  denominational  teaching  can  take  place.  And 
whenT find— I was  going  to  say  our  Nonconformist  friends,  but  that  is  an  unfair 
way  of  putting  it— when  I find  certain  extreme  Nonconformist  agitators  looking 
forward  to  what  they  call  a national  system  of  education,  and  when  I discover 
that  that  national  system  of  education  is  one  that  exactly  suits  the  Nonconformists, 
but  does  not  suit  other  people,  then  I say  that  that  system  of  education  may  have 
many  merits,  but  does  not  deserve  the  merit  of  being  called  national  . • • • 

We  must  as  part  of  our  system,  so  long  as  we  maintain  the  Cowper  Temple 
Clause,  maintain  the  right  to  have  the  children  of  that  party  of  the  nation  which 
desires  it  taught  in  voluntary  schools.  I believe  that  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
have  thus  brought  you  is  one  that  commends  itself  to  the  moderate  men  of  all 
parties,  whether  Churchmen,  whether  Nonconformists,  whether  Roman  Catholics, 
or  whether  belonging  to  any  of  the  other  sects,  or  to  no  sects  into  which  the 
community  is  divided. — Times , October  15,  19°-- 


The  future  of  Voluntary  schools. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  24,  1902,  Sir  Robert  B.  Finlay,  K.C., 

M P said  • . “ These  voluntary  schools  form  two  - thirds  ot  the 

elementary  schools  of  England,  and  in  these  a majority  of  the  children  are  at 
present  educated.  They  have  been  kept  up  by  the  feeling  that  there  was  on  the 
part  of  parents  a great  demand  for  distinctive  religious  teaching  in  the  schools, 
and  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  elementary  schools 
in  England  are  denominational  schools.  How  are  you  going  to  deal  with  these 
schools  ? Are  you  going  to  close  them  all  and  establish  a universal  system  of 
School  Boards,  or  something  equivalent  to  them,  all  over  the  country  . Surely 
the  sensible  course  is  that  which  was  explained  by  my  right  hon.  friend  when 
he  introduced  this  Bill.  It  is  to  recognise  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
voluntary  schools,  and  to  refrain  from  interfering  with  their  right  to  give  dis- 
tinctive religious  teaching,  to  utilise  them  for  the  purpose  of  secular  education, 
and,  so  far  as  secular  education  is  concerned,  to  put  them  under  the  control  of  a 
focal  authority,  so  that  the  local  authority  will  be  able  to  say  tha - the  secular 
education  which  is  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  rates  shall  be  a thoroughly  good  and 
efficient  education.”  . . .—Authorised  Debates,  Col.  945. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  5, 1902,  Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane,  K.C.,  M.P.  (R.), 
said  — . “ I am  prepared  to  say  that  the  Voluntary  schools  system  must  be 

either  ended  or  mended.  The  ending  of  them  would  take  a long  time  and  would 
entail  a very  great  cost,  considering  that  they  are  14,000  in  number  and  have 
a, 000, 000  of  children,  and,  therefore,  I am  in  favour  of  mending  them.  The 
Voluntary  system  would  require  a vast  sum  of  money  to  replace  and  would 
involve  much  delay.  This  question,  I am  firmly  convinced,  is  a national  one  ; 
and  not  only  this,  but  it  is  urgent.  Therefore,  as  you  cannot  end  the  Voluntary 
schools,  I feel  that  you  must  mend  them.  For  my  part  I think  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  these  schools  should  be  dealt  with  in  such  fashion  as  will  not 
only  mark  a substantial  advance,  but  make  it  possible  to  secure  even  greater 
progress  in  the  future.  I sympathise  slightly  with  the  attitude  of  those  on 
my  own  side  who  are  against  rate  aid  to  Voluntary  schools,  but  I cannot  feel  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy  with  them.  Those  who  take  up  this  attitude  are 
receiving  large  sums  for  the  maintenance  of  their  own  Denominational 
training  colleges  and  Voluntary  schools,  and  therefore  they  do  snot  come 
to  the  controversy  quite  clean-handed.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
feel  strongly  that  these  schools  should  be  put  under  such  control,  if  they  are  to 
be  so  mended,  as  to  ensure  that  you  shall  get  a return  for  your  money.  . . . 
Authorised  Debates,  col.  712. 
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The  ratepayers’  burden  if  Voluntary  schools  are  closed. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  24,  1902,  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  M.P., 
satd  . . . Which  is  the  greater  evil,  that  the  voluntary  schools  should 

struggle  on,  as  they  have  so  long  been  doing,  amid  progressive  difficulties, 

and  with  recurrent  periods  of  crisis,  giving  us  at  the  best  a system  of  unequal 

and  precarious  efficiency,  until  many  or  most  of  them  succumb,  thereby 

throwing  a new  and  enormous  burden  upon  the  rates  ; or  that  the  rate- 
payers, having  full  control  over  denominational  schools 
so  far  as  they  are  secular  schools,  should  tolerate  for  one  hour  a 
day  distinctive  religious  teaching,  subject  to  a conscience  clause,  in  return  for 
the  provision  and  maintenance  of  the  buildings  by  the  denominations,  thereby 
guaranteeing  at  last  the  permanent  efficiency  of  all  our  elementary  schools  ? 
• . •” — Authorised  Debates,  cols.  878,  879. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  7,  1902,  Sir  W.  R.  Anson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  said  : 

“It  may  be  said,  ‘ Why  not  leave  the  whole  thing  alone,  let  the  voluntary 
schools  linger  until  they  die  out,  and  then  replace  them  ? ’ There  are 
several  objections  to  that.  While  they  linger,  there  is  an  ever  present  feeling 
of  injustice,  which,  I think,  has  hardly  been  adequately  represented  even  by 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  House.  , . . Then  there  is  another 

objection  to  the  abolition  of  voluntary  schools.  The  districts  which 
they  at  present  serve  must  be  served  somehow  or  other.  There  are  14,000 
of  these  schools.  How  are  you  going  to  supply  their  place  as  regards 
buildings  ? Are  you  going  to  buy,  rent,  or  replace  the  buildings  ? Where  are 
you  to  find  the  money  ? Out  of  the  rates?  But  when  you  have  the  buildings, 
all  is  not  done.  You  have  to  maintain  the  schools.  How  are  you  going  to 
maintain  them  ? Out  of  the  rates  ? I venture  to  think  that  the  plan  of  the  present 
Bill,  which  provides  for  laying  on  the  rates  the  burden  of  maintaining  the 
schools,  but  accepts  the  buildings  as  provided  by  the  voluntary  societies,  will  sit 
much  more  lightly  on  my  hon.  and  gallant  friend  the  member  for  the  Chelmsford 
Division  than  would  a condition  of  things  in  which  he  had  to  both  provide  and 
maintain  the  schools.”  . . — Authorised  Debates , col.  966-7. 

Radical  hypocrisy  exposed. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  8,  1902,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
M.P.,  said: — . . . Before  I come  to  the  strictly  educational  portion  of  my 
remarks,  let  me  say  something  about  the  topic  dealt  with  by  Major  Rasch  two 
nights  ago — the  question  of  rates.  My  hon.  and  gallant  friend  objects  to  this 
Bill  because,  he  says,  it  will  increase  the  rates  ; and  he  finds  allies  apparently  in 
Sir  William  V.  Harcourt,  who  devoted  a large  part  of  his  speech  to  that  topic, 
and  in  other  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
discredit  the  Bill  by  explaining  that  whatever  other  effect  it  may  produce,  it  must 
necessarily  produce  an  increase  in  the  burdens  of  the  local  ratepayers.  I would 
warn  my  hon.and  gallant  friend  not  to  put  too  much  trust  in  the  allies  who  have 
come  on  this  occasion  to  his  assistance  . . . and  I would  point  out  that  my  hon. 
and  gallant  friend  has  little  to  hope  for  from  allies  who  think  that  we  have 
greatly  narrowed  the  cost  of  secondary  education,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  put 
unlimited  resources  into  the  hands  of  the  secondary  education  authority.  And  if 
my  hon.  and  gallant  friend  has  not  much  to  hope  for  from  those  allies  on  that 
ground,  still  less  has  he  to  hope  from  them  when  we  remember  that  their  policy 
is  to  destroy  voluntary  schools,  which,  whatever  else  may  be  said  about  ithem, 
will,  at  all  events,  have  this  certain  and  undoubted  result,  that  it  must  end  in  a 
greatly  increased  charge  to  the  local  ratepayers.  . . . — Times,  May  9,  1902. 

The  only  alternative. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  6,  1902,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Long, 
M.P.,  said  : — . . . What  was  the  alternative  if  they  did  not  provide  for  these 
(voluntary)  schools  by  some  such  system  as  that  suggested  by  the  Bill  ? The 
choice  was  not  between  a rate  of  3d.,  4d.,  5d.,  or  6d.  and  nothing.  The  choice 
was  between  the  rate  under  the  Bill  and  the  rate  necessary  if  the  School  Board 
system  was  to  take  the  place  of  the  voluntary  system.  . . — Times,  May  7,  1902. 

The  Church  and  the  payment  of  teachers, 

At  Aberystwith,  on  September  10,  1902,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  said  : — 

The  share  of  the  Church  in  the  payment  of  the  teacher  was  quite  as  real  in 
substance  as  the  share  of  the  State,  though  it  was  less  apparent  because  indirect 
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in  form.  The  form  which  the  share  of  the  Church  in  the  payment  of  the  teacher 
took  under  the  Bill  was  that  the  Church  gave  the  use  of  her  school  buildings 
free  of  rent,  and  undertook  also  to  be  responsible  for  all  necessary  structural 
repairs,  improvements,  and  extensions  of  these  buildings  from  time  to  time.  No 
serious  challenge  could  be  given  to  the  statement  that  the  fair  rent  of  her  school 
buildings,  which  represented  the  Church’s  contribution  to  the  payment  of  the 
teacher,  was  greater  than  the  share  of  his  salary  calculated  in  proportion  to  the 
share  of  his  time  occupied  in  teaching  Church  children  the  faith  of  the  Church. 

Their  contention  was  that  justice  required  that  each  of  the  two  parties  to  the 
teacher’s  payment  ought  to  be  allowed  to  satisfy  themselves  that  he  was  a fit 
and  proper  person  to  discharge  each  of  the  two  duties  that  devolved  upon  him. 

That,  in  point  of  principle,  was  what  had  been  provided  in  that  part  of  the  seventh 
clause  of  the  Bill  which  had  passed  through  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  precisely  that  just  principle  of  a two-fold  guarantee  for  the 
appointment  of  the  teacher  who  had  both  two-fold  duties  and  two-fold  payment 
against  which  the  vigorous  agitation  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  was  specially 
directed. — Times,  September  ii,  1902. 

The  appointment  of  teachers- 

In  London  on  October  23,  1902,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Right  Mr.C.T. 

Hon.  C.  T.  Ritchie,  M.P.  said  The  local  education  authority  had  the  fixing  of  Ritchie,  m.  ' 

the  salaries  of  the  teachers, and  they  could  object  to  teachers  on  educational  grounds, 

but  on  educational  grounds  onlv.  That  was  a fundamental  part  of  the  scheme.  It 

was  the  part  the  deputation  objected  to,  but  it  was  a fundamental  part  of  the 

scheme,  if  denominational  schools  were  to  exist.  It  was  perfectly  clear  that  it 

would  be  a monstrous  thing  to  put  the  appointment  into  the  hands  of  a popularly 

elected  body,  who  might  select,  if  they  chose,  an  atheist  to  give  religious  instruction. 

The  denominationalists  gave  the  whole  of  their  buildings,  the  cost  of  which  had 
been  said  to  be  something  between  20  and  40  millions.  If  they  took  the  lowest 
amount  and  took  it  at  a very  small  percentage,  they  were  giving  about  £700,000 
a year  for  the  purpose  of  education,  and  far  more  than  that,  they  were  under- 
taking to  keep  these  buildings  in  repair  and  to  add  to  these  buildings  whenever  the 
local  authority  considered  that  additions  were  necessary  for  secular  purposes.  What 
were  they  getting  in  return  ? They  were  getting  the  services  of  a teacher  who 
should  belong  to  their  denomination,  for  an  hour  a day,  and  not  at  any  extra  cost 
to  the  ratepayers  over  the  cost  they  were  paying  to  the  other  schools,  and  if  they 
reckoned  out  the  money  value  of  the  services  which  were  given  by  the  teachers 
for  this  purpose,  they  would  find  by  dividing  out  the  cost  of  maintenance  that  the 
fraction  of  the  whole  which  was  given  for  religious  instruction  came  to  about 
,£170,000  a year,  so  that  for  the  sake  of  getting  the  religious  instruction  which  a 
denominationalist  thought  desirable  for  the  children  of  the  denomination,  they 
were  paying  £"700,000  a year  and  they  might  be  said  to  be  getting  £170,000 
a year.  From  the  financial  point  of  view,  the  conditions  were  altogether  favour- 
able to  the  local  authority,  but  it  was  said  that  some  Nonconformists  would 
strongly  object  to  their  children  receiving  this  denominational  education.  There 
was  no  earthly  reason  why  they  should,  if  they  objected  to  it — absolutely  none. — 

Times,  October  24,  1902. 

The  training  of  teacSiers. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  5,  1902,  Sir  J.  E.  Gorst,  K.C.,  M.P.,  said  : — sir  J.  E.  Gorst, 
“ . . . Why  the  provision  of  teachers  will  be  one  of  the  verv  first  duties  which  M-l\ 

the  new  educational  authorities  will  have  to  consider.  You  cannot  make 
teachers  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  when  you  have  passed  your  Bill,  whatever 
Bill  you  pass,  whether  you  pass  any  Bill  at  all,  you  do  not  increase  the  number 
of  teachers  thereby.  You  have  only  got  a certain  number  of  teachers  in  the 
country,  and  you  have,  at  the  present  moment,  to  make  the  best  you  can  of  them. 

The  stimulus  to  the  local  authority  to  supply  teachers  will  have  to  be  given  not 
by  any  Bill  but  by  a grant  out  of  the  public  Exchequer.  A very  small  grant  is. 
already  given  for  the  provision  of  teachers,  and  I quite  agree  with  the  right  hon, 
gentleman  that  it  is  very  desirable,  whenever  it  is  possible,  that  the  grant  should, 
be  increased  and  improved.  What  you  want  is  to  have  established  by  the  new 
local  authorities  exhibitions  and  scholarships  which  can  be  held  by  young 
teachers  at  secondary  schools  and  the  Universities  by  which  they  will  have  a 
good  education  of  their  own,  and  will  only  practise  in  schools  that  teach  them  to 
teach,  not  for  the  purpose  of  forming  any  part  of  the  general  part  of  the  general 
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staff  of  the  schools.  At  present  I claim  that  it  is  the  best  plan  to  leave  it  to 
the  local  authorities  themselves  to  initiate  schemes  and  only  to  aid  and  assist 
those  schemes  and  not  to  endeavour  to  bind  them  down  to  a particular  method  of 
providing  teachers  by  a clause  in  the  Bill.  I share  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  that  the  pupil  teacher  system  is  a very  bad  system,  which 
cannot  possibly  provide  us  with  a proper  service  of  young  teachers,  and  that 
one  of  the  most  urgent  reforms  required  and  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  the 
new  secondary  authorities  should  most  early  direct  their  attention,  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a scheme  for  dealing  with  the  better  provision  of  elementary 
school  teachers.  . . .” — Authorised  Debates , cols.  674-5 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  5,  1902,  Sir  W.  Hart-Dyke,  Bart.,  M.P., 
said : — “ . . . This  Bill  has  been  denounced  hip  and  thigh,  because  it  does  nothing 
towards  the  training  of  teachers.  But  the  Bill,  as  I understand  it,  establishes 
local  authorities  which  will  have  to  deal  with  the  whole  question  of  education, 
and  to  assume  that  these  local  authorities  will  ignore  the  question  of  the  training 
of  teachers  would  be  just  as  reasonable  as  if  I let  300  acres  of  agricultural  land 
to  a tenant,  and  insisted  that  he  should  lay  out  no  capital  whatever.  The  first 
obvious  duty  o(  these  authorities  will  be  to  deal  with  this  very  question  of  the 
training  of  teachers.  . Authorised  Debates , col.  819. 

The  provision  of  new  schools. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on^March  24, 1902,  Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb,  M.P.,  said: — 

. . . As  to  the  future  provision  of  schools,  the  local  authority  will  decide,  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education,  whether  a new  school  is  or  is  not 
necessary.  At  present  only  the  numerical  deficit  is  considered  : thus  a new 
Roman  Catholic  school  could  not  be  built  if  there  was  room  for  the  children  in 
non-Catholic  schools.  In  future  all  the  local  facts,  including  the  religious 
complexion  of  the  district,  will  be  taken  into  account  in  deciding  whether  a new 
school  is  required  or  not.  If  the  school  is  to  be  undenominational  then  it  will 
be  built  out  of  the  rates  ; if  denominational,  it  will  be  built  at  the  cost  of  the 
denomination.  . . . — Authorised  Debates , col.  878. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  5,  1902,  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb,  M.P.,  said  : — . . . 
Now  I will  touch  very  shortly  on  the  point  raised  as  to  the  provision  of  new 
schools.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  will  favour  the 
establishment  of  Denominational  schools  rather  than  undenominational.  I can 
see  no  ground  for  that  prediction,  unless  it  be  the  assumption  that  the  local 
authority  will  prefer  to  set  up  a Denominational  school,  because  it  will  be  built 
at  the  cost  of  the  denomination  asking  for  it.  But  under  Clause  to  the  local 
authority  has  to  consider  other  things  besides  economy  ; it  has  to  consider  the 
interests  of  secular  instruction,  and  the  wishes  of  the  parents.  But  that  is  not 
all.  The  Board  of  Education  is  the  umpire.  They  have  to  decide  if  a school  is 
necessary,  and,  if  it  is  necessary,  what  kind  of  a school  it  is  to  be.  This  clause  as 
to  the  new  schools  is  intended  to  meet,  and  does  to  a certain  extent  meet,  a 
grievance  which  has  long  been  felt  by  Nonconformists,  and  sometimes  by  others 
also.  It  has  been  welcomed  by  some  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. — Authorised 
Debates , col.  700. 

A raew  privilege  for  Nora  conformists. 

In  Manchester  on  October  14,  1902,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P., 
said  : — One  more  audacious  misstatement  I must  mention.  It  is  that  this  Bill, 
in  the  words  of  some  pamphleteer  or  other,  rivets  the  denominational  system 
upon  this  country.  May  I remind  you  that  under  the  existing  law,  passed  by  a 
Liberal  Administration,  the  denominational  system  is  absolutely  riveted  on  those 
places  where  the  denominationalists  have  provided  adequate  school  accommoda- 
tion for  the  children  in  the  district  ? The  borough  council  or  the  county  council, 
or  any  other  popularly  elected  body  you  please,  is  powerless.  They  cannot 
build  a school  to  suit  the  Nonconformists.  The  Nonconformists  are  obliged  to 
go,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  and  in  whatever  number  they  may  be,  to  the 
Church  of  England  or  the  Wesleyan  or  the  Roman  Catholic  School,  as  the  case 
may  be.  I consider  that  that  is  a monstrous  system.  I believe  it  is  depriving 
them  of  a liberty  they  should  possess  ; and  that  liberty  will  be  given  them  by  this 
Bill.  It  will  give  to  them  the  power  which  has  never  been  theirs  before — should 
the  circumstances  of  their  district  require  it,  to  build  out  of  the  rates,  out  of  the 
public  funds,  a school  which  would  suit  those  whom  the  voluntary  and 
denominational  schools  in  the  district  do  not  suit.  And  yet  we  are  told  that 
this  Bill  “rivets  denominationalism  on  the  country.”-—  Times,  October  15,  1902. 
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The  future  of  the  Board  schools. 

In  Manchester  on  October  14,  1902,  the  Right  1-Ion.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P., 
Said  It  is  stated  over  and  over  again  that  the  working  man  is  to  be  deprived 
of  his  school,  that  the  “ people’s  schools  ” by  this  Bill  are  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  people.  Now  observe.  The  people’s  school  I I presume  by  the  people’s 
school  is  meant  the  Board  school.  But  under  the  Bill  the  Board  school  is  left  to 
a body  popularly  elected,  and  by  a far  better  electoral  machinery  than  is  the 
School  Board  now.  But  in  addition  to  that,  the  voluntary  schools,  which  now 
are  not  under  popular  control  at  all,  are  by  this  Bill  placed  absolutely  under  the 
control  of  a popularly-elected  body  ; so  that  instead  of  taking  away  from  the 
people  the  people’s  school  we  are  giving  to  the  people  all  the  schools  they  did 
not  possess,  and  in  which  their  children  are  now  educated. — Times,  October  15, 
1902. 

The  failings  of  Board  schools  and  School  Boards. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  5,  1902,  Sir  John  E.  Gorst,  K.C.,  M.P. 
said  : — “.  . . What  are  the  causes  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  position  of  our 

elementary  schools  ? In  country  districts  it  is  want  of  money  ; in  town  districts 
it  is,  I think,  the  neglect  of  the  local  educational  authority,  such  as  the  School 
Board,  to  properly  supervise  its  schools;  and  I think  that  in  their  desire  to  invade 
the  field  of  secondary  education  they  have  been  guilty  of  a considerable  amount 
of  neglect  of  elementary  education.  I do  not  share  the  view  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  expressed  that  the  schools  in  our  great  towns  are  in  an 
entirely  satisfactory  position.  In  the  first  place  they  are  a great  deal  too 
large.  . . What  is  the  effect  of  these  enormous  schools  ? The  effect  is  that  the 
teaching  becomes  perfectly  mechanical,  that  hardly  anything  is  done  to  bring  out 
the  individual  powers  of  any  boy  or  girl.  They  learn  by  rote  and  mechanically. 
They  cannot  find  out  things  for  themselves.  They  have  no  idea  of  applying 
their  knowledge,  and  the  consequence  is  that  from  those  schools  we  turn  out, 
not  intelligent  boys  and  girls  who  are  fitted  to  go  into  the  technical  and  higher 
schools,  and  to  profit  by  the  instruction  there  given,  but  children  who  have  been 
taught  tricks  like  a sort  of  performing  animal,  who  will  go  through  a certain  set 
of  performances,  but  possess  no  active  intelligence  and  no  means  of  making 
further  progress  for  itself.  That  is  the  universal  testimony  of  those  who  carry  on 
higher  schools,  whether  they  are  evening  schools,  technical  schools,  or  whatever 
they  may  be.  Go  and  mix  with  the  teachers  of  these  schools  as  I have  done,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  one  complaint  is  that  the  children  are  turned  out  of  them 
perfectly  mechanical  things  with  no  power  to  think  for  themselves.  . . .” — 

Author isci  Debates , cols.  675-7. 

In  a letter  to  the  Standard  of  August  30,  1902,  signed  “ Timeo  Danaos,”  the 
following  occurs  : — “A  Voluntary  school  near  here  was  lately  handed  over  to  a 
newly-formed  Board.  Their  first  act  was  to  vastly  increase  all  salaries,  &c.  The 
result  as  to  supervision  is  that  whereas  in  days  gone  by  a manager  came  in  and 
looked  round  almost  every  day,  absolutely  not  one  member  of  the  Board  has  on 
any  occasion  been  inside  the  school  when  work  is  going  on  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Board.  When  some  years  ago  I was  elected  a member  of  the  Board  I 
now  belong  to,  I was  told  by  the  chairman  1 must  on  no  account  enter  the 
school  premises  during  school  hours,  and  that  everything  was  always  ‘left  to 
the  clerk.’  So  much  for  the  vaunted  supervision  through  ‘ bodies  elected 
ad  hoc'  ” 

In  London  on  January  22,  1902,  Mr.  George  Barnes,  Secretary  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  said 

As  regarded  elementary  education,  there  was  no  disguising  the  fact  that 
it  had  been  a failure  from  the  view  of  the  social  and  industrial  reformer. 
Before  the  era  of  the  School  Board  a young  man  was  thrown  upon  himself 
and  was  led  to  reflect.  The  outcome  of  the  School  Board  system  was  that 
the  young  man  no  longer  thought  for  himself,  but  became  an  easy  prey  to  the 
cheap  newspaper. — Times,  January  23,  1902. 

The  mistaken  notion  as  to  School  Board  popularity. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  6. 1902,  Sir  Francis  S.  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P., 
said:— “.  . . In  the  report  last  year  of  the  Education  Department  there  is  a state- 
ment showing  the  number  of  School  Boards  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
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they  were  constituted.  It  is  an  instructive  document.  In  the  counties  and  municipal 
boroughs,  excluding  London,  there  were  197  School  Boards,  and  of  these  5 7 
were  compulsory,  and  140  voluntary.  In  unincorporated  towns  and  rural  dis- 
tricts there  were  2,347  School  Boards,  and  of  these  1,093  were  compulsory,  205 
were  created  by  the  necessity  of  meeting  deficiencies  by  closing,  and  only  1,049 
were  constituted  on  the  application  of  the  people.  The  net  result  is  that  of 
2,544  School  Boards,  1,150  have  been  constituted  by  the  compulsory  action  of  the 
Central  Department.  I think  that  is  a circumstance  worthy  of  mention,  and  it 
goes  far  to  show  that  the  School  Board  system  does  not  enjoy  that  popularity 
which  some  friends  of  it  would  desire  us  to  believe.  I am  not  speaking  in 
depreciation  of  School  Boards  and  their  work,  but  I do  say  that  the  figures  I have 
ventured  to  cite  go  to  show  that  they  do  not  enjoy  that  universal  popularity  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  on  the  platform  and  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
. . .” — Authorised  Debates , col.  859. 

In  Cambridge  on  May  9, 1902,  Sir  E.  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P.,  said:— He  had  never 
thought  School  Boards  an  ideal  way  of  dealing  with  education,  especially  in 
large  towns. — Times , May  10,  1902. 

The  furtherance  of  secondary  education. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  7, 1902,  SirW.  R,  Anson,  Bart.,  M.P.,  said:— 
“ . . . What  are  the  main  attacks  on  the  Bill  ? Apart  from  the  constitution  of  the 

authority,  it  may  be  said  that  the  main  charges  are  that  rates  are  to  be  levied  on 
behalf  of  denominational  schools,  and  that  not  enough  is  done  for  secondary 
education.  These  two  charges  are,  then,  combined  in  this  ; When  the  great  and 
growing  needs  of  secondary  education  are  manifest  before  you,  why  do  you 
interfere  with  the  possibilities  of  meeting  them,  by  introducing  this  burning 
question  of  rate  aid  for  voluntary  schools  ? I think  the  answer  will  be  that  you 
cannot  create  a system  of  secondary  education  with  a wave  of  the  hand,  after 
the  neglect  under  which  the  subject  has  laboured  ever  since  we  began  to  take 
any  interest  in  education  at  all.  We  have  at  present  practically  no  system  of 
secondary  education,  and  it  would  be  extremely  rash  to  endeavour  to  constitute 
a complete  and  ready-made  system  in  the  Bill  before  us.  With  regard  to  voluntary 
schools,  if  you  are  embarking  on  a large  and  eventually  costly  system  of  secon- 
dary education,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  leave  in  your  rear  and  on  your  lines  of 
communication  14,000  voluntary  schools,  which  might  some  day  be  left  on  your 
hands,  and  have  to  be  replaced,  and  3,000,000  children  who  are  being  educated  in 
those  schools.  That  really  is  the  answer  to  almost  everything  said  by  the  hon. 
member  who  has  just  sat  down.”  ...  I take  it  that  our  object  in 
dealing  with  education  generally,  elementary  and  secondary,  is  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  we  can,  breaks  in  transition — to  enable  the  youth  of  this 
country  to  pass  from  the  elementary  to  the  higher  elementary,  and  so  to 
secondary  education,  with  as  little  dislocation  of  school  life,  as  little  change, 
as  easy  a transition  as  we  can  possibly  effect.  That  points  to  the  importance  of 
the  one  authority  which  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  this  Bill.  I think  it  also 
suggests  that  it  is  well  not  to  do  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
South  Aberdeen  proposed — deal  with  secondary  education  first  ; but  that  we 
ought  to  begin  from  below  and  organize  our  elementary  education  before  we 
proceed  to  work  up  to  a coherent  and  uniform  system  for  all  sorts  of  secondary 
education.  If  one  admits  those  propositions,  one  is  met  by  this  difficulty  : How 
are  you  to  organise  elementary  education,  when  you  are  faced  with  two  sets  of 
schools,  differently  governed— one  by  School  Boards,  and  the  other  by  voluntary 
managers  differently  financed— one  living  on  the  rates  and  having  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  the  ratepayers  behind  it,  and  the  other  maintaining  a precarious 
existence  by  voluntary  contributions  ; both  competing,  their  bond  being  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  inspection  from  Whitehall  ? And  there  we  are  met 
by  a further  difficulty.  If  one  set  of  schools  has  these  inexhaustible  resources  in 
the  rates,  and  the  other  is  hampered  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  contributions 
necessary  to  its  existence,  how  is  it  possible  to  maintain  an  even  standard  of 
attainment  in  two  sets  of  schools  ? How  is  it  possible  that  the  one  set  of  schools 
should  not  be  allowed  to  drop  below  the  other,  and  so  the  whole  standard  of 
elementary  education  be  lowered  ? . . . ” — Authorised  Debates , cols.  965-7. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  5,  1902,  Sir  John  E.  Gorst,  K.C., 

M.P.,  said  “ ...  I should  like  to  remind  the  House  and  the  right 

hon.  gentlemen  that  in  the  question  of  adequacy  of  funds  for  secon- 
dary education  you  cannot  proceed  upon  the  same  principles  as 

in  the  allocation  of  funds  for  primary  education.  The  Parliament 
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of  this  country  has  determined  that  primary  education  shall  be  Universal 
and  free.  Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  the  funds 
which  are  required  to  allow  every  child  to  receive  primary  education. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  secondary  education.  To  a very  large  extent,  secondary 
education  can  be  made  self  supporting,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  not  so  much 
money  as  organisation  that  is  required.  The  actual  funds  required  may  be  small 
but  the  organisation  is  most  important.  It  is  not  the  business  and  it  is  not  the 
interest  of  the  country  to  give  everybody  secondary  education  not  even,  every- 
body who  asks  for  it.  It  is  only  the  interest  of  the  country  to  see  that  everybody 
who  is  fit  to  receive  secondary  education,  and  in  the  secondary  education  of 
whom  the  State  has  an  interest,  so  that  it  will  get  out  of  it,  by  the  improvement 
of  the  child’s  faculties,  a return  for  the  money  expended— it  is  only  in  these  cases 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  give  any  secondary  education  at  all  ; and  that 
duty  is  best  provided  by  picking  out  from  the  elementary  schools  the  most 
promising  boys  and  girls  and  inducing  their  parents  to  forego  the  wages,  which 
in  many  cases  are  so  important  to  the  family,  by  giving  suitable  scholarships  and 
so  getting  the  very  best  cream  of  the  children  in  the  elementary  schools  carried 
on  to  secondary  schools,  where  they  will  receive  such  instruction  as  will  make 
them  really  better  citizens,  and  really  pay  the  State  in  the  long  run  for  the 
money  expended.  . . . Lastly,  even  if  the  county  councils  have  not  enough 

under  the  Bill,  which  increases  the  amount  for  the  duties  cast  upon  them,  they 
have  enough,  at  all  events,  to  begin  with.  It  has  taken  them  a long  while  to 
expend  wisely  the  whole  of  the  local  taxation  money.  In  most  counties  they 
have  only  just  come  to  an  end  of  it,  so  even  if  they  have  not  enough  in  the  end, 
they  have  enough  to  start  with  ; and  if  this  Bill  is  passed  it  will,  at  all  events, 
make  a beginning  of  secondary  education,  and  when  the  authorities  of  counties, 
and  county  boroughs  see  what  sum  of  money  is  really  required,  I have  no  doubt 
the  representations  made  by  them  to  this  House^will  be  received  with  very  fair 
consideration.  . . — Authorised  Debates , cols.  672-3. 

The  position  of  evening  schools. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  April  28,  1902,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  said  :— 
In  reply  to  the  first  question  of  the  noble  lord  (Reay)  he  is  quite  accurate  in 
assuming,  as  I understand  him  to  assume,  that  it  is  intended  that  all  local  expendi- 
ture—by  which  I mean  expenditure  on  evening  schools  other  than  that  which  is 
provided  by  Government  grants — shall  in  future  be  provided  by  local  authorities 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts.  The  noble  lord,  I understand,  asks 
whether  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  authorities  will  be  sufficient  for  that 
purpose.  In  reply  to  that  question  I have  to  state  that  the  existing  local  authori- 
ties under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  funds 
at  their  disposal  which  are  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  education.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  responsibility  for  the  whole  of  the  evening  school  work,  as 
contemplated  by  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  last  year  and  this 
year,  may  involve  them  in  an  expenditure  which  their  present  resources  are 
unable  to  meet.  The  Bill  now  before  Parliament  provides  additional,  and,  we 
believe,  ample,  resources  for  all  parts  of  the  country  except  London.  The  London 
County  Council  have,  however,  only  just  begun  to  draw  upon  the  rate  leviable 
under  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts.  If  the  resources  of  the  London  County 
Council  appear  to  be  inadequate  to  carry  on  the  evening  school  work  some  means 
will  be  found  for  enabling  it  to  be  carried  on  until  London  has  been  dealt  with 
by  the  special  legislation  which  has  been  promised  in  another  place.  . . . The  duty 
of  the  Board  of  Education  is,  subject  to  the  Education  Acts  and  the  regulations 
approved  by  Parliament,  to  administer  the  Parliamentary  grants  to  elementary 
and  other  schools.  In  consequence  of  the  decision  in  the  Cockerton  case  the 
Board  of  Education  were  advised  last  year  that  they  could  no  longer  legally 
continue  to  make  grants  for  evening  schools  provided  or  maintained  by  School 
Boards  for  persons  other  than  children  or  for  instruction  other  than  elementary  ; 
but  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  evening  schools  giving  elementary  instruc- 
tion to  children  such  as  appear  to  be  indicated  in  the  question  might,  so  far  as 
any  statutory  requirements  are  concerned,  be  provided  by  School  Boards  and 
receive  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education.  Accordingly,  the  minute  of  July  3, 
1901,  provided,  in  Clause  21,  for  grants  being  paid  to  such  schools  ; but  so  little 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  provision  that  the  Board  of  Education  were  convinced 
that  public  elementary  schools  of  this  type  were  unnecessary,  and  discontinued 
the  provision  in  this  year’s  evening  schools  regulations.  The  present  policy  of 
the  Board  of  Education  is  that  evening  schools,  the  great  majority  of  which  are 
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intended  for  persons  older  than  children,  shall  be  provided  and  maintained  by 
the  local  authorities  for  secondary  education  and  receive  grants  under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  relating  to  secondary  education. — Times , April  29,  1902. 

Radical  and  Liberal  approval. 

Mr.  r.  b.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  24, 1902,  Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane,  M.P.  (R.) 

Haldane,  M.P.  said  The  scheme  as  a whole,  certainly,  is  a great  advance  upon  anything  we 
have  had  up  to  this  time  in  educational  development.  Whatever  criticism  this 
Bill  becomes  subject  to,  this,  at  least,  is  to  be  said  of  it,  that  it  marks  a step  up, 
and  the  recognition  by  this  House  of  the  fact  that  we  have  got  to  this  stage 
when  the  problem  of  education  is  no  longer  a problem  of  primary  education 
or  the  dealing  with  secondary  education  in  the  fragmentary  fashion  which  we 
have  been  familiar  with  up  to  this  time.  . . . Whatever  it  may  turn  out  in 

detail  the  scheme  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  this  feature  upon  it  that  it 
recognises  the  necessity  of  co-ordinating  education  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
puts  before  the  country^  practical  proposal  towards  that  end.  . . . — Authorised 
Debates , cols.  904-5. 

Under  date  of  June  26,  1902,  Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane,  M.P.,  in  writing  to  a 
constituent,  said  : — After  carefully  weighing  the  circumstances  of  the 
educational  situation  in  England,  I have  formed  the  opinion  that,  if 
there  were  willingness  to  make  its  machinery  work,  the  system 
which  the  Education  Bill  now  before  Parliament  proposes  to  establish  could  be 
made  to  produce  a great  advance  to  the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  country. 
...  I do  not  see  any  practicable  alternative  to  some  such  proposal  as  the 
present.  If  the  Liberal  party  were  in  power  to-morrow  they  would  be  wrecked 
over  any  attempt  to  set  up  a universal  school  board  system  such  as  prevails  in 
Scotland.  What  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  do  in  1870  with  a great  majority,  the 
ratepayers  will  not  let  us  do  now.  The  true  line,  therefore,  appears  to  me  to  be 
to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  county  and  town 
councils. — Daily  News , July  1,  1902. 

Wtbb‘dney  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  the  well-known  ex-chairman  ot  the  Technical  Educa- 

tion Board  of  the  London  County  Council,  who  is  the  joint  author  of  “ The 
History  of  Trade  Unionism,”  in  an  article  in  the  Daily  Mail  of  October  17, 
1902,  writes : — 

. . . In  my  judgment,  speaking  as  one  concerned  for  education,  the 

Bill  has  three  fundamentally  good  points  : — - 

1.  It  puts  an  end  to  the  present  dual  control,  by  School  Board  and 
Town  or  County  Council,  and  gives  all  education  in  each  great  town  to  one 

. spending  body,  and  one  only. 

2.  It  sweeps  away  a whole  crowd  ot  restrictions  and  limitations  and 

fetters,  which  now  cramp  School  Board  and  County  Council  alike.  . . 

Henceforth  the  Town  Council  of  Liverpool  or  Manchester  will  be  able  to 
spend  (above  the  minimum  insisted  upon  by  the  Board  of  Education)  just  as 
much  money  on  education  as  it  chooses,  upon  whatever  subjects  it  chooses, 
for  scholars  of  whatever  age  it  chooses,  allocating  it  to  such  schools  as  it 
chooses,  charging  such  fee  or  no  fee  as  it  chooses,  with  whatever  scholarships 
it  chooses  up  to  whatever  grade  it  chooses. 

3.  For  the  first  time  it  definitely  includes  as  a public  function  education 
as  education — not  primary  education  only,  or  technical  education  only,  but 
anything  and  everything  that  is  education,  as  an  organic  unity,  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university.  This  renders  the  Bill  of  1902  as  epoch-making 
in  the  history  of  English  education  as  that  of  1870,  when,  after  a tremendous 
struggle,  only  elementary  education  was  admitted. 

Speaking  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  an  educationalist,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  at  all  that  this  Bill  will  effect  the  greatest  advance  in  our  public  educa- 
tion that  has  been  made  since  the  1870  Act.  . . . No  Cabinet  that  sat 

under  Mr.  Gladstone  ever  thought  of  giving  unrestricted  power  to  elected 
local  authorities  to  provide  out  of  the  rates,  without  limit  of  age,  or  sex,  or 
class,  or  grade,  or  subject,  secondary  and  even  university  education  for  all 
and  sundry,  with  or  without  fee,  and  with  just  as  many  maintenance  scholar- 
ships as  the  democratically  elected  local  authority  chooses  to  vote.  That  is 
what  this  Bill  does. 
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In  a letter  to  the  Times  of  April  18,  1896,  Canon  Eyton  wrote  : — Canon  Eyton. 

Will  you  let  me  say  one  word  on  the  Education  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment? (1)  I entreat  all  who  care  for  education  to  consider  the  greatness  of 
their  opportunity.  Of  all  bodies  an  educational  body  should  be  composed 
ad  hoc . A worse  means  of  bringing  such  a body  together  than  that  of 
popular  election  I cannot  conceive  of.  The  result  is  a certain  proportion  of 
earnest  men  generally  of  the  rough  and  tumble  kind,  a large  element  of 
bigotry  which  comes  in  on  the  party  ticket,  and  a residuum  of  faddists  and — 
most  of  all — those  elected  to  promote  particular  interests.  I will  under- 
take to  say  that  any  county  council  would  appoint  a far 
better  educational  authority  than  can  be  secured  by 
popular  election — better  for  the  teachers — far  better  for  that  least- 
considered  body,  the  children  in  the  schools.  When  I was  in  Philadelphia 
in  1888  I was  immensely  struck  by  the  superior  business  aptitude  and  high 
tone  of  the  educational  body  there,  and  that  was,  I believe,  largely  to  be 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a nominated  body.  The  conditions  of 
popular  election  are  not  favourable  to  the  production  of  an  educational  body. 

They  repel  the  best  men.  This  is  a matter  not  of  a priori  prejudice,  but  of 
common-sense  experience. 

[Canon  Eyton  is  a Radical  Churchman.  He  was  preferred  to  his 
canonry  at  Westminster  by  Lord  Rosebery.  In  1894  he  stood  as  an  inde- 
pendent but  advanced  progressive  candidate  for  the  London  School  Board.] 

Mr.  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P.  (R.)  for  Nottingham  West,  a Nonconformist  with  Mr  , H 
professional  knowledge,  at  Derby,  on  April  9,  1902,  said  : — Yoxali,  M.P. 

The  Bill  of  1902  was  by  far  the  best  Education  Bill  the  Government 
had  ever  produced.  Those  of  them  who  were  earnest  about  education  saw 
in  it  the  material  out  of  which  a good  measure  could  be  shaped.  ...  In 
short  the  Bill  was  revolutionary,  but  not  one-sided.  It  was  going  to  do 
more  for  people  than  they  supposed  . . . — Derby  Telegraph  (R.),  April  10, 

1902. 


The  approval  of  educationalists* 

In  a letter  to  The  Times  of  October  15,  1902,  Professor  Henry  E.  Arm-  professor  h.  e. 
strong,  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  Central  Technical  College,  South  Armstrong. 
Kensington,  writes  : — There  must  be  many  who, I like  myself,  stand  entirely 
outside  the  arena  of  political  and  sectarian  strife  who  are  to  some  extent 
aware  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  present  educational  “ system,”  and  who  to 
some  extent  also  appreciate  the  peril  in  which  the  nation  stands  through  its 
failure  to  organize  and  train  its  educational  forces.  Of  course,  we  all  find 
fault  with  the  measure  in  some  of  its  particulars  ; but  regarding  it  broadly  as 
a first  step  forward,  it  is  a step  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  with  which 
we  shall  be  well  satis-  fied  to  commence. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  October,  1902,  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  L.C.C.,  webb^LC  C 
Chairman  of  the  Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County  Council, 

1893-8  and  1901-2,  and  the  joint  author  of  “ The  History  of  Trade  Unionism,” 
writes  : — The  Bill  of  1902  begins  a new  era.  For  the  first  time  we  have  educa- 
tion made  a public  function,  simply  as  education,  without  definition  or  limit, 
and  without  restriction  of  age  or  sex  or  class  or  subject  or  grade.  . . . It  is 

objected  by  some  that  these  large  and  practically  unlimited  powers  are  only 
optiunal,  that  there  is  no  compulsion  on  the  local  authorities  to  go  beyond  the 
bare  minimum  of  elementary  education.  But  this  is  a positive  merit,  not  a 
drawback.  Any  compulsory  measure  would  necessarily  be  limited  by  what 
the  public  opinion  of  the  most  backward  district  would  stand.  . . . The 

Bill  of  1902,  in  short,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  public  education  in 
England  no  less  important  than  that  of  1870.  If  it  was  thirty-two  years  ago 
an  immense  stride  onward  to  get  a limited  provision  of  elementary  education 
admitted  within  the  range  of  public  activities,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  less  a 
stride  to  get  all  secondary  and  tertiary  education — still  more,  education  as  an 
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organic  unity,  without  restriction  or  limit — explicitly  adopted  as  a public 
function.  Never  before  has  there  been  so  bold,  complete,  and  unfettered  a 
placing  of  the  educational  destinies  of  the  nation  in  the  hands  of  its  locally 
elected  representatives.  . . . Not  until  we  can  concentrate  all  the  public 

business  of  each  locality  in  the  hands  of  a single  responsible  authority  shall 
we  secure  either  the  maximum  of  public  interest  and  control  or  the  participa- 
tion of  the  best  people  in  municip.il  affairs. 

In  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  October,  1902,  Professor  S.  S.  Laurie,  of 
Edinburgh  University,  at  one  time  President  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  writes : — I imagine  that  the  favourable  estimate  I have 
formed  of  the  Bill  as  an  educational  measure  may  be  more  acceptable  to 
some  of  its  opponents  when  I say  that  I concur  entirely  with  the  Liberal 
and  Nonconformist  views  of  educational  organization,  although  differing 
from  them  in  their  present  antagonistic,  and  apparently  irreconcilable  atti- 
tude to  the  Government  measure.  . . . When  I consider  the  great  step 

which  the  Government  now  propose  to  take,  not  only  for  the  improvement 
and  liberalizing  of  primary  instruction,  but  also  for  the  organization  of 
secondary  instruction  and  the  training  of  teachers,  the  defeat  of  the  Bill 
would,  it  appears  to  me,  writing  from  the  outside,  be  a blow  to  educational 
progress  in  England  from  which  it  would  not  soon  recover. 

In  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  October,  1902,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S.* 
D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  University  College,  Liverpool,  1881  to 
1900,  writes : — I suppose  I may  be  officially  catalogued  as  an  educationalist ; 
certainly  I am  not  a politician!  and  it  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  might 
be  worth  stating  why  I for  one  am  in  favour  of  the  main  lines  of  the  Bill. 

In  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  October,  1902,  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Wakefield, 
Radical  Member  of  the  London  School  Board  i897-i9°°»  writes  : — 
I believe  that,  if  we  think  of  the  matter  as  educationists,  we  cannoj 
oppose  the  measure,  as  it  is  a real  improvement  upon  the  present  want  of 
system.  It  co-ordinates  elementary  and  secondary  teaching,  and  lays  the 
foundation  for  a real  educational  building.  Upon  this  foundation  future 
legislation  may  raise  an  elaborate  superstructure.  It  is  because  I believe 
the  foundation  is  sound  that  I want  the  Bill  to  pass.  Those  who  have  to 
form  a judgment  upon  it  will  do  well,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  deaf  alike  to 
the  fighting  Churchman  and  the  fighting  Nonconformist,  and  to  come  to  a 
decision  simply  on  the  broad  question  whether  the  Bill  as  a whole  is  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  best  interests  of  English  education. 

In  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  October,  1902,  Principal  A.  Hopkinson, 
MA.,  K.C.,  of  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  Victoria 
University,  Manchester,  writes  What  should  be  the  attitude  towards  the 
Education  Bill  of  those  that  do  not  look  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view 
of  any  political  party  or  religious  denomination,  but  merely  ask  themselves 
the  questions  : Will  it  tend  to  improve  the  education  of  the  country  ? Is 
there  any  reasonable  probability  of  passing  a better  Act  under  existing 
circumstances?  It  seems  clear  that  their  attitude  should  be  to  give  the  Bill  a 
general  support,  subject  to  certain  amendments  which  would  not  interfere 
with  the  main  objects  and  character  of  its  provisions. 

In  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  October,  Professor  J.  Wertheimer,  B. Sc., 
Principal  of  Merchant  Venturers’  Technical  College,  Bristol,  writes:— 
In  the  interests  of  technical  education  the  Bill  should  certainly  pass,  for 
its  enactment  would  aid  the  progress  of  technical  education  in  at  least  five 

different  ways  : — . 

(i.)  The  Bill  provides  the  means  of  improving  primary  education,  inas- 
much as  it  renders  it  possible  for  denominational  schools  and  rural  Board 
schools  to  reach  the  same  standard  of  efficiency  as  the  Board  schools  in  the 

great  towns.  ...  . ... 

(ii.)  It  will  benefit  secondary  education  indirectly  by  creating  a higher 
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general  standard  of  primary  education,  and  directly  by  enabling  local  authori- 
ties to  aid  secondary  schools,  and  to  systematise  and  co-ordinate  their  work. 

(iii.)  It  increases  the  sums  applicable  to  education  of  a secondary  and 
tertiary  order  by  making  compulsory  the  application  of  the  “ whisky  money’’ 
to  the  purposes  of  higher  education,  and  by  removing  the  limit  of  the  spending 
power  of  the  local  authorities. 

(iv.)  It  will  enable  local  authorities  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  different 
institutions  in  their  areas  so  as  to  secure  for  the  localities  the  maximum 
benefit  from  the  sums  expended. 

(v.)  It  gives,  or  ought  to  give,  County  Councillors  and  Town  Councillors 
an  increased  interest  in  matters  educational.  It  may  be  hoped  that  both 
education  and  the  Councillors  will  benefit  from  this  new  condition  of  things. 

In  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  October,  1902,  the  Rev.  Canon  S.  A.  Bar- 
nett, the  Founder  and  Warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  Whitechapel,  writes  : — 

Criticism  of  the  Bill  is  easy,  but  no  other  solution  has  been  suggested 
which  recognizes  (1)  that  either  County  Councils  or  School  Boards  must 
surrender  their  control  if  there  is  to  be  order  under  one  authority,  (2)  that  the 
denominations  are  in  possession  of  a large  part  of  the  field,  (3)  that  all  recog- 
nized schools  should  be  able  to  give  an  equally  good  secular  education.  The 
talk  about  universal  School  Boards  is  not  practical  politics.  If  the  offers  of 
the  Bill  be  considered  apart  from  the  controversies  about  details,  it  will,  I 
think,  be  seen  that  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  would  be  a national  disaster. 

In  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  October,  1902,  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B.  Haldane,, 
K.C.,  M.P.  (R.),  for  Haddingtonshire,  writes  : — 

The  Bill  seeks  to  incorporate  the  business  of  educating  with  the  general 
business  of  local  government.  This  is  surely  right  : right  as  a step  towards 
increasing  the  general  interest  of  the  citizen  in  education ; right  as  a step 
towards  devolution  from  Parliament  of  business  for  which  Parliament  is  ill 
adapted.  ...  In  the  interests  of  the  public,  in  the  interests  of  the  Non- 
conformists themselves,  this  Bill  had  better  pass.  Let  it  be  improved,  if  this 
be  possible,  if  the  Government  can  better  the  terms  of  their  bargain.  But 
above  all  things  let  it  be  passed.  It  will  for  the  first  time  make  a gap  in 
the  thicket  which  shuts  us  in  as  a nation  in  educational  affairs,  and  open  a 
practicable  way  for  the  wider  and  larger  schemes  which  are  essential  if  Great 
Britain  is  to  keep  her  place  in  the  general  advance  of  the  twentieth  century. 

In  The  Nineteenth  Century  for  October,  1902,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  E. 
Gorst,  K.C.,  M.P.,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, writes  : — 

Their  (the  Unionists)  proposal  for  meeting  the  emergency  is  simple  and 
effective.  It  is  to  make  the  County  Councils  and  the  Municipal  Councils  of 
the  great  boroughs  solely  responsible  for  education  of  every  kind  within  their 
districts  ; for  the  granting  to  existing  schools  of  such  aid  as  will  increase  their 
efficiencj',  and  for  the  supply  of  such  additional  schools  and  institutions  as 
may  be  requisite.  This  is  the  Education  Bill. 

The  approval  o-f  corporate  bodies. 

At  their  conference  in  Bristol,  on  April  2,  1902,  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  passed  the  following  resolutions  : — 

“ That  conference  expresses  approval  of  those  principles  of  the  Education 
Bill,  1902,  under  which  may  be  created  local  authorities  controlling  and  main- 
taining all  forms  of  education  within  wide  areas,  and  hereby  records  its  satisfac- 
tion with  the  Government’s  desire  to  place  our  educational  system  on  a sound 
basis  ; but  is  of  opinion  that  the  measure  cannot  become  educationally  effective 
unless  the  permissive  clauses  of  the  Bill  relating  to  elementary  education  be 
struck  out,  and  it  be  made  compulsory  upon  the  local  authorities  to  take  over  the 
control  of  elementary  as  well  as  of  higher  education  ; and  that,  in  view  of  the 
unjust  and  unequal  incidence  of  local  rates,  it  is  essential  that  additional  grants 
should  be  made  to  the  local  authorities  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer.” 

“ In  the  opinion  of  conference  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  local  educa- 
tion committee  should  consist  of  elected  members  of  the  council  or  councils  as 
the  case  may  be.” — Times , April  3,  1902. 
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At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  County  Councils  Association  on 
May  7,  1902,  at  Westminster,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted 

That  without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  controversial  questions  raised 
by  the  Education  Bill,  the  proposals  contained  in  that  Bill  to  place  the  control  of 
all  education  in  administrative  counties  under  local  education  authorities  meet 
with  the  general  approval  of  this  association  ; and  that,  as  regard  the  adminis- 
trative counties,  the  county  councils  acting  through  committees,  a majority  of 
whom  shall  be  members  of  the  council,  as  the  educational  authorities  are  well 
qualified  and  prepared,  if  so  requested  by  Parliament,  to  undertake  the  powers 
and  duties  imposed  upon  those  authorities  by  the  Bill.” 

“That  Part  2 of  the  Bill  in  respect  to  technical  and  secondary  education 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  association,  so  far  as  it  renews  to  the  county 
council  their  former  powers.” 

“That  it  is  advisable  that  all  the  authorities  which  have  the  concurrent 
power  of  levying  a rate  under  the  present  law  should  continue  to  have  such 
power.” 

“ That  the  additional  expenditure  on  education  rendered  necessary  by  the 
Education  Bill,  1902,  should  not  be  raised  exclusively  out  of  the  rates  ."—Times, 
May  8,  1902. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  London  School  Board  on  June  12,  1902,  the 
following  resolution  was  carried  by  26  to  18  votes  : — 

“ That  the  School  Board  for  London  approve  the  policy  of  the  Education  Bill 
recently  introduced  by  the  Government,  whereby,  while  preserving  the  present 
right  of  voluntary  schools  to  give  denominational  religious  instruction,  such 
schools  are  in  other  respects  brought  under  the  control  of  the  same  authority  as 
other  elementary  schools,  and  will  participate  in  the  rate  raised  by  such 
authority  ; and  they  ask  that  the  same  principle  may  be  extended  to  London.”— 
Times , June  13,  1902. 

At  a special  general  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Technical  Institutions, 
on  May  29,  1902,  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  submitted  to  members  ot 
Parliament,  and  have  been  printed 

(1)  That  the  association  cordially  approves  the  general  principles  of  the 
Education  Bill ; (2)  That  the  new  local  authorities  should  be  responsible  for  all 
grades  of  education,  and  that  proper  educational  co-ordination  would  be 
seriously  hindered  unless  the  optional  clauses  were  withdrawn  ; (3)  That  the 
Government  should  make  compulsory  the  application  to  the  purposes  of  higher 
education  of  the  residue  under  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  1890;  (4)  That,  as  the 
local  authorities  constituted  by  the  Bill  will  have  to  make  good  the  defi- 
ciencies in  elementary  and  general  secondary  education,  increased  aid 
should  be  given  from  the  national  Exchequer  ; (5)  That  there  should  be  no 
statutory  limit  to  the  amount  to  be  expended  on  higher  education ; (6)  That 
the  majority  of  the  Education  Committee  should  be  appointed  by  the  council 
of  the  county  council  or  county  borough  council  ; (7)  Thai  it  would  be  unwise 
to  depart  from  the  general  principles  of  the  present  Bill  in  the  case  of  London, 
which  should  receive  early  attention  next  year.— Times,  June  9,  1902 

The  following  resolution,  among  others,  was  passed  by  the  Incor- 
porated Association  of  Assistant  Masters  in  Secondary  Schools : This 
association  welcomes  the  Education  Bill,  because  it  proposes  to  constitute 
the  county  and  county  borough  councils  the  paramount  local  education 
authorities ; because  it  will  make  the  residue  under  the  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  applicable  to  secondary  as  well  as  to 
technical  education;  and  because  it  will  compel  the  local  authorities  to 
include  “ persons  of  experience  in  education  ” in  their  education  committees. 

— Times,  June  16,  1902.  „ , 

• • At  the  annual  conference  of  the  Incorporated  Association  ot  rieaa- 
ji&istresses  of  Public  Secondary  Schools  on  June  14,  1902,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  That  this  conference  welcomes  the  Education  Bil 
1 qo2,  as  constituting  a single  local  authority,  and  trusts  that  every  means  will 
be  taken  to  render  it  capable  of  dealing  adequately  with  forms  of  education 
other  than  elementary  within  the  area  of  counties  or  county  boroughs. 
Times , June  16,  1902. 
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The  National  Federation  of  Rural  Teachers,  at  a meeting  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1902,  agreed — 

“That  in  the  educational  interests  of  the  children  it  was  extremely 
desirable  that  the  Education  Bill,  with  necessary  amendments,  should  pass 
into  law  this  Session.” — Ti?nesy  September  22,  1902. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Voluntary  Teachers, 
representing  teachers  in  Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  Jewish,  and 
Wesleyan  schools,  on  October  10,  1902,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted : — 

That  this  meeting  strongly  supports  the  Education  Bill  now  before 
Parliament  for  the  following  reasons  : — 

(1)  Because  it  is  calculated  to  promote  education  generally  ; 

(2)  Because  it  proposes  to  remove  the  educational  injustice  at  present 
suffered  by  those  children  who  attend  schools  partly  dependent  for  their 
support  upon  voluntary  contributions,  which  are  uncertain  and  inadequate ; 

(3)  Because  it  meets  the  grievance  of  ratepayers  in  School  Board 
districts  who  are  compelled  to  pay  school  rates  from  which  their  children, 
though  attending  public  elementary  schools,  derive  no  benefit. — Times , 
Oct.  13,  1902. 


Nonconformist  approval. 

In  a letter  to  the  Methodist  Recorder  of  June  19,  1902,  the  Rev.  T.  E. 
Westerdale,  of  Wesley  Chapel,  City  Road,  London,  writes  : — The  cry  about  the 
priests  capturing  the  Board  Schools  is  a false  cry,  and  is  doomed  to  fail.  In  the 
one  authority  that  this  Bill  sets  up  there  is  a governing  force  for  Public 
Elementary  Education  far  exceeding  the  cumulative  vote  of  the  present  School 
Board  systems.  This  Bill  is  not  a Bill  for  demolishing  School  Boards,  but  a Bill 
for  converting  School  Boards  into  Public  Authority  Boards.  It  will,  moreover, 
introduce  the  principle  of  local  control  into  every  Voluntary  School  of  the  land. 
It  is  a Bill  that  should  be  warmly  welcomed,  and  welcomed  as  an  effort  which 
promises  to  endow  the  Elementary  Educational  forces  of  this  country  with  an 
enfranchisement  of  liberty  and  power  never  offered  by  any  previous  government. 

In  a letter  to  the  Methodist  Recorder  of  June  19,  1902,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Allen,  an  ex-President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  writes  : — The  more  the 
Education  Bill  is  understood,  the  more  evident  it  will  be  that  it  represents  an 
honest  effort  to  improve  Education  over  half  of  the  country,  and  to  be  fair  as 
between  the  Denominationalists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Undenominationalists 
on  the  other.  In  the  present  state  of  national  opinion,  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  Denominational  system.  The  only  course  open  was 
to  modify  the  system,  and  this  the  Government  has  done.  The  Bill  proposes  the 
payment  of  the  whole  cost  of  secular  education.  It  introduces  no  new  principle 
so  far  as  finance  is  concerned.  It  extends  the.  principle  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  fifty  years.  The  dissenters  have  consented  to  this  principle  so  far. 
But,  because  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it,  in  the  interests  of  half  the  children  of  the 
land,  they  “ jib,”  and  they  protest  that  they  will  not  help  to  draw  the  educational 
cart  a yard  further. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Waller,  another  ex-president  ot  the  Wesleyan  Conference  and 
secretary  ol  the  Wesleyan  Education  Committee,  in  a letter  to  the  Times 
of  April  18,  1902,  writes:—.  . I generally  approve  the  bill  before 
Parliament,  because  (1)  it  will  bring  about  a solidarity  in  education  by 
placing  rival  systems  under  one  local  authority  ; and  (2)  it  will  do  common 
justice  to  more  than  three  millions  of  children  in  the  elementary 
schools.  ... 

In  a letter  to  The  Presbyterian  of  September  4,  1902,  the  Rev.  Archibald 
Lamont,  of  St.  Paul’s  Presbyterian  Chapel,  South  Shields,  writes 

I have  earnestly  studied  the  education  question  in  England,  and  tried 
to  the  best  of  my  powers  to  gauge  the  nature  of  those  conditions  which  may 
be  reasonably  considered  peculiar  to  England.  And,  although  I plead  guilty 
to  having  studied  the  education  question  in  countries  thousands  of  miles 
beyopd  these  shores,  I have  yet  to  learn  that  I am  on  that  account  dis- 
franchised from  taking  a keen  interest  in  the  English  education  controversy. 
1 have  high  hopes  for  education  and  for  Presbyterianism  and  for  future 
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Christianity  as  the  result  of  the  advent  of  this  imperfect,  but  substantially 
good,  Education  Bill,  and,  in  spite  of  an  unreasoning  and  undignified  agita- 
tion against  it,  an  agitation  to  which,  as  I deeply  deplore,  my  own  beloved 
Church  has  thoughtlessly,  but  I hope  temporarily,  committed  herself.  . . . 

I fear  that  in  most  of  our  Protestant  Churches  eloquence  of  speech  is  often 
more  a hindrance  than  a help  to  the  practical  solution  of  far-reaching  and 
complex  questions.  It  often  puts  men  unwittingly  in  a false  pre-eminence,  so 
that  the  rank  and  file — the  common  people — are  misled  and  become  martyrs 
by  mistake. 

-essor  S.  S.  In  the  Times  of  April  29, 1902,  Professor  S.  S.  Laurie,  of  Edinburgh  University, 

atone  time  President  of  the  Teachers’  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  writes  : 
I believe  I look  at  the  whole  question  from  the  point  of  view  solely  of  education, 
taking  account,  however,  of  the  conflicting  forces  which  the  Government  has  to 
bring  into  co-operation.  Although  I am  in  sympathy  with  the  Nonconformist 
conception  of  education,  which  is  larger  and  more  liberal  than  that  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  I cannot  share  their  animosity  to  their  fellow  Christians.  With 
an  admixture  of  elected  members  in  the  managing  bodies,  one  need  not  be  too 
much  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  proselytising.  Even  without  the  amendments 
I have  ventured  to  suggest,  I would,  speaking  as  a Presbyterian  and  an 
educationist,  accept  this  Bill,  because  it  is  a step  forward,  not  backward.  It  con- 
tains in  it  much  more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  It  is  a move  in  the  direction 
of  the  national  control  of  all  schools,  and  of  the  organisation  of  education  gene- 
rally ; it  tends  to  liberate  the  teacher  from  one-man  government,  and  makes  his 
tenure  of  office  more  secure.  It  cannot  but  broaden  instruction  in  the  school ; it 
admits  of  easy  development  by  means  of  amending  Acts  ; by  one  stroke  of  the 
pen  it  converts  Denominational  schools  into  Board  schools  by  putting  them  under 
a council ; and,  finally,  it  is  a policy  of  decentralisation. 

1rr  <\Irfyter  In  a Ie^er  *°  the  Times  of  October  16, 1902,  Sir  George  Hayter  Chubb,  Bart., 

-Chubb,  Bart.  the  eminent  Nonconformist,  writes  : — I have  before  me  a long  list  of 
the  names  of  leading  Nonconformists  who  believe  the  principle  of  the 
Education  Bill  to  be  good  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  country 
and  also  fair  to  both  Nonconformists  and  Churchmen  ; and  there  are 
undoubtedly  thousands  more  of  my  co-religionists  who  can  be  reckoned  among 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill.  . . The  Opposition  newspapers  write  of  the  present 
situation  as  a crisis  in  the  history  of  our  country  ; but  it  is  a greater  crisis  in  the 
history  of  Nonconformity,  for  no  religious  system  can  prosper  which  deliberately 
prefers  secular  to  religious  education — and  this  is  the  real  issue  involved. 
The  men  who,  for  the  sake  of  having  one  slap  at  the  Church  of  England  and 
another  at  the  Government,  shut  their  eyes  to  what  is  best  for  the  country  at  large* 
are  merely  paving  the  way  for  the  decline  of  the  religious  power  of  British 
Nonconformity. 


The  course  of  events  In  1870— a parallel. 

'Mr.  A.  J.  In  Manchester  on  October  14,  1902,  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  said 

43alfour,  M.P.  These  charges  are  as  cynical  in  substance  as  they  are  violent  in  language  ; but 
I take  comfort  to  myself.  At  first  I admit  I was  rather  disheartened  that  such 
misunderstanding  should  occur  among  an  intelligent  population,  but  I have  looked 
back  upon  the  history  of  the  Act  of  1870,  and  I take  comfort.  That  Act  is  now 
quoted  by  the  militant  Nonconformists  as  the  great  palladium  of  their  liberties, 
as  the  great  gift  of  a Liberal  Government  to  them  ; but  I find  that  when  the  Act 
of  1870  was  passed  the  self-same  epithets  of  which  I have  been  the  special  reci- 
pient were  put  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Forster,  and  that  he,  then  the  colleague  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  responsible  for  that  Bill,  was  abused  by  the  same  people  and  in 
the  same  terms.  He  was  opposed  by  the  same  methods,  the  same 

demonstrations,  the  same  banners,  the  same  threats  not  to  pay  rates, 
and  by  the  same  abuse  that  is  now  showered  upon  us  in  such 
profusion  at  the  present  moment.  I saw  the  other  day  a piece 

of  doggerel,  which,  I believe,  was  sung  to  a hymn  tune  at  the  recent  great 
gathering  near  Leeds.  Its  author,  I believe,  was  the  secretary  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Education  League.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  more  remarkable  as 
poetry  or  as  history,  but  as  history  I observe  that  it  associates  together  as  the 
givers  of  free  education  to  the  people,  men  who  were  violently  opposed  to  the 
Act  of  1870,  which  it  praises.  Let  me  parenthetically  remark  that  it  was  the 
Conservatives  who  gave  free  education.  That  is  not  what  I 
L.  want  to  dwell  upon.  What  I desiie  to  point  out  is  that  this  historian-poet  now 


seems  to  think  that  the  Act  of  1870  was  the  joint  and  harmonious  work  of  a body 
of  statesmen,  who,  as  a matter  of  fact,  differed  violently  upon  it.  This  gives  me 
great  hopes  for  the  future ; and  I believe  that  when  20  years  hence— let  us  say 
in  1922 — some  future  poet,  of  a similiar  calibre,  shall  hymn  the  Nonconformist 
view  of  education,  I shall  be  found  associated  with  perhaps  Mr.  Lloyd-George  as 
one  of  the  authors  of  that  great  and  Nonconformist  educational  reform  known 
as  the  Education  Bill  of  1902. — Times , October  i5i  I902* 


The  urgency  of  the  question. 

In  Manchester,  on  October  14,  1902,  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  said  : 
There  is  one  preliminary  question  which  I often  find  asked  by  those  who  have 
but  slightly  followed  this  controversy.  They  say  to  me,  “ Why  did  the  Unionist 
Government  ever  start  this  unhappy  dispute  ? Why  have  you,  by  bringing 
forward  an  Education  Bill,  filled  the  land  with  these  insensate  clamours  from  north 
to  south,  and  from  east  to  west  ? Why  have  you  disturbed  the  social  peace  which 
might  have  lasted,  had  you  not  taken  the  course  you  thought  fit,  for  an  indefinite 
period  ? ” It  is  a perfectly  fair  question.  I will  give  it  a direct  and,  I hope,  an  intel- 
ligible answer.  The  answer  is  this  that  the  existing  educational 
system  of  this  country  is  chaotic,  is  ineffectual,  is  utterly 
behind  the  age,  makes  us  the  laughing  stock  of  every  advanced  nation  in 
Europe  and  America,  puts  us  behind  not  only  our  American  cousins  but  the 
German  and  the  Frenchman  and  the  Italian,  and  that  it  was  not  consistent 
with  the  duty  of  an  English  Government,  of  a British  Government,  to  allow 
that  state  of  things  longer  to  continue  without  an  adequate  remedy. — Times , 
October  15,  1902. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  on  May  5,  1902,  Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane,  M.P.,  said  : - 
“ . . . I feel  that  this  question  of  education  cannot  be  left  standing  as  it  is. 

It  is  a question  which  affects  the  national  life,  and  I,  for  my  part,  feel  that  it  is 
one  of  great  urgency.  You  cannot  keep  the  question  of  education  standing  at 
this  moment.  It  is  a question  far  beyond  sects  and  priests,  whether  of  con- 
formity or  nonconformity  ; it  is  a question  which  affects  the  national  life  in  a 
manner  which  is  fraught  with  urgency.” — Authorised  Debates,  col.  703. 
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The  misrepresentations  of  the  opposition  leader. 

The  Radicals  boast  of  many  leaders.  In  their  opposition  to  the 
Education  Bill  they  appear  to  have  accepted  the  Rev.  John  Clifford  as  leader. 
He  has  made  numerous  speeches  and  written  many  letters.  Of  the  value  and 
reliability  of  his  statements  some  estimate  may  be  formed  by  a perusal  of 
a very  few  extracts  from  his  letters  and  of  the  actual  facts,  as  set  forth  in  the 
following  columns  : — 


The  Rev.  John  Clifford  writes  : — 

The  Cabinet  now  pledges  itself  to 
effect  the  utter  elimination  of  all  the 
best  elements  of  the  present  system 
of  State  education  and  to  secure  the 
unchecked  sway  of  the  priest. — 
August  26 , 1902. 

This  Bill,  according  to  Mr.  Bryce, 
takes  the  Board  schools  from  the 
people  and  gives  them,  roughly 
speaking,  to  one  section  of  the 
people — that  is,  to  the  Anglican 
Church.  That  is  th©  fact.  A 
heavier  condemnation  of  the  Bill  and 
of  its  promoters  could  not  be  uttered. 
— September  4,  1902. 

Look  at  the  offering  this  Bill  makes 
to  this  insurgent  Clericalism ! (the 
Rev.  J.  Clifford  here  refers  to  the 
Ritualists,  who  are,  after  all,  an  in- 
finitesimal section  of  the  clergy).  It 
hands  over  the  actual  control  of  the 
“ Voluntary  schools  ” to  these  clerics 


The  truth  i*  : — 

The  clergy  as  such  will 
have  no  share  whatever  in 
the  management  of  what 
were  Board  schools,  which  will 
in  future  be  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  County  and  Borough  Councils. 
The  Voluntary  schools  will  in  future 
be  under  a body  of  six  managers,  of 
whom  two  will,  as  nominees  of  the 
local  authorities,  represent  the  rate- 
payers. It  is  provided  in  clause  8 of 
the  Bill  that  the  managers  of  the 
school  shall  carry  out  any  directions  of 
the  local  education  authority  as  to  the 
secular  instruction  to  be  given  in  the 
school .”  It  will  therefore  be  impos- 
sible in  future  for  a Voluntary  school 
receiving  support  from  the  rates  to 
be  controlled  or  to  be  under  the  “ un- 
checked sway  ” of  the  clergyman  or 
of  any  one  man. 
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The  truth  is  : — 


The  Rev.  John  Clifford  writes : — 

and  their  allies,  and  gives  them  all 
the  money  they  need  from  the  rates 
and  taxes  of  the  people. — September 
jo,  1902. 

It  is  a clerical  war,  and  this  Bill  is 
meant  to  be  its  victorious  Waterloo. 
The  coveted  goal  is  the  rule  of  the 
priest  over  the  British  people.  The 
ascendancy  of  the  cleric  is  the 
motive  and  spirit  and  aim  of  this 
movement,  and  this  legislative 
measure  is  the  ladder  constructed  by 
the  Cabinet  up  which  the  cleric  is  to 
climb. — September  10,  igo2 . 


Pass  this  Bill,  and  you  attempt  to 
force  one-half  of  the  professed  Chris- 
tians of  the  nation  to  pay  for  teaching 
what  they  distinctly  disbelieve  and 
sincerely  detest. — August  15,  1Q02. 


Now,  this  Bill  enacts  that  for 
teaching  “Roman  Catholic  practices  ” 
to  these  Nonconformist  children  the 
parents  shall  themselves  pay.  Is 
that  just? — August  15, 1902. 

What  is  at  stake  is  not  education 
merely  not  the  inalienable  birth- 
right of  the  citizen  only ; but  chiefly 
our  retention  of  that  divinest  gift  to 
us  men ; the  right  to  the  free,  un- 
fettered, and  full  use  of  his  inmost 
soul. — August  13,  1902. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  treat  too 
seriously  a measure  which  is  the 
latest  of  a series  of  efforts  of  clerical- 


The  Bill  compels  no  man  to  pay 
for  the  religious  teaching  given  in 
Voluntary  schools.  On  the  contrary, 
the  money  to  be  provided  by  the 
public  under  the  Bill  will  be  fully 
exhausted  in  paying  for  the  secular 
education  that  the  schools  will  give, 
and  indeed  will  not  cover  the  whole 
expense  of  that.  The  cost  of  re- 
ligious teaching  inVoluntary  Schools 
is  computed  to  be  ^175,000  a year, 
and  for  the  privilege  of  continuing 
it  Voluntaryists  have  to  give  the 
new  authorities,  free  of  any 
charge  whatever,  the  use  of 
their  schools,  of  which  the  annual 
rental  value  now  is  computed  to  be 
^715,000.  The  Voluntaryists,  there- 
fore, in  this  one  item  only,  make  a 
free  contribution  to  the  expense  of 
secular  education  of  ,£540,000, 
and  the  cost  of  secular  education  to 
this  amount  is  not  borne  by  the 
public. 


The  Reverend  John  Clifford  knows 
perfectly  well  that  in  a Board  school, 
under  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  of 
the  Act  of  1870,  which  remains  in 
force,  “ no  religious  catechism  or 
religious  formulary  which  is  distinctive 
of  any  particular  denomination  shall  be 
taught  in  the  school and  that  in  all 
public  elementary  schools,  both 
Voluntary  and  Board,  the  con- 
science clause  of  the  Act  of  1870 
still  remains  in  force.  The  text  of 
the  conscience  clause  is  as  follows  ; — 
“7f  shall  not  be  required , as  a con- 
dition of  any  child  being  admitted 
into  or  continuing  in  the  school , that 
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The  Rev.  John  Clifford  writes  : — 

ism  to  capture  young  England  and 
carry  it  over  to  Rome. — September 
10,  igo2. 

As  Mr.  Bryce  puts  it,  “we  are 
compelled  to  pay  a rate,  when  the 
local  control  given  by  the  Bill  will 
not  prevent  the  clergyman  from 
making  children  go  to  confession, 
and  telling  little  Dissenters  they  are 
going  to  hell.” — September  io,  igo2. 


A root  principle  of  a really  national 
system  is  that  it  should  be  compul- 
sory. In  many  children  born  into  con- 
ditions inimical  to  good  citizenship, 
the  appetite  for  education  has  to  be 
created,  and  the  obligation  is  placed 
on  our  School  Boards  of  bringing 
these  unfortunate  children  into  an 
educational  and  disciplinary  atmos- 
phere. But,  again,  our  sapient 
Government  is  for  repealing  the  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  1870  which  enjoins 
this  duty,  and  leaving  the  new 
authorities,  some  ot  which  are  con- 
fessedly not  over  eager  to  educate  at 
all,  to  do  as  they  please. — September 
4,  igo2. 


We  never  dare  let  the  clergy  have 
their  own  way ; they  would  have 
destroyed  us  ; we  should  have  been 
as  Sodom  and  as  Gomorrah. — 
September  10,  igo2. 

Clericalism  brings  death  to  every- 
body but  the  clergy,  and  everything 
except  clericalism.  According  to 
Professor  Seeley,  the  growth  of  a 
stable  and  prosperous  State  registers 
itselt  in  a succession  of  acts  ejecting 
the  priest,  as  a priest,  from  political 
control,  until  he  disappears  alto- 
gether.— September  10,  igo2. 

When  a “ bad  government  and  bad 
religion  ” work  together,  the  ruin  of 
the  country  is  as  certain  as  death. 
It  is  that  union  we  have  now  to  face. 
— August  25,  igo2. 


The  truth  is  : — 

he  shall  attend  or  abstain  from  attend- 
ing any  Sunday  school , or  any  place 
of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall 
attend  any  religious  observance  or 
any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in 
the  school  or  elsewhere,  from  which 
observance  or  instruction  he  may  be 
withdrawn  by  his  parent,  or  that  he 
shall,  if  withdrawn  by  his  parent, 
attend  the  school  on  any  day  exclusively 
set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the 
religious  body  to  which  his  parent 
belongs .”  It  is  therefore  impossible 
for  any  child  to  be  compelled  to 
receive  any  kind  of  religious  instruc- 
tion whatever  against  the  wishes  ot 
the  parents. 


Education  was  made  compulsory 
throughout  England  and  Wales  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  of  1876  and  the 

compulsory  clauses  of  that 
Act  still  remain  in  force. 


These  three  extracts  are  set  out  in 
order  that  every  man  and  woman 
may  see  to  what  extent  political  bias 
has  affected  the  Rev.  John  Clifford. 
To  make  such  charges,  the  full 
extent  of  the  first  of  which  can 
be  better  understood  by  a refer- 
ence to  the  Scriptures,  against  a 
class  of  men  every  whit  as  Christian- 
like,  against  a religion  every  whit  as 
pure,  as  any  class  of  men  and  as  any 
religion,  is  so  deplorable  that  a judg- 
ment of  them  can  with  all  safety  be 
left  to  each  individual  reader,  Non- 
conformist, Roman  Catholic,  and 
Churchman  alike. 


**#  The  above  extracts  are  made  from  a series  of  the  Rev.  J.  Clifford’s 
letters  published  in  a 64  pp.  pamphlet  by  the  National  Reform  Union. 
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APPENDIX. 

(< Containing  Tables  of  Statistics , Text  of  the  Education  Bill , 1902,  etc.) 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  following  tables,  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
will  show  the  statistics  relating  to  the  various  classes  of  schools  inspected  during 
the  past  three  years  : — 

A ccommoda  tion . 


Day  Schools,  year  ended  August  31 

1899 

I9OO 

1901 

Church  

2,791,666 

2,802,525 

2,804,230 

British,  &c 

338,925 

331,614 

324,759 

Wesleyan 

182,644 

182,800 

183,571 

Roman  Catholic  

391,793 

394,059 

400,730 

Board  

2,736,117 

2,833,094 

2,9H,735 

6.441,145 

6.544,092 

6,625,025 

Number  on  the  registers. 


Day  Schools,  year  ended  August  31 

1899 

I9OO 

1901 

Church  

2,313,257 

2,300,150 

2,296,804 

British,  &c 

Wesleyan  

277,078 

269,421 

263,279 

156,435 

156,666 

157,006 

Roman  Catholic  

316,410 

316,769 

324,584 

Board  

2,609,223 

2, 662,669 

2,721,173 

5,672,403 

5,705,675 

5,762,846 

Average  attendance. 


Day  Schools,  year  ended  August  31 

1899 

1900 

1901 

Church  

British,  &c 

Wesleyan  

Roman  Catholic  ... 
Board  

1,893,824 
228,142 
126,361 
251,768  j 
2,144,118  | 

1,885,802 

220,032 

125,727 

255,036 

2,201,049 

1,882,184 

215,926 

126,879 

257,383 

2,259,259 

4,644,213 

4,687,646 

4,741,631 

Voluntary  contributions. 


Day  Schools,  year  ended  August  31 

1899 

19C0 

1901 

Church  

£603,241 

£624,156 

£645,361 

British,  &c 

83,362 

85,973 

83,646 

Wesleyan  

18,027 

20,194 

21,396 

Roman  Catholic  

77,076 

81,181 

83,490 

.£781,706 

£811,504 

£833,893 

Voluntary  expenditure  on  Church  schools  and  Training  Colleges. 


Schools  : 

Building  

Maintenance  ... 

Training  Colleges  : 

Building  

Maintenance 

From  1811  to  1870 

Since  1870 

Total 

£6,270,577 

8,500,000 

104,085 

185,276 

£8,407,751 

20,060,319 

166,400 

437,647 

£14,678,328 

28,560,319 

360,485 

622,923 

£15,149,938 

£29,072,117 

£44,222,055 

The  total  amount  will  largely  exceed  this  sum  if  account  be  taken  of  the 
value  of  sites,  and  also  of  the  cost  of  numerous  schools  built  by  individual  owners 
of  property.  Accurate  statistics  respecting  the  value  of  these  sites  and  schools, 
it  is  obvious,  cannot  possibly  be  obtained. 
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Building  grants  and  voluntary  contributions  to  Voluntary  buildings. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  information  contained  in  the  Blue-book  Cd. 
1336  of  1902,  shows  the  number  of  schools  to  which  were  awarded  Building 
Grants  and  the  amount  of  the  grants  awarded  to  schools  of  each  denomination, 
from  1839  to  1881,  the  total  amount  subscribed  by  the  promoters  at  the  time,  also 


Denomination. 

(1) 

No.  of  Schools 
receiving  the 
Grants. 

A (2) 
Amount 

of 

Grants. 

A (3) 

Amount 
subscribed  by 
Promoters. 

(4) 

No.  of  Schools 
now  receiving 
Annual  Grants 

Church  of  England  or 

National  Schools 

5,965 

£b5l5>205 

£4,295,237 

H,73I 

Roman  Catholic  Schools 

87 

50,579 

143,612 

L053 

British,  Wesleyan  and 
other  schools 

713 

201,070 

426,142 

1,510 

Total 

6.765 

£1,766.854 

£4,864,991 

14,294 

Note— The  figures  in  columns  2 and  3 are  taken  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education  for  1882. 

VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS  SINCE  1870. 

Total  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  expended  towards 


1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

j87S 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


,418,839 

l88l 

^728,936 

1892 

437,401 

1882 

724,846 

1893 

493,386 

I883 

717,089 

,894 

539-502 

I884 

734,128 

1895 

602,837 

1885 

756,828 

1896 

675.565 

1886 

742,597 

i897 

75 r.  800 

I887 

743,737 

1898 

786,245 

1888 

745,9i6 

i899 

774,104 

I889 

750,860 

1900 

754.134 

189O 

758,670 

1901 

739,155 

I89I 

779,559 

Total  ...  , 

^798,777 

808,949 

808,553 

836,428 

852,294 

845,286 

766,206 

782,231 

8l2,I04 

844,669 


4,536,063 

8,608,283 

2,552,325 

7,220,647 


The  figures  arc  taken  from  the  Board  0 f Education  Report , Cd.  1131  of  igo2. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  STATISTICS. 

CJp  to  January  1,  1902,  2,560  School  Boards  had  been  established  in  England 
and  Wales,  of  which  the  following  are  the  particulars  : — 

Number  of  School  Boards. 

1 Board  in  London  ...  representing  a population  of 
59  Boards  in  county  boroughs  „ J} 

14°  ,,  non-county  boroughs  „ v 

2,360  „ comprising  3,470  civil  parishes  „ 

Number  of  School  Attendance  Committees. 

The  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1876  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a 
school  attendance  committee  to  enforce  attendance  in  every  borough  and  parish 
in  England  and  Wales  for  which  a school  board  has  not  been  elected.  The 
following  are  the  particulars  of  such  committees  : — 

8 in  county  boroughs,  representing  a population  of  ...  530,600 

109  in  non-county  boroughs,  „ M _ 1,502414 

92  in  Urban  district  councils  ’ 1 177  27=; 

579  Unions  „ ” ]"  6’, 398468 

Number  of  Schools  and  Scholars  in  Attendance. 

The  following  table  gives  particulars  of  the  schools  inspected  during  the 
year  ended  August  31,  1901 


Voluntary 

Board 

Total 


Number 

of 

Schools. 

14,319 

5,797 

20,116 


Number 

Number 

Actual 

of 

Accommo- 

of Scholars 

average 

Depart- 

dation. 

on  the 

attendance 

ments. 

registers. 

recognized. 

20,458 

3,729.261 

3,054,709 

2,492,536 

10,820 

2,881,155 

2,703,434 

2,239,375 

31,278 

6,610,416 

5,758,143 

4731,911 

Sec  “ Report  of  the  Board  op  Education ,”  igoi-2  ( Cd . 1275  op  igo2 , price  6d.) 
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SCHOOL  BOARD  RATES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


“ After  all  it  is  but  a very  small  matter  as  regards  the  rate.  An  education 
rate  would  save  the  prison  rate  and  the  pauper  rate._  It  would  not  be  a special 
rate,  but  a charge  on  the  poor  rate.  But  should  it  exceed  3d.  in  the 
pound— and  I do  not  believe  it  will  amount  to  anything: 
like  that  sum  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases-then  there  is 
a clause  in  the  Bill  which  stipulates  that  there  shall  be  a very  considerable  extra 
grant  out  of  the  Parliamentary  votes.” — Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  February  17,  1870. — Hansard , cols.  455  6- 

This  was  Mr.  Forster’s  idea  in  1870,  but  the  School  B}ards  whose  only 
financial  responsibility  was  the  pleasant  and  uncontrolled  one  of  spending 
money  very  quickly  exceeded  this  moderate  estimate.  At  the  present  time  oi 
the  2,560  School  Boards  in  existence  only  172  manage  to  carry  out  their  duties 
on  a rate  not  exceeding  3d.,  whilst  1,639  levy  rates  over  3d.  and  under  is.,  556  levy 
rates  between  is.  and  is.  6d.,  and  152  levy  rates  of  is.  6d.  and  over.  A list  oi 
the  152  School  Boards  levying  the  highest  rates  is  printed  below 


Rate 

School  Board  and  County,  per  £ 


Bedfordshire— 

d. 

Potton 

...  i8*o 

Bucks— 

Long  Crendon 

...  25-8 

Olney  

...  184 

Cambridgeshire— 

Ashley-cum-Silverley 

...  180 

Gamlingay 

...  19-2 

Cornwall— 

Illogan  

...  180 

St.  just  in  Roseland 

...  22-5 

Derbyshire— 

Alvaston  and  Bolton 

...  18*3 

Bradwell  

...  i8-i 

Clown 

...  19-9 

Norton  

...  18-3 

Pinxton  

...  180 

Pleasley  

...  18-9 

Devonshire— 

St.  Nicholas 

...  20o 

Durham  Co.— 

Darlington 

...  198 

Hartlepool 

...  18-5 

Chop  well * 

...  I9'5 

Coxhoe  

. ...  18  0 

Kyo  

...  21’4 

Thornley  

...  22-0 

Essex— 

West  Ham... 

...  25-8 

Borley  

...  i8-i 

Cressing  

•••  35*5 

East  Ham 

...  2245 

Grays  Thurrock  ... 

...  18*25 

Great  Bentley 

...  19-0 

Haverhill  

...  i8*o 

Leigh  * 

...  19-0 

Lindsell  

...  18*0 

Low  Leyton 

...  22-1 

Walthamstow 

...  21-9 

Wanstead  ... 

...  23-6 

West  Mersea 

...  27-5 

White  Roothing  ... 

...  23-0 

Rate 

School  Board  and  County,  per  £ 


Gloucestershire  — 

U)^“  Forest  of  Dean 
Gotherington 
Stow-on-the-Wold 

d. 

...  30*6 
...  20-3 
...  i8*o 

Hants— 

Avington  ... 

Greywell  

St.  Mary  Extra 

Wield  

...  187 
...  18-5 
...  19*5 
...  19*5 

Herts— 

Widford  

...  19*4 

Kent— 

0*“"  Greenborough 
Nottingham 

Stalisfield 

...  36-0 
...  1825 
...  2075 

Lancashire— 

Oldham  

...  20*6 

Leicestershire— 

Wigston  Magna  ... 

..»  18-0 

Lincolnshire— 

Wrangle  

Bottesford 

East  Butter  wick  ... 
East  Stockwith 

...  20-0 
...  25*0 
...  24-2 
...  21-0 

Middlesex— 

Tottenham 

...  l8'2 

Monmouthshire— 

Bedwellty 

Duffryn  

Llanhilleth 

Mynyddislwyn 

Risca  

...  22-8 
...  20-3 
...  18-2 
...  230 
...  23-3 

Norfolk— 

iPP“Edgefield 

Gresham  

Hemsby  

Kirkstead  

Roydon 

Wickmere 

Woodton  

Yelverton 

...  327 

...  26-9 
...  24-0 

...  21*9 
...  21-25 
...  19*0 
...  28-0 
...  18-9 
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Rate 

Rate 

School  Board  and  County. 

per  £ 

School  Board  and  County. 

Per  £ 

Northumberland— 

d. 

Yorks  (cont.) 

d. 

Benvvell  

19-9 

Shelf  

... 

194 

Barradon 

24-0 

Thornton-in-Craven 

190 

Notts- 

Nottingham  

West  Ardsley 

... 

229 

19-85 

Worborough 

... 

187 

Arnold  

237 

Anglesey— 

Awsworth  ... 

18-3 

Llangoed  

... 

26-1 

Beckingham 

Beeston  

20'5 

18-6 

Breconshire— 

18-25 

Llanelly  

... 

Oxfordshire— 

1 

Llangattock 

... 

22-5 

Burford  

19-0 

Llangunider 

... 

20-75 

Salford 

22-2 

Vaynor  

... 

202 

Over  Norton 

Tetsworth 

20‘S 

26*5 

Cardiganshire— 

Cellan  

... 

29-4 

Somersetshire— 

Llanfairclydogan  ... 

... 

22*7 

Upton  Noble  

26*3 

Llangyby 

... 

20  7 

Staffordshire— 

Longton  

18 

Treferrig  ... 
Yspytty-Ystwyth  ... 

... 

25*8 

20-3 

Rowley  Regis  

20-6 

Carmarthenshire— 

Sedgeley  

2I'I 

Llandilofawn 

20*0 

Suffolk— 

Carnarvonshire— 

Ashfield-with-Thorpe 

l8'4 

Beddgelert 

... 

22-0 

Barking  

23-0 

Bettws  Garmon  ... 

... 

20'0 

Tuddenham  St.  Martin  ... 

18-4 

i0g~Llanddeiniolen 

... 

55'° 

fPF~Barnardiston  

32-1 

Llandudno 

... 

68-0 

Brandon 

20‘ I 

Llandwrog 

... 

22*3 

Glemsford 

24-25 

Llanllyfni 

... 

24-0 

Surrey— 

Llanrug  

... 

21-3 

Alfold  

2I7 

Denbighshire— 

Burstow  ...  

2°-73 

Broughton 

... 

21-75 

Warlingham  

24'25 

Brymbo 

25-5 

Sussex— 

Slangham 

Leominster 

I9-3 

1875 

D8T-  Clocaenog 

Gyffyliog  

Lanarmon  - Dyffryn 
Ceriog  

... 

42-0 

26-6 

18-8 

Warwickshire— 

Stansty  

... 

21*2 

Wilnecote  and  Castle 

Liberty 

20"0 

Glamorganshire— 

Wiltshi  e— 

Great  Cheverell  

Westwood-with-Iford 

22*9 

18-0 

Barry  

Eglwysilau 

Gellygaer 

Glyncorriog 

... 

20-5 

25-9 

20-3 

247 

Yorkshire— 

Llandyfodwg 

21-3 

Mooresholm-cum-Gerrick 

22-0 

Llangeinor 

. . . 

26*0 

Normanby 

18-5 

Liang  wick  ... 

... 

22-8 

Rotherham 

22-0 

Llanrhidian  Higher 

... 

18-2 

Ardsley  

21'9 

I®*" Lower  Llantwit  ... 

... 

38-5 

Barnborough  

21*2 

Lower  Michaelstone 

... 

23-0 

Brotherton ...  

187 

Pontypridd 

... 

19*0 

Carlton  (Barnsley) 

18-5 

Upper  Neath 

... 

18-3 

Catcliffe  

Darton  

Haworth  

High  and  Low  Bishopside 
Liversedge 

297 

20*9 

23*0 

23-1 

18-1 

Merionethshire— 

Festiniog  

Llanbedr  

Llanfrothern 

... 

22-5 

18-3 

20*0 

Mexborough  

18-0 

Radnorshire— 

Normanton  

22-58 

Llansaintfraed-in-EIvel 

... 

l8-o 

***  No  return  is  made  for  41  School  Boards. 

See  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1901-2  (Cd.  1,276), 
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TOTAL  RATES  LEVIED  SINCE  1870 

Total  amount  received  by  School  Boards  from  the  rates  for  the 


1871- 2 

1872- 3 

1873- 4 

1874- 5 

1875- 6 

1876- 7 

1877- 8 

1878- 9 

1879- 80 

1880- 1 

1881- 2 


;67M85 

162,491 

251,907 

373.859 

588.859 

868,419 

1,108,316 

1,328,276 

1,484,312 

1,579,754 

1,772,263 


1882- 3 

1883- 4 

1884- 5 

1885- 6 
1886-7 
1887-8 

1888- 9 

1889- 9O 

1890- I 

1891- 2 


£1,837, 567 

1,990,163 

2,207,807 

2,354,°°6 

2,545,493 

2,641,554 

2,631,623 

2,666,265 

2,967,421 

3,331,474 


1892-3 

£3,462,356 

1893-4 

3,619,168 

1894-5 

3,732,342 

1895-6 

3,987,941 

1896-7 

4,571,261 

1897-8 

4,858,487 

1898-9 

4,782,903 

1899-1900 

5,168,589 

1900-1 

6,331,811 

Total  ...  .£75,307,862 


The  figures  are  taken  from  the  Statistical  Abstract  C.  4,821,  of  18S6  and  Cd.  1,239 
Of  1902,  except  those  for  1 900-1,  which  are  contained  in  the  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  1901-2,  Cd.  1,275  of  1902. 

DISTRICTS  WITHOUT  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

List  of  School  Board  districts  in  which  no  provision  is  made  for  religious 
teaching,  reading,  or  observances  : 

Devon — 


Ashwater 

Monmouth — 

Peterstone 

Rogerstone  and  \Henllis,  TLD. 

(Henllis  School) 

St.  Bride  Wentllooge 

Norfolk — 

New  Buckenham 

York- 

Hawes 

High  Abbotside 
Upper  Whitley 
West  Clayton 

Anglesey— 

Llanrhyddlad 

Brecon— 

Llangunider 

Llanwrtyd 

Senny 

Cardigan- 
Cardigan 
Cwmrheidol,  U.D. 
C\foeth-y-Brenin,  U.D. 
Llanarth 

Llangoedmore,  U.D. 

Llangyby 

Llanllwchaiarn 

Llansaintffraid,  U.D. 

Llanwenog 

Nantcwnlle 

Penbryn 

Tregaron,  U.D. 

Verwick,  U.D. 


Carmarthen— 

Conwil  Cayo 
Kenarth,  U.D. 

Kilrhedyn 

Llanboidy  and  Llangan,  U.D. 
Llandissilio,  U.D. 
Llanfihangel-ar-Arth 
Llanginning 
Llannon 
Llanwinio 
Llanybyther 
Pencarreg 
Treleach-ar-Bettws 
Denbigh — 

Llanganhafal 
Glamorganshire — 

Bettws 

Coychurch,  Higher 
Coychurch,  Lower 
Coedfranc 
Reynoldston,  U.D. 
Rhyndwy-Clydach 
Pembroke — 

Blaenffos,  U.D. 

Clydey 

Dinas 

Eglwyswrw 
Lampeter  Velfrey 
Llanfyrnach  and  Eglwsfair- 
churig,  U.D. 

Llanrian,  Mathry,  and  Llan- 
reithan,  North,  U.D. 
Llantood,  U.D. 

Llanwnda 

Llanychlwydog,  U.D. 

Meline  and  Whitchurch,  U.D. 
St.  Dogmells  (ex  Mun.). 


See  Blue  Book  entitled  “ Return  of  the  Regulations  with  Regard  to  Religious 
Instruction  of  the  School  Boards  for  England  and  Wales,”  No.  2 of  1895,  price  5s.\2d. 

There  are,  in  addition,  two  Board  Schools,  viz.,  Bwlchgwyn  (Denbigh) 
and  Arthog  (Merioneth)  where  no  religious  instruction  is  given.  It  is  also 
stated  that  in  the  schools  under  sixteen  School  Boards  the  Bible  read 
without  comment  is  the  sole  religious  observance.  In  each  instance  where  a 
School  Board  is  mentioned  it  should  be  remembered  that  a board  usually 
controls  many  schools. 
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TEXT  OF 

THE  EDUCATION  (ENGLAND  AND  WALES)  BILL,  1902. 
As  introduced  and  as  amended  in  Committee. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Bill  as  originally  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  and  as  amended  (up  to  clause  20)  up  to 


November  14,  1902  : — 

As  introduced. 

PART  I. 

Local  Education  Authority. 

Local  education  authorities. 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
council  of  every  county  and  of  every 
county  borough  shall  be  the  local 
education  authority. 

Provided  that  the  council  of  a 
borough  with  a population  of  over  ten 
thousand,  or  of  an  urban  district  with 
a population  of  over  twenty  thousand, 
shall,  as  respects  that  borough  or 
district,  be  the  local  education  authority 
for  the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of  this  Act, 
and  for  that  purpose  as  respects  that 
borough  or  district,  the  expression 
“local  education  authority”  means 
the  council  of  that  borough  or  district. 

PART  II. 

Higher  Education. 

Power  to  aid  higher  education. 

2.  The  local  education  authority 
may  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  educa- 
tion other  than  elementary,  and  for 
that  purpose  may  apply  the  residue 
under  section  one  of  the  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  includ- 
ing any  balance  thereof  which  may 
remain  unexpended  at  the  end  of  a 
financial  year,  and  may  spend  such 
further  sums  as  they  think  fit:  Provided 
that  the  amount  raised  by  the  authority 
for  the  purpose  in  any  year  out  of  rates 
under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a 
rate  of  twopence  in  the  pound,  or  such 
higher  rate  as  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  fix  by  Provisional  Order 
made  as  respects  any  particular  county 
or  county  borough  on  the  application  of 
the  council  of  that  county  or  county 
borough. 


As  amended 

PART  I. 

Local  Education  Authority. 

Local  education  authorities. 

1.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
council  of  every  county  and  of  every 
county  borough  shall  be  the  local 
education  authority. 

Provided  that  the  council  of  a 
borough  with  a population  of  over  ten 
thousand,  or  of  an  urban  district  with 
a population  of  over  twenty  thousand, 
shall,  as  respects  that  borough  or 
district,  be  the  local  education  autho- 
rity for  the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of  this 
Act,  and  for  that  purpose  as  respects 
that  borough  or  district,  the  expression. 
“ local  education  authority  ” means  the 
council  of  that  borough  or  district. 

PART  II. 

Higher  Education. 

Power  to  aid  higher  education. 

2.  The  local  education  authority 
shall  consider  the  needs  and  take  such 
steps  as  seem  to  them  desirable,  after 
consultation  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of 
education  other  than  elementary 
(including  the  training  of  teachers  and 
the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms 
of  education),  and  for  that  purpose  shall 
apply  all  or  so  much  as  they  deem 
necessary  of  the  residue  under  section 
one  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs- 
and  Excise)  Act,  1890,  and  shall  carry 
forward  for  the  like  purpose  any  balance 
thereof  which  may  remain  unexpended,, 
and  may  spend  such  further  sums  as- 
they  think  fit  ; Provided  that  the 
amount  raised  by  the  council  of  a county 
for  the  purpose  in  any  year  out  of  rates 
under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a 
rate  of  twopence  in  the  pound,  or  such 
higher  rate  as  the  county  council  with 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  may  fix. 


As  introduced. 
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Concurrent  powers  of  smaller  boroughs 
and  urban  districts. 

3.  The  council  of  any  non-county 
borough  or  urban  district,  who  have 
power  to  adopt  or  have  adopted  Part  III. 
of  this  Act,  shall  have  power  concur- 
rently with  the  county  council  to  spend 
such  sums  as  they  think  fit  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  or  aiding  the 
supply  of  education  other  than  elemen- 
tary : Provided  that  the  amount  raised 
by  the  council  for  the  purpose  in  any 
year  out  of  rates  under  this  Act  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  which  would  be 
produced  by  a rate  of  one  penny  in  the 
pound. 

Religious  instruction. 

4.  (i)  A council,  in  the  application 
of  money  under  this  Part  of  this  Act, 
shall  not  require  that  any  particular 
form  of  religious  instruction  or  worship 
shall  or  shall  not  be  taught  or  practised 
in  any  school  or  college. 

(2)  In  a school  or  college  receiving  a 
grant  from,  or  maintained  by,  a council 
under  this  Part  of  this  Act, 

[a)  A scholar  attending  as  a day  or 
evening  scholar  shall  not  be  re- 
quired, as  a condition  of  being 
admitted  into  or  remaining  in  the 
school  or  college,  to  attend  or 
abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday 
school,  place  of  religious  worship, 
religious  observance,  or  instruction 
in  religious  subjects  in  the  school 
or  college  or  elsewhere  ; and 

(b)  The  times  for  religious  worship 
or  for  any  lesson  on  a religious 
subject  shall  be  conveniently 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing the  withdrawal  of  any  such 
scholar  therefrom. 


PART  III. 

Elementary  Education. 

Part  III.  to  apply  where  adopted. 

5.  The  following  sections  of  this  part 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  only  within  the 
area  of  a local  education  authority  for 
which  it  is  adopted,  and  a local  educa- 


As  amended. 

Concurrent  powers  of  smaller  boroughs 
and  urban  districts. 

3.  The  council  of  any  non-county 
borough  or  urban  district  shall  have 
power  concurrently  with  the  county 
council  to  spend  such  sums  as  they 
think  fit  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
or  aiding  the  supply  of  education  other 
than  elementary  : Provided  that  the 
amount  raised  by  the  council  of  a non- 
county  borough  or  urban  district  for 
the  purpose  in  any  year  out  of  rates 
under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  would  be  produced  by  a 
rate  of  one  penny  in  the  pound. 

Religious  instruction. 

4.  (1)  A council,  in  the  application 
of  money  under  this  Part  of  this  Act, 
shall  not  require  that  any  particular 
form  of  religious  instruction  or  worship, 
or  any  religious  catechism  or  formulary 
which  is  distinctive  of  any  particular 
denomination,  shall  or  shall  not  be 
taught,  used,  or  practised  in  any  school 
or  college  aided  but  not  provided  by 
the  council,  and  no  pupil  shall  be 
excluded  from  or  placed  in  an  inferior 
position  in  any  school,  or  college,  or 
hostel  provided  by  the  council  on  the 
ground  of  religious  belief,  and  no 
catechism  or  formulary  distinctive  of 
any  particular  religious  denomination 
shall  be  taught  or  used  in  any  school, 
college,  or  hostel  so  provided. 

(2)  In  a school  or  college  receiving  a 
grant  from,  or  maintained  by,  a council 
under  this  Part  of  this  Act, 

(a)  A scholar  attending  as  a day  or 
evening  scholar  shall  not  be 
required,  as  a condition  of  being 
admitted  into  or  remaining  in  the 
school  or  college,  to  attend  or 
abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday 
school,  place  of  religious  worship, 
religious  observance,  or  instruction 
in  religious  subjects  in  the  school 
or  college  or  elsewhere  ; and 

(b)  The  times  for  religious  worship  or 
for  any  lesson  on  a religious  subject 
shall  be  conveniently  arranged  for 
the  purpose  of  allowing  the  with- 
drawal of  any  such  scholar  there- 
from. 

PART  III. 

Elementary  Education. 

5.  Disagreed  to,  July  9,  1902. 
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tion  authority  may  adopt  it  for  their 
area  by  a resolution  of  that  authority. 

The  provisions  contained  in  the  First 
Schedule  to  this  Act  shall  have  effect 
with  respect  to  the  resolution  of  adop- 
tion. 

Powers  and  duties  as  to  elementary 
education. 

6.  The  local  education  authority 
shall  throughout  their  area  have  the 
powers  and  duties  of  a school  board 
and  school  attendance  committee  under 
the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870 
to  1900,  and  the  control  of  all  secular 
instruction  in  public  elementary 
schools,  whether  provided  by  them  or 
not,  and  school  boards  and  school 
attendance  committees  shall  be  abol- 
ished in  that  area. 


Management  of  schools. 

7.  All  public  elementary  schools 
shall  be  managed  in  the  case  of  schools 
provided  by  the  local  education  autho- 
lity  by  managers  appointed  by  that 
authority  under  section  fifteen  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,  and 
in  the  case  of  schools  not  so  provided, 
by  the  persons  who  are  the  managers 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and  this 
Act. 


As  amended. 


Powers  and  duties  as  to  elementary 
education. 

6.  The  local  education  authority  shall 
throughout  their  area  have  the  powers 
and  duties  of  a school  board  and  school 
attendance  committee  under  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900, 
and  any  other  Acts,  including  local 
Acts,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  and 
have  the  control  of  all  secular  instruc- 
tion in  public  elementary  schools,  not 
provided  by  them,  and  school  boards 
and  school  attendance  committees  shall 
be  abolished. 

Management  of  schools. 

7.  (1)  All  public  elementary  schools 
provided  by  the  local  education  autho- 
rity shall,  where  the  local  education 
authority  are  the  council  of  a county, 
have  a body  of  managers  consisting  of 
a number  of  managers  not  exceeding 
four  appointed  by  that  council,  together 
with  a number  not  exceeding  two 
appointed  by  the  minor  local  authority. 

Where  the  local  education  authority 
are  the  council  of  a borough  or  urban 
district  they  may  if  they  think  fit 
appoint  for  any  school  provided  by 
them  such  number  of  managers  as  they 
may  determine. 

(2)  All  public  elementary  schools  not 
provided  by  the  local  education  autho- 
rity shall,  in  place  of  the  existing 
managers,  have  a body  of  managers 
consisting  of  a number  of  foundation 
managers  not  exceeding  four  appointed 
as  provided  by  this  Act,  together  with 
a number  of  managers,  representing 
local  authorities,  not  exceeding  two 
appointed  also  as  provided  by  this  Act. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this 
section — 

(a)  Schools  may  be  grouped  under 
one  body  of  managers  in  manner 
provided  by  this  Act  ; apd 

( h ) Where  the  local  education  autho- 
rity consider  that  the  circumstances 
of  any  school  require  a larger  body 
of  managers  than  that  provided 
under  this  section,  that  authority 
may  increase  the  total  number  of 
managers,  so,  however,  that  the 
number  of  each  class  of  managers 
is  proportionately  increased. 
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Maintenance  of  schools. 

8,  (i)  The  local  education  authority 
shall  maintain  and  keep  efficient  all 
public  elementary  schools  within  their 
area  which  are  necessary,  subject,  in 
the  case  of  a school  not  provided  by 
them,  to  the  following  conditions  : — 

{a)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall 
carry  out  any  directions  of  the  local 
education  authority  as  to  the  secu- 
lar instruction  to  be  given  in  the 
school. 

(b)  The  local  education  authority 
shall  have  power  to  inspect  the 
school,  and  the  accounts  of  the 
managers  shall  be  subject  to  audit 
by  that  authority. 

(c)  The  consent  of  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  shall  be  required  to 
the  appointment  of  teachers,  but 
that  consent  shall  not  be  withheld 
except  on  educational  grounds. 

id)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall, 
out  of  funds  provided  by  them, 
keep  the  school  house  in  good 
repair,  and  make  such  alterations 
and  improvements  in  the  buildings 
as  may  be  reasonably  required  by 
the  local  education  authority. 

{e)  The  local  education  authority  shall 
have  the  right  of  appointing  such 
persons  as  they  think  fit  to  be  addi- 
tional managers,  so  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  persons  so  appointed,  if 
more  than  one,  does  not.  exceed 
one- third  of  the  whole  number 
of  managers. 

\2)  If  any  question  arises  under  this 
section  between  the  local  education 
authority  and  the  managers  of  a school, 
that  question  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  compliance 
with  this  section  shall  be  one  of  the 
conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  an 
elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  a 
Parliamentary  grant. 

(3)  The  grant  under  the  Voluntary 
Schools  Act,  1897,  respect  of  any 
schools  maintained  by  a local  educa- 
tion authority,  shall,  instead  of  being 
distributed  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
be  paid  by  that  Board  to  that  authority, 
and  shall  be  applied  by  the  authority  in 
aid  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  them 
-under  this  part  of  this  Act. 


As  amended. 

Maintenance  of  schools. 

8.  (1)  The  local  education  authority 
shall  maintain  and  keep  efficient  all 
public  elementary  schools  within  their 
area  which  are  necessary  and  have  the 
control  of  all  expenditure  required  for 
that  purpose  other  than  expenditure  for 
which,  under  this  Act,  provision  is  to 
be  made  by  the  managers  so  long  as, 
in  the  case  of  a school  not  provided  by 
them,  the  ‘following  conditions  and 
provisions  are  complied  with  : — 

[a)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall 
carry  out  any  directions  of  the 
local  education  authority  as  to  the 
secular  instruction  to  be  given  in 
the  school,  including  any  direc- 
tions with  respect  to  the  number 
and  educational  qualifications  of 
the  teachers  to  be  employed  for 
such  instruction,  and  with  respect 
to  the  dismissal  of  any  teacher  on 
educational  grounds,  and  if  the 
managers  fail  to  carry  out  such 
directions  the  local  education 
authority  shall,  in  addition  to  their 
other  powers,  have  the  power 
themselves  to  carry  out  the  direc- 
tion in  question  as  if  they  were  the 
managers. 

( h ) The  local  education  authority 
shall  have  power  to  inspect  the 
school. 

(c)  The  consent  of  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  shall  be  required  to 
the  appointment  cf  teachers,  but 
that  consent  shall  not  be  withheld 
except  on  educational  grounds, 
and  the  consent  of  the  authority 
shall  also  be  required  to  the  dis- 
missal of  a teacher  unless  the 
dismissal  be  on  grounds  connected 
with  the  giving  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  school.  Provided 
that  assistant  teachers  and  pupil 
teachers  may  be  appointed,  if  it  is 
thought  fit,  without  reference  to 
religious  creed  or  denomination. 

{d)  The  managers  of  the  school  shall 
provide  the  school  house  free  of 
any  charge  except  for  the  teachers’ 
dwelling  house,  if  any,  to  the  local 
education  authority  for  use  as  a 
public  elementary  school,  and  also 
for  other  educational  purposes  if 
the  local  education  authority 
have  no  other  suitable  accommo- 
dation in  schools  provided  by  them 
but  not  more  often  than  three  days 
in  the  week  and  shall,  out  of  funds 
provided  by  them,  keep  the  school 
house  in  good  repair,  and  make 
such  alterations  and  improvements 
in  the  buildings  as  may  be  reason- 
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Provision  of  new  schools. 

9.  Where  the  local  education  autho- 
rity or  any  other  persons  propose  to 
provide  a new  public  elementary 
school,  they  shall  give  public  notice  of 
their  intention  to  do  so,  and  the  mana- 
gers of  any  existing  school,  and  the 
local  education  authority  (where  they 
are  not  themselves  the  persons  pro- 
posing to  provide  the  school),  and  any 
ten  ratepayers  in  the  area  for  which  it 
is  proposed  to  provide  the  school,  may, 
within  three  months  after  the  notice 
is  given,  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  the  ground  that  the  proposed 
school  is  not  required  or  that  a school 
provided  by  the  local  education  autho- 
rity, or  not  so  provided  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  better  suited  to  meet  the 
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ably  required  by  the  local  educa- 
tion authority. 

( e ) The  managers  of  a school  not 
provided  by  the  local  education 
authority  in  respect  of  the  use  by 
them  of  the  school  furniture  out  of 
school  hours,  and  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  in  respect  of  the  use 
by  them  of  any  room  in  the  school 
out  of  school  hours  shall  be  liable 
to  make  good  any  damage  caused 
to  the  furniture  or  the  room,  as 
the  case  may  be,  by  reason  of  that 
use  (other  than  damage  arising 
from  fair  wear  and  tear)  and  the 
managers  shall  take  care  that  after 
the  use  of  a room  in  the  school  by 
them  the  room  is  left  in  a proper 
condition  for  school  purposes. 

(2)  If  any  question  arises  under  this 
section  between  the  local  education 
authority  and  the  managers  of  a school, 
that  question  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  compli- 
ance with  this  section  shall  be  one  of 
the  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled 
by  an  elementary  school  in  order  to 
obtain  a Parliamentary  grant. 

(3)  In  any  case  in  which  there  are 
more  candidates  for  the  post  of  pupil 
teacher  than  there  are  places  to  be 
filled,  the  appointment  shall  be  made 
by  the  local  education  authority,  and 
they  shall  determine  the  respective 
qualifications  of  the  candidates  by  exa- 
mination or  otherwise. 

(4)  Religious  instruction  shall  be 
given  in  a public  elementary  school 
not  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority,  in  accordance  with  the 
tenour  of  the  provisions  (if  any)  of  the 
trust  deed  relating  thereto,  and  shall 
be  under  the  control  of  the  managers. 

Provision  of  new  schools. 

9.  Where  the  local  education  autho- 
rity or  any  other  persons  propose  to 
provide  a new  public  elementary 
school,  they  shall  give  public  notice  of 
their  intention  to  do  so,  and  the 
managers  of  any  existing  school,  and 
the  local  education  authority  (where 
they  are  not  themselves  the  persons 
proposing  to  provide  the  school),  and 
any  ten  ratepayers  in  the  area  for 
which  it  is  proposed  to  provide  the 
school,  may,  within  three  months  after 
the  notice  is  given,  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Education  on  the  ground  that  the 
proposed  school  is  not  required,  or 
that  a school  provided  by  the  locai 
education  authority,  or  not  so  provided 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  better  suited 
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wants  of  the  district  than  the  school 
proposed  to  be  provided,  and  any 
school  built  in  contravention  of  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  on 
such  appeal  shall  be  treated  as  unneces- 
sary. 

Necessity  of  schools. 

10.  The  Board  of  Education  shall 
determine  in  case  of  dispute  whether  a 
school  is  necessary  or  not,  and  in  so 
determining,  and  also  in  deciding  on 
any  appeal  as  to  the  provision  of  a new 
school,  shall  have  regard  to  the  in- 
terest of  secular  instruction,  to  the 
wishes  of  parents  as  to  the  education 
of  their  children,  and  to  the  economy 
of  the  rates,  but  a school  actually  in 
existence  shall  not  be  considered  un- 
necessary in  which  the  number  of 
scholars  in  average  attendance  as  com- 
puted by  the  Board  of  Education  is  not 
less  than  thirty. 


Power  to  enforce  duties  under  Ele- 
mentary Education  Acts. 

11.  If  the  local  education  authority 
fail  to  fulfil  any  of  their  duties  under 
the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870 
to  1900,  or  this  Act,  in  any  part  of 
their  area,  the  Board  of  Education 
may,  after  holding  a public  inquiry, 
make  such  order  as  they  think  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  authority  to  fulfil  their  duty, 
and  any  such  order  may  be  enforced 
by  mandamus. 


PART  IV. 

General. 

Education  Committees . 

12.  (1)  Any  council  in  the  exercise 
of  powers  under  this  Act  shall,  except 
as  respects  the  raising  of  a rate  or 
borrowing  money  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  or  the  adoption  by  them  of 
Part  Three  of  this  Act,  act  through  an 
education  committee  or  education 
committees,  constituted  in  accordance 
with  a scheme  made  by  the  council 
and  approved  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 

(2)  Every  such  scheme  shall  pro- 
vide— 

(a)  for  the  selection  and  ap- 
pointment by  the  council  of 
at  least  a majority  of  the 
committee  ; and 
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meet  the  wants  of  the  district  than  the 
school  proposed  to  be  provided,  and 
any  school  built  in  contravention  of  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Education  on 
such  appeal  shall  be  treated  as  un- 
necessary. 

N eccssi ty  of  schools. 

10.  The  Board  of  Education  shall, 
without  unnecessary  delay,  determine 
in  case  of  dispute  whether  a school  is 
necessary  or  not,  and  in  so  deter- 
mining, and  also  in  deciding  on  any 
appeal  as  to  the  provision  of  a new 
school,  shall  have  regard  to  the  interest 
of  secular  instruction,  to  the  wishes  of 
parents  as  to  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  to  the  economy  of  the 
rates,  but  a school  already  recognised 
as  a public  elementary  school  shall  not 
be  considered  unnecessary  in  which 
the  number  of  scholars  in  average 
attendance  as  computed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  is  not  less  than  thirty. 

Power  to  enforce  duties  wider  Ele- 
mentary Education  Acts. 

11.  If  the  local  education  authority 
fail  to  fulfil  any  of  their  duties  under 
the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870 
to  1900,  or  this  Act,  or  fail  to  provide 
such  additional  public  school  accom- 
modation as  is  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Board  of  Education  necessary  in  any 
part  of  their  area,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion may,  after  holding  a public  inquiry, 
make  such  order  as  they  think  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  authority  to  fulfil  their  duty, 
and  any  such  order  may  be  enforced 
by  mandamus. 

PART  IV. 

General. 

Education  Committees. 

12.  (1)  [Any  council  having  powers 
under  this  Act  shall  establish  an  educa- 
tion committee  or  education  commit- 
tees, constituted  in  accordance  with  a 
scheme  made  by  the  council  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Provided  always  that  if  a council 
having  powers  under  Part  II.  only  of 
this  Act  determine  that  an  education 
committee  is  unnecessary  in  their  case, 
it  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  them  to 
appoint  such  a committee. 

(2)  All  matters  relating  to  the 
exercise  by  the  council  of  their  powers 
under  this  Act,  except  the  power  of 
raising  a rate  or  borrowing  money, 
shall  stand  referred  to  the  education 
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(&)  for  the  appointment  by  the 
council,  on  the  nomination, 
where  it  appears  desirable, 
of  other  bodies,  of  persons 
of  experience  in  education, 
and  of  persons  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  the 
various  kinds  of  schools  in 
the  area  for  which  the  coun- 
cil acts. 

(3)  Any  such  scheme  may,  for  all 
or  any  purposes  of  this  Act,  provide 
for  the  constitution  of  a separate  educa- 
tion committee  for  any  area  within  a 
county,  or  for  a joint  education  com- 
mittee for  any  area  formed  by  a com- 
bination of  counties,  boroughs,  or 
urban  districts,  or|of  parts  thereof.  In 
the  case  of  any  such  joint  committee, 
it  shall  suffice  that  a majority  of  the 
members  are  selected  and  appointed  by 
the  councils  of  any  of  the  counties, 
boroughs,  or  districts  out  of  which  or 
parts  of  which  the  area  is  formed. 

(4)  Before  approving  a scheme, 
the  Board  of  Education  shall  take 
such  measures  as  may  appear  expe- 
dient for  the  purpose  of  giving  publi- 
city to  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
scheme,  and  may,  if  they  think  fit,  hold 
a public  inquiry. 

(5)  If  a scheme  under  this  section 
has  not  been  made  by  a Council  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education 
within  twelve  months  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act , that  Board  may,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  make  a pro- 
visional order  for  the  purposes  for 
which  a scheme  might  have  been 
made. 

(6)  In  Wales  and  Monmouthshire, 
any  county  ;governing  body  constitued 
under  a scheme  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education  Act, 
1889,  shall  be  the  education  committee 
under  this  Act  of  the  council  of  the 
county  or  .county  borough,  unless  any 
other  scheme  is  proposed  by  the 
council. 
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committee,  and  the  council,  before 
exercising  any  such  powers,  shall, 
unless  in  their  opinion  the  matter  is 
urgent,  receive  and  consider  the  report 
of  the  education  committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter  in  question.  The 
council  may  also  delegate  to  the  edu- 
cation committee,  with  or  without  any 
restrictions  or  conditions  as  they  think 
fit,  any  of  their  powers  under  this  Act, 
except  the  power  of  raising  a rate  or 
borrowing  money. 

(3)  Every  such  scheme  shall  pro- 
vide— 

(a)  for  the  appointment  by  the 

council  of  at  least  a majo- 
rity of  the  committee,  who 
shall  also  be  members  of 
the  council  unless  the  coun- 
cil shall  otherwise  deter- 
mine ; and 

(b)  for  the  appointment  by  the 

council,  on  the  nomination, 
where  it  appears  desirable, 
of  other  bodies,  of  persons 
of  experience  in  education, 
and  of  persons  acquainted 
with  the  needs  of  the  various 
kinds  of  schools  in  the  area 
for  which  the  council  acts  ; 

(c)  For  the  inclusion  of  women 

as  well  as  men  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  ; 

(< d ) Any  person  shall  be  dis- 
qualified for  being  a mem- 
ber of  an  education  com- 
miittee,  who,  by  reason  of 
holding  an  office  or  place  of 
profit,  or  having  any  share 
or  interest  in  a contract,  or 
employment,  is  disqualified 
for  being  a member  of  the 
council  appointing  the  edu- 
cation committee.  But  no 
such  disqualification  shall 
apply  to  a person  by  reason 
only  of  his  holding  office  in 
a school  or  college  aided, 
provided,  or  maintained  by 
the  council  ; 

(c)  For  the  appointment,  if 
desirable,  of  members  of 
school  boards  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this 
Act  as  members  of  the  first 
committee. 

(4)  Any  such  scheme  may,  for  all 
or  any  purposes  of  this  Act,  provide  for 
the  constitution  of  a separate  education 
committee  for  any  area  within  a 
county,  or  for  a joint  education  com- 
mittee for  any  area  formed  by  a com- 
bination of  counties,  boroughs,  or 
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Expenses. 

13.  (1)  The  expenses  of  a council 
under  this  Act  shall,  so  far  as  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  be  paid,  in  the 
case  of  the  council  of  a county  out  of 
the  county  fund,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
council  of  a borough  fund  out  of  the 
borough  or  rate,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
council  of  an  urban  district  as  expenses 
incurred  for  the  general  purposes  of 
he  Public  Health  Acts.  Provided  that — 
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urban  districts,  or  of  parts  thereof.  In 
the  case  of  any  such  joint  committee, 
it  shall  suffice  that  a majority  of  the 
members  are  selected  and  appointed 
by  the  councils  of  any  of  the  counties, 
boroughs,  or  districts  out  of  which  or 
parts  of  which  the  area  is  formed. 

(5)  Before  approving  a scheme, 
the  Board  of  Education  shall  take  such 
measures  as  may  appear  expedient  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  publicity  to  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  scheme,  and 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  hold  a public 
inquiry. 

(6)  If  a scheme  under  this  section 
has  not  been  made  by  a council  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Education 
within  twelve  months  after  the  passing 
of  this  Act,,  that  Board  may,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  make  a pro- 
visional order  for  the  purposes  for 
which  a scheme  might  have  been 
made. 

(6)  In  Wales  and  Monmouthshire, 
any  county  governing  body  constituted 
under  a scheme  made  in  pursuance  of 
the  Welsh  Intermediate  Education 
Act,  1889.  shall  be  the  education  com- 
mittee under  this  Act  of  the  council  of 
the  county  or  county  borough,  unless 
any  other  scheme  is  proposed  by  the 
council. 

(7)  Any  scheme  for  establishing 
an  education  committee  of  the  coun- 
cil of  any  county  or  county  borough 
in  Wales  or  of  the  county  of 
Monmouth  or  county  borough  of 
Newport  shall  provide  that  the 
county  governing  body  constituted 
under  The  Welsh  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Act,  1889,  for  any  such  county 
or  county  borough  shall  cease  to 
exist,  and  shall  make  such  provision  as 
appears  necessary  or  expedient  for  the 
transfer  of  the  powers,  duties,  pro- 
perty, and  liabilities  of  any  such  body 
to  the  local  education  authority  under 
this  Act,  and  for  making  the  provisions 
of  this  section  applicable  to  the  exercise 
by  the  local  education  authority  of  the 
powers  so  transferred, 

Expenses. 

13.  (1)  The  expenses  of  a council 
under  this  Act  shall  so  far  as  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  be  paid,  in  the 
case  of  the  council  of  a county  out  of 
the  county  fund,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
council  of  a borough  out  of  the  borough 
fund  or  rate,  or,  if  no  borough  rate  is 
levied,  out  of  a separate  rate  to  be  made 
assessed,  and  levied  in  like  manner  as 
the  borough  rate,  and  in  the  case  of 
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(a)  the  county  council  may,  if  they 
think  fit;  charge  any  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  under  this  Act 
with  respect  to  education  other 
than  elementary  on  any  parish  or 
parishes  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  council  are  served  by  the 
school  or  college  in  connection 
with  which  the  expenses  have 
been  incurred  ; and 

(5)  the  county  council  shall  not  raise 
any  sum  on  account  of  their  ex- 
penses nnder  Part  Three  of  this 
Act  within  any  borough  or  urban 
district,  the  council  of  which  is  the 
local  education  authority  for  the 
purposes  of  that  Part  ; and 

(i c ) the  county  council  shall  charge 
any  expenses  incurred  by  them 
in  respect  of  capital  expenditure 
on  account  of  the  provision  or 
improvement  of  any  public  ele- 
mentary school  on  the  parish  or 
parishes  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  council,  are  served  by  the 
school ; and 

(d)  the  county  council  shall  raise 
any  expenses  incurred  to  meet  the 
liabilities  of  any  school  board 
transferred  to  them  exclusively 
within  the  area  which  formed  the 
school  district  in  respect  of  which 
the  liability  was  incurred. 

(2)  All  receipts  in  respect  of  any 
school  maintained  by  a local  educa- 
tion authority,  including  the  annual 
Parliamentary  grant,  but  excluding 
sums  specially  applicable  for  purposes 
for  which  provision  is  to  be  made  by 
the  managers,  shall  be  paid  to  that 
authority. 

(3)  Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept 
by  the  council  of  a borough  of  their 
receipts  and  expenditure  under  this 
Act,  and  those  accounts  shall  be  made 
up  and  audited  in  like  manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  the 
accounts  of  a county  council,  and  the 
enactments  relating  to  the  audit  of 
those  accounts  <uid  10  all  matters  inci- 
dental thereto  and  consequential  there- 
on, including  the  penal  provisions,  shall 
apply. 


the  council  of  an  urban  district  other 
than  a borough  in  manner  provided 
by  section  thirty-three  of  The  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act,  1876,  as  respects 
the  expenses  mentioned  in  that  sec- 
tion. Provided  that — 

(a)  the  county  council  may  if  they 
think  fit  charge  any  expenses 
incurred  by  them  under  this  Act 
with  respect  to  education  other 
than  elementary  on  any  parish  or 
parishes  which  in  the  opinion  of 
the  council  are  served  by  the 
school  or  college  in  connection 
with  which  the  expenses  have 
been  incurred  ; and 

( b ) the  county  council  shall  not  raise 
any  sum  on  accouut  of  their,  ex- 
penses under  Part  Three  of  this 
Act  within  any  borough  or  urban 
district,  the  council  of  which  is  the 
local  education  authority  for  the 
purposes  of  that  Part  ; and 

(c)  the  county  council  shall  charge 
such  portion  as  they  think  fit,  not 
being  less  than  one-half  or  more 
than  three-fourths  of  any  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  respect  of 
capital  expenditure  on  account  of 
the  provision  or  improvement  of 
any  public  elementary  school  on 
the  parish  or  parishes  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  council  are  served 
by  the  school  ; and 

(d)  the  county  council  shall  raise 
such  portion  as  they  think  fit,  not 
being  less  than  one-lialf  or  more 
than  three-fourths  of  any  expenses 
incurred  to  meet  the  liabilities  on 
account  of  loans  of  any  school 
board  transferred  to  them  exclu- 
sively within  the  area  which 
formed  the  school  district  in 
respect  of  which  the  liability  was 
incurred  so  far  as  it  is  between 
their  area. 

(2)  AH  receipts  in  respect  of  any 
school  maintained  by  a local  education 
authority,  including  the  annual  Parlia- 
mentary grant,  but  excluding  sums 
specially  applicable  for  purposes  for 
which  provision  is  to  be  made  by  the 
managers,  shall  be  paid  to  that 
authority. 

(3)  Separate  accounts  shall  be  kept 
by  the  council  of  a borough  of  their 
receipts  and  expenditure  under  this 
Act,  and  those  accounts  shall  be  made 
up  and  audited  in  like  manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  the 
accounts  of  a county  council,  and  the 
enactments  relating  to  the  audit  of 
those  accounts  and  to  all  matters 
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Borrowing. 

14.  (i)  A council  may  borrow  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts,  1870  to  1900,  or  this  Act,  in  the 
case  of  a county  council  as  for  the  pur- 
poses'of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888,  and  in  the  case  of  the  council  of 
a county  borough,  borough,  or  urban 
■district  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Acts,  but  the  money  bor- 
rowed by  a borough  council  shall  be 
borrowed  on  the  security  of  the 
borough  fund  or  borough  rate. 

(2)  Subsections  (1)  and  (5)  of  section 
eighty-seven  of  the  Local  Government 
Act,  1888,  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
the  sanction  of  any  loan  under  this 
Act. 

(3)  Money  borrowed  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
total  debt  of  a county  for  the  purposes  of 
section  sixty-nine  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888,  or  as  part  of  the  debt 
of  a county  borough  or  urban  district 
for  the  purpose  of  the  limitation  on 
borrowing  under  subsections  two  and 
three  of  section  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875. 


Atrangements  between  local  education 
authorities  and  councils. 

15. — A local  education  authority — 
(a)  may  make  arrangements  with  the 
council  of  any  county,  borough, 
district,  or  parish,  whether  a local 
education  authority  or  not,  for  the 
exercise  by  the  council,  on  such 
terms  and  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions as  may  be  agreed  on,  of  any 
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incidental  thereto  and  consequential 
thereon,  including  the.penal  provisions, 
shall  apply. 

(4)  Where  under  any  local  Act  the 
expenses  incurred  in  any  borough  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Acts,  1870  to  1900,  are  payable 
out  of  some  fund  or  rate  other  than 
the  borough  fund  or  rate,  the  expenses 
of  the  council  of  that  borough  under 
this  Act  shall  be  payable  out  of  that 
fund  or  rate  instead  of  out  of  the 
borough  fund  or  rate. 

(5)  Where  any  receipts  or  payments 
of  money  under  this  Act  are  entrusted 
by  the  local  education  authority  to  any 
committee  or  managers,  the  accounts 
of  these  receipts  and  payments  shall 
be  accounts  of  the  local  education 
authority. 

Borrowing. 

14.  — (1)  A council  may  borrow  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Acts  1870  to  1900,  or  this  Act,  in 
the  case  of  a county  council  as  for  the 
purposes  of  The  Local  Government 
Act,  1888,  and  in  the  case  of  the  council 
of  a county  borough,  borough,  or  urban 
district  as  for  the  purposes  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Acts,  but  the  money  bor- 
rowed by  a borough  or  urban  dis- 
trict council  shall  be  borrowed  on 
the  security  of  the  fund  or  rate  out  of 
which  the  expenses  of  the  council 
under  this  Act  are  payable, 

(2)  Sub-sections  (1)  and  (5)  of  sec- 
tion eighty-seven  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act,  1888,  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  the  sanction  of  any  loan 
under  this  Act. 

(3)  Money  borrowed  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
total  debt  of  a county  for  the  purposes 
of  section  sixty-nine  of  The  Local 
Government  Act,  1888,  or  as  part  of 
the  debt  of  a county  borough  or 
urban  district  for  the  purpose  of  the 
limitation  on  borrowing  under  sub- 
sections two  and  three  of  section  two 
hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875. 

Arrangements  between  local  education 
authorities  and  councils. 

15.  An  authority  having  powers 
under  this  Act— 

( a ) may  make  arrangements  with 
the  council  of  any  county  borough, 
district,  or  parish,  whether  a local 
education  authority  or  not,  for  the 
exercise  by  the  council,  on  such 
terms  and  subject  to  such  condi* 
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powers  of  the  authority  in  re- 
spect of  the  control  or  manage- 
ment of  any  school  or  college 
within  the  area  of  the  council  ; 
and 

(b)  if  the  authority  is  the  council  of 
a non-county  borough  or  urban 
district  which  has  power  to  adopt 
or  has  adopted  Part  III.  of  this 
Act,  may,  at  any  time  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act , by  agreement 
with  me  council  of  the  county,  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  relinquish  ;in  favour  of 
the  council  of  the  county  their 
powers  and  duties  under  this  Act 
as  to  elementary  education,  in- 
cluding the  power  to  adopt  Part 
III.  of  this  Act,  and  in  that  case 
they  shall  cease  to  be  a local  edu- 
cation authority  under  this  Act  and 
to  have  concurrent  powers  as  to 
education  other  than  elementary. 


Provisional  orders  and  schemes. 

16.— (i)  Sections  two  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  and  two  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  of  the  Public  Health  Act, 
1875  (which  relate  to  Provisional 
Orders),  shall  apply  to  any  provisional 
order  made  under  this  Act  as  if  it  were 
made  under  that  Act,  but  references  to 
a local  authority  shall  be  construed 
as  references  to  the  authority  to  whom 
the  order  relates,  and,  as  respects  a 
Provisional  Order  constituting  an  edu- 
cation committee,  references  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  shall  be 
construed  as  references  to  the  Board 
of  Education. 

(2)  Any  scheme  or  provisional  order 
under  this  Act  may  contain  such  inci- 
dental or  consequential  provisions  as 
may  appear  necessary  or  expedient. 

(3)  A scheme  under  this  Act  when 
approved  shall  have  effect  as  if  enacted 
in  this  Act,  but  may  be  revoked  or 
altered  by  a scheme  made  in  like 
manner. 


Overlapping  school  hoard  areas. 

17. — Where  an  existing  school  board 
district  is  situate  in  the  area  of  more 
than  one  local  education  authority,  a 
resolution  of  any  of  those  authorities 
adopting  Part  III.  of  this  Act  shall 
not  come  into  force  until  the  Board 
of  Education  have  by  order  after  public 
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tions  as  may  be  agreed  on,  of 
any  powers  of  the  authority  in 
respect  of  the  control  or  manage- 
ment of  any  school  or  college 
within  the  area  of  the  council  ; 
and 

( b ) if  the  authority  is  the  council  of 
a non-county  borough  or  urban 
district,  may,  at  any  time  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  by  agreement 
with  the  council  of  the  county, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  relinquish  in 
favour  of  the  council  of  the  county 
their  powers  and  duties  under 
this  Act  ; and  in  that  case  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  authority 
under  this  Act  shall  cease,  and 
the  area  of  the  authority,  if  the 
powers  and  duties  relinquished 
include  powers  as  to  elementary 
education,  shall  as  respects  those 
powers  and  duties  be  part  of  the 
area  of  the  county  council. 

Provisional  orders  and  schemes. 

16- — (1)  Sections  two  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  and  two  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  of  The  Public  Health 
Act,  1875  (which  relate  to  Provisional 
Orders),  shall  apply  to  any  provisional 
order  made  under  this  Act  as  if  it  were 
made  under  that  Act,  but  references 
to  a local  authority  should  be  con- 
strued as  references  to  the  authority 
to  whom  the  order  relates,  and  refer- 
ences to  the  Local  Government  Board 
shall  be  construed  as  references  to  the 
Board  of  Education. 

(2)  Any  scheme  or  provisional  order 
under  this  Act  may  contain  such  inci- 
dental or  consequential  provisions  as 
may  appear  necessary  or  expedient. 

(3)  A scheme  under  this  Act  when 
approved  shall  have  effect  as  if 
enacted  in  this  Act,  and  any  such 
scheme  or  any  Provisional  Order 
made  for  the  purposes  of  such  a 
scheme  may  be  revoked  or  altered  by 
a scheme  made  in  like  manner  as  a 
scheme  for  establishing  an  education 
committee  under  this  Act. 

Overlapping  school  hoard  areas. 

17.  Disagreed  to,  13th  November. 
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inquiry  made  such  arrangements  as 
they  think  expedient  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
school  board  in  any  part  of  the  district 
for  which  Part  III.  is  not  adopted,  and 
any  such  order  shall  have  effect  as  if 
enacted  in  this  Act. 


Definitions. 

18.— (i)  in  this  Act,  and  in  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  the  ex- 
pression “ elementary  school  ” shall 
not  include  any  school  carried  on  as 
an  evening  school  under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Education. 

(2)  The  power  to  provide  instruction 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 
1870  to  1900,  shall,  except  where  those 
Acts  expressly  provide  to  the  contrary, 
be  limited  to  the  provision  of  instruc- 
tion given  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  scholars  of 
not  more  than  fifteen  years  of  age  in 
a public  elementary  school. 

(3)  In  this  Act,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  requires,  any  expression  to 
which  a special  meaning  is  attached  in 
the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870 
to  1900,  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
in  this  Act. 

(4)  In  this  Act,  the  expressions 
“powers,”  “duties,”  “property.”  and 
“liabilities”  shall,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  require,  have  the  same  mean- 
ings as  in  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1888. 

(5)  The  power  of  a local  education 
authority  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply 
of  education  other  than  elementary, 
shall  include  power  to  make  provision 
for  the  purpose  outside  their  area  in 
cases  where  they  consider  it  expedient 
to  do  so  in  the  interests  of  their  area. 

(6)  Population  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  calculated  according 
to  the  census  of  nineteen  hundred  and 
one. 


Definitions. 

18. — (1)  In  this  Act,  and  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Acts,  the  expression 
“ elementary  school”  shall  not  include 
any  school  carried  on  as  an  evening 
school  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education  where  any  part  of 
the  education  given  is  other  than 
elementary. 

(2)  The  power  to  provide  instruction 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Acts, 
1870  to  1900,  shall,  except  where  those 
Acts  expressly  provide  to  the  contrary, 
or  in  evening  schools,  be  limited  to  the 
provision  of  instruction  given  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  scholars  of  not  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  age  in  a public  elemen- 
tary school. 

(3)  Unless  the  context  otherwise 
requires,  any  expression  to  which  a 
special  meaning  is  attached  in  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to 
1900,  shall  have  the  same  meaning  in 
this  Act. 

(4)  In  this  Act  the  expression  “ minor 
local  authority  ” means  the  council  of 
any  borough  or  urban  district,  or  the 
parish  council  or  (where  there  is  no 
parish  council)  the  parish  meeting  of 
any  parish,  which  appears  to  the 
county  council  to  be  served  by  the 
school.  Where  the  school  appears  to 
the  county  council  to  serve  the  area  of 
more  than  one  minor  local  authority 
the  county  council  shall  make  such 
provision  as  they  think  proper  for  joint 
appointment  by  the  authorities  con- 
cerned. 

(5)  In  this  Act  the  expressions 
“powers,”  “duties,”  “property,”  and 
“liabilities”  shall,  unless  the  context 
otherwise  require,  have  the  same 
meanings  as  in  The  Local  Government 
Act,  1888. 

(6)  The  powers  of  a local  education 
authority  under  this  Act  shall  include 
the  provision  of  vehicles  or  the  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  travelling  expenses 
for  teachers  or  children  attending 
school  whenever  the  local  education 
authority  shall  consider  such  provision 
or  payment  required  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  district  or  of  any  part 
thereof. 
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As  introduced. 


(7)  In  this  Act  the  expression  “col 
lege  ” includes  any  educational  institu- 
tion, whether  residential  or  not. 

(8)  The  power  of  a council  to  supply 
or  aid  the  supply  of  education  other 
than  elementary  shall  include  power 
to  make  provision  for  the  purpose  out- 
side their  area  in  cases  where  they 
consider  it  expedient  to  do  so  in  the 
interests  of  their  area,  and  shall  include 
power  to  provide  or  assist  in  providing 
scholarships  for,  and  to  pay  or  assist 
in  paying  the  fees  of,  students  ordinarily 
resident  imthe  area  of  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  at  schools  or  colleges  or 
hostels  within  or  without  that  area. 

(9)  The  county  councillors  elected  for 
an  electoral  division  consisting  wholly  of 
a borough  or  urban  district,  whose 
council  are  a local  education  authority 
for  the  purpose  of  Part  III.  of  this  Act, 
or  of  some  part  of  such  a borough  or 
district,  shall  not  act  or  vote  in  respect 
of  any  question  arising  before  the 
county  council  as  regards  matters  under 
Part  III.  of  this  Act. 

(10)  A woman  is  not  disqualified, 
either  by  sex  or  marriage,  for  being 
on  any  body  of  managers  or  education 
committee  under  this  Act. 

(n)  Population  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  calculated  according  to 
the  census  of  nineteen  hundred  and  one. 


Provisions  as  to  transfer , etc.,  application 
of  enactments  and  repeal. 

19.  (i)  The  provisions  set  out  in 
the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Act  relat- 
ing to  the  transfer  of  property  and 
officers,  and  adjustment,  shall  have 
effect  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  into  effect. 

(2)  In  the  application  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900, 
to  any  area  for  which  Part  III.  of  this 
Act  is  adopted,  the  modifications 
specified  in  the  Third  Schedule  to  this 
Act  shall  have  effect. 

(3)  The  enactments  mentioned  in  the 
Fourth  Schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be 
repealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  the 
third  column  of  that  schedule,  but  as 
to  the  enactments  contained  in  the 
second  part  of  that  schedule  only  as 
respects  areas  for  which  Part  III.  of 
this  Act  has  been  adopted. 

Extent , commencement , and  short  title. 

20.  (1)  This  Act  shall  not  extend 
to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or,  except  as 
expressly  provided,  to  London. 

(2)  This  Act  shall,  except  as  ex- 


Provisions  as  to  transfer,  etc.,  application 
of  enactments  and  repeal. 

19. — (1)  The  provisions  set  out  in  the 
First  and  Second  Schedules  to  this  Act 
relating  to  the  transfer  of  property  and 
officers,  and  adjustment,  shall  have  effect 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  into  effect. 

(2)  In  the  application  of  the  Elemen- 

tary Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  to 
any  area  for  which  Part  III.  of  this  Act 
is  adopted,  the  modifications  specified  in 
the  Third  Schedules  to  this  Act  shall 
have  effect.  " 

(3)  The  enactments  mentioned  in^the 
Fourth  Schedule  to  this  Act  shall  be 
repealed  to  the  extent  specified  in  the 
third  column  of  that  schedule,  but  as 
to  the  enactments  contained  in  the 
second  part  of  that  schedule  only  as 
respects  areas  for  which  Part  III.  of  this 
Act  has  been  adopted. 

Extent,  commencement,  and  short  title. 

20.  (1)  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to 
Scotland  or  Ireland,  or,  except  as  ex- 
pressly provided,  to  London. 

(2)  This  Act  shall,  j except  as  Fex- 
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pressly  provided,  come  into  operation 
on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  appointed 
day  shall  be  the  twenty -sixth  day  of 
March  nineteen  hundred  and  three , or 
such  other  day  not  being  more  than 
twelve  months  later,  as  the  Board  of 
Education  may  appoint,  and  different 
days  may  be  appointed  for  different 
purposes  and  for  different  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  for  different  local  edu- 
cation authorities.  Any  authority  given 
to  a school  board  under  the  Education 
Act,  1901,  either  in  London  or  else- 
where, which  would  expire  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  July  nineteen  hundred 
And  two,  is  hereby  continued,  and  shall 
have  effect  until  the  appointed  day. 

(3)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  and  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Educa- 
tion Acts,  1870  to  1902. 


As  amended. 

pressly  provided,  come  into  operation 
on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  appointed 
day  shall  be  the  twenty-sixth  day  of 
March,  nineteen  hundred  and  three,  or 
such  other  day  not  being  more  than 
twelve  months  later,  as  the  Board  of 
Education  may  appoint,  and  different 
days  may  be  appointed  for  different 
purposes,  and  for  different  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  for  different  local  education 
authorities.  The  period  during  which 
local  authorities  may,  under  The  Educa- 
tion Act,  1901,  as  renewed  by  The 
Education  Act  (1901)  (Renewal)  Act, 
1902,  empower  school  boards  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  the  schools  and  classes  to 
which  these  Acts  relate  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  the  appointed  day,  and  in  the 
case  of  London  to  the  twenty-sixth  day 
of  March,  nineteen  hundred  and  four. 

(3)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The 
Education  Act,  1902,  and  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  and 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Education 
Acts,  1870  to  1902. 


SCHEDULES. 

FIRST  SCHEDULE. 

Resolution  of  Adoption. 

i l\  A resolution  of  adoption  must  be  passed  at  a meeting  of  the  council. 

(2)  One  calendar  month  at  least  before  the  meeting,  special  notice  of  the 

meeting  and  of  the  intention  to  propose  the  resolution  shall  be  given  to  every 
member  of  the  council.  y 

(3)  A resolution  of  adoption  after  being  passed  shall  be  published  by  adver- 

tisement in  some  one  or  more  newspapers  circulating  within  the  county,  borough, 
or  district,  and  otherwise  in  such  manner  as  the  council  thinks  sufficient  for  giving 
notice  thereof  to  all  persons  interested.  s 

(4)  A copy  of  the  resolution  of  adoption  shall  be  sent  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(5)  The  resolution  of  adoption  shall  come  into  operation  at  such  time  not 
less  than  one  month  after  the  first  publication  of  the  advertisement  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

(6)  If  a resolution  of  adoption  has  been  proposed,  and  has  been  rejected,  a 
farther  resolution  of  adoption  shall  not  be  proposed  until  after  the  expiration  of 
three  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  former  resolution  has  been  rejected. 

. \7)  A resolution  of  adoption  may  be  passed  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  but  if  passed  before  the  appointed  day  shall  not  take  effect  before  that 
cisy. 

SECOND  SCHEDULE. 

Provisions  as  to  Transfer  of  Property  and  Officers,  and  Adjustment. 

(1)  Where  Part  III.  of  this  Act  is  adopted  the  property,  rights,  and  liabilities 
of  any  school  board  or  school  attendance  committee  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
board°n  ^ °e  transfen'ed  to  the  council  exercising  the  powers  of  the  school 

{2)  Any  property  and  rights  acquired  and  liabilities  incurred  under  the 
1 echmcal  Instruction  Acts,  1889  and  1891,  by  the  council  of  any  borough  or 
urban  district  who  have  not  concurrent  powers  under  this  Act  of  aiding  education 
othet  than  elementary  shall  be  transferred  to  the  local  education  authority. 

(3)  Where  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  any  council  relinquishes  its  power 
ana  duties  in  favour  of  a county  council,  any  property  or  rights  acquired  and  any 
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sabilities incurred  for  the  purpose  of  the  performance  of  their  powers  and  duties 
with  respect  to  education,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  county  council. 

(4)  Where  a district  council  ceases  to  be  a school  authority  within  the 

meaning  of  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  io93>  °r 
the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Act,  1899,  by  reason 
of  the  adoption  by  a county  council  of  Part  III.  of  this  Act  any  property  or  rights 
acquired  and  any  liabilities  incurred  under  those  Acts  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
county  council,  and  notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Act,  the  county  council  may 
raise  any  expenses  incurred  by  them  to  meet  any  liabilities  of  a school  authority 
under  those  Acts  (whether  a district  council  or  not)  and  transferred  to  the  county 
bouncil,  off  the  whole  of  their  area,  or  off  any  parish  or  parishes  which  m the 
opinion  of  the  council  are  served  by  the  school  in  respect  of  which  the  liability 
has  been  incurred.  „ „ , . , 0 

(5)  Sections  eighty-five  to  eighty-eight  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894 

(which  contain  transitory  provisions),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  transfer 
mentioned  in  this  schedule,  subject  as  follows  : — . „ 

(a)  References  to  the  “ appointed  day  ” and  to  the  “ passing  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed,  as  respects  elementary  education,  as  references  to 
the  day  on  which  the  resolution  of  adoption  comes  into  force,  and  as 
respects  a case  of  relinquishment  of  powers  and  duties,  as  references 
to  the  date  on  which  the  relinquishment  takes  effect ; and 

Lb)  the  powers  and  duties  of  a school  board  or  school  attendance  com- 
mittee which  is  abolished,  or  a council  which  ceases  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  to  excercise  powers  and  duties,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  powers  and  duties  transferred  under  this  Act  ; and 

M subsections  (4)  and  (5)  of  section  eighty -five  shall  not  apply. 

(6)  In  any  area  for  which  Part  III.  of  this  Act  is  adopted  any  school  which 
has  been  provided  by  a school  board  or  is  deemed  to  have  been  so  provided 
shall  be  treated  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900, 
and  this  Act,  as  a school  which  has  been  provided  by  the  local  education 
authority,  or  which  is  deemed  to  have  been  so  provided,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(7)  The  officers  of  any  authority  whose  property,  rights,  and  liabilities,  are 
transferred  under  the  provisions  of  this  Schedule  to  any  council  shall  be 
tranferred  to  and  become  the  officers  of  that  council,  but  that  council  may  abolish 
the  office  of  any  such  officer  whose  office  they  deem  unnecessary. 

(8)  Every  officer  so  transferred  shall  hold  his  office  by  the  same  tenure  and  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  before  the  transfer,  and  while  performing  the 
same  duties  shall  receive  not  less  salary  or  remuneration  than  theretofore,  but  iff 
any  such  officer  is  required  to  perform  dutiesjwhich  are  not  analogous  to  or  which 
are  an  unreasonable  addition  to  those  which  he  is  required  to  perform  at  the  date 
of  the  transfer,  he  may  relinquish  his  office,  and  any  officer  who  so  relinquishes  his 
office,  or  whose  office  is  abolished,  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  under  this  Act. 

(9)  Section  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  i888? 

which  relates  to  compensation  to  existing  officers,  shall  apply  as  respects  officers 
transferred  under  this  Act,  subject  as  follows  ■ . 

(a)  Any  reference  in  that  section  to  the  county  council  shall  include  a 

reference  to  a borough  or  urban  district  council  ; and 

(b)  references  in  that  section  to  “ the  passing  of  this  Act  ” shall  be  construed, 

as  respects  elementary  education,  as  references  to  the  day  on  which 
the  resolution  of  adoption  comes  into  force,  and  as  respects  a case  of 
relinquishment  of  powers  and  duties,  as  references  to  the  date  on 
which  the  relinquishment  takes  effect  ; and 

(c)  any  reference  to  powers  transferred  shall  be  construed  as  a reference 

to  property  transferred  ; and 

(d)  any  expenses  shall  be  'paid  out  of  the  fund  or  rate  out  of  which  the 

expenses  of  a council  under  this  Act  are  paid. 

(10)  Section  sixty-eight  of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894  (which  relates  to 
the  adjustment  of  property  and  liabilities),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
adjustment  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

THIRD  SCHEDULE. 

Modifications  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1900,  as  applied  under 

J this  Act. 

(1)  References  to  school  boards  and  school  districts  shall  be  construed  as 
references  to  local  education  authorities  and  the  areas  for  which  they  act,  except 
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that  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section  nineteen  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876 
and  in  sub-section  (1)  of  section  two  of  the  Education  Code  (1890)  Act.’  1890’ 
references  to  a school  district  shall  be  construed  as  references  to  a parish. 

(2)  References  to  the  school  fund  or  local  rate  shall  be  construed  as  refer- 
ences to  the  fund  or  irate  out  of  which  the  expenses  of  .the  local  education 
authority  are  payable. 

(3)  In  section  thirty-eight  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  refer- 
ences to  members  of  a school  board  shall  be  construed  as  references  to  members 
of  the  education  committee. 

(4)  The  power  of  making  byelaws  shall  (where  the  local  education  autho- 
rity is  a county  council)  include  a power  of  making  different  byelaws  for  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  area  of  the  authority. 

(5)  The  following  provision  shall  have  effect  in  lieu  of  section  five  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act,  1191  : 

‘‘  The  duty  of  a local  education  authority  under  the  Education  Acts,  1870  to 
1902,  to  provide  a sufficient  amount  of  public  school  accommodation  shall 
include  the  duty  to  provide  a sufficient  amount  of  public  school  accommodation 
without  payment  of  fees  in  every  part  of  their  area.” 


FOURTH  SCHEDULE. 

Enactments  Repealed. 

Part  I. 


Session  and 
Chapter. 

Short  Title. 

Extent  of  Repeal. 

52  & 53  Viet.  c.  76. 

The  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Act,  1889. 

The  whole  Act. 

53  & 54  Viet.  c.  60. 

The  Local  Taxation 
(Customs  and  Excise) 
Act,  1890. 

In  section  one,  subsections  two 
and  three. 

54  & 55  Viet.  c.  4.  - 

The  Technical  Instruc- 
tion Act,  1891. 

The  whole  Act. 

1 Edw.  7.  c.  11. 

The  Education  Act, 
1901. 

The  whole  Act. 

Part  II. 


Session  and 
Chapter. 

Short  Title. 

Extent  of  Repeal. 

33  & 34  Viet.  c.  75. 

The  Elementary  Educa- 

Section four  ; section  five  except 

tion  Act,  1870. 

so  far  as  it  defines  public  school 
accommodation  ; section  six  ; 
sections  eight  to  thirteen  ; sec- 
tion sixteen  ; section  eighteen 
from  “if  at  any  time”  to  the 
end  of  the  section  ; in  section 
nineteen  the  words  “ whether 
“ in  obedience  to  any  requisi- 
tion or  not”  ; sections  twenty- 
nine  to  thirty-four  ; in  section 
thirty-five  the  words  “a  clerk 
“and  a treasurer  and  other” 

and  the  words  from  “ but  on 
“ such  appointment  ” to  “ mem- 
“ ber  of  the  board  ” ; sections 
forty  to  forty-eight ; sections 
forty-nine  to  fifty-one  ; sections 
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Session  and 
Chapter. 


Short  Title. 


Extent  of  Repeal. 


33  & 34  Viet.  c.  75  The  Elementary  Educa- 
{* cont .)  tion  Act,  1870 


fifty-three  to  fifty-six  ; sections 
sixty  to  sixty-six  ; in  section 
sixty-nine  the  words  “ in  the 
“ metropolis  ” and  the  words 
from  “ appointed  under  this 
“Act”  to  “returns  under  this 
“Act”  ; in  section  seventy-three 
the  words  “of  the  school  dis- 
“ trict  ” from  “ (if  any)  or  if  ” 
to  “ inquiry  relates,”  and 
“ or  if  there  is  no  school 
“ board  as  a debt  due  from  the 
“rating  authority”;  sections 
seventy-seven,  seventy-nine ; 
sections  eighty-seven,  eighty- 
eight,  ninety  ; section  ninety- 
three  ; the  First  Schedule,  ex- 
cept the  Third  Part  ; the 
Second  Schedule  ; the  Third 
Schedule,  except  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  proceedings  of 
managers  appointed  by  a 
school  board. 


36  & 37  Viet.  c.  86 


The  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act,  1873 


Sections  five  to  twelve  ; sections 
seventeen,  eighteen  ; sections 
twenty-one  and  twenty-six ; 
the  First  Schedule,  the 
Second  Schedule,  the  Third 
Schedule. 


37  & 38  Viet.  c.  90 


39  & 40  Viet.  c.  79 


The  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (Orders)  Act,  1874 

The  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Act,  1876 
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five. 
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VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Mr.  Gladstone  a strong  supporter 
of  Religious  Instruction . 


In  the  House  of  Commons  on  April  11, 1856, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  said  : 

“ We  have  happily  found  it  practicable  in  England  to  asso- 
ciate together  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  these  two  prin- 
ciples— the  principle  of  voluntary  exertion,  through  which 
you  get  heart  and  love  and  moral  influence  infused  into  your 
school  instruction,  and  the  principle  of  material  aid  from  the 
State,  by  which  the  skeleton  and  framework  of  your  educa- 
tion is  provided.  I am  convinced  that  the  harmony  which 
has  hitherto  been  maintained  between  them,  even  in  times 
of  doubt  and  difficulty,  will  continue,  and,  if  possible, 
increase;  but  if  I were  driven  utterly  to  abandon  the 
voluntary  principle,  or  to  place  exclusive  reliance  upon  it, 
I would  not  hesitate  a moment  in  making  my  choice.  In 
such  an  emergency  I would  say  at  once,  give  me  the  real 
education,  the  affection  of  the  heart,  the  moral  influence 
operating  upon  character,  the  human  love,  that  are 
obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  voluntary  principle, 
carried  out  by  men  whose  main  motive  is  one  of  Christian 
philanthropy  rather  than  throw  me  upon  a system  which, 
whatever  the  intentions  of  its  mover  may  be,  must  sooner 
or  later  degenerate  into  hard  irreligion.” — Hansard . 
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